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They're paying to be sold and they like it! 


Mach week an estimated 55 million movie-gf 
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more in Grit than ever betore 

Grit is designed for families in true small towns 
remote from the influence of major cities. Here is 
America’s least-exploited market, because it is the 
most difficult to reach 

And Grit covers it as no other national publica 
tion can. Over 74 years ago, the basic editorial 
appeals for doing so were conceived. Those appeals 
are so sound they have never been altered. Only the 
format and ‘‘feel’’ have changed—gradually, care 
fully—as small-town tastes and reading needs have 
changed. 
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What's more, Grit readers pay their own freight 
-advertisers don't do it for them. An astonishing 
0.15% of Grit circulation represents single-copy 
ules at 10c each—cold cash votes of confidence 
tpeated 52 times a year. Grit subscriptions cost 
4.50 yearly, and there are no cut rates or special 
acentives. Grit is, and always has been, financially 

piccessful 

Because Grit offers solid value to readers, readers 

see and respond to the advertisements it carries. 
We've a whole storehouse of proof that Grit adver 
tisers consistently increase their share of the valu- 
able small-town market 

1957 is a Goodyear (Ariz.) for you to win sales 

and Goodwill CW.Va.) for your products in this 
Goodland (Fla., Ind., Kans., Minn., Mo., Tex.) 
Advertise in Grit! 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. « Represented by Scolaro, Meeker 
& Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and by Doyle & 
Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Grit keeps on growing! 


Grit is as lively as an Antelope (Calif., Kans., 
Mont., Oreg., Texas), as solid as Gibraltar (Pa.), 
as interesting as the passing Parade (S.Dak.), and 
as successful as the Dickens (lowa, Mo., Nebr., Me. ). 

In 1956, it set new all-time records for both circu- 
lation and advertising. Circulation was up 30,000; 
now more than 850,000 families (4,000,000 people) 
read Grit. And national advertisers spent 16.20% 
more in Grit than ever before 

Grit is designed for families in true small towns 
remote from the influence of major cities. Here is 
America’s least-exploited market, because it is the 
most difficult to reach 

And Grit covers it as no other national publica 
tion can. Over 74 years ago, the basic editorial 
appeals for doing so were conceived. Those appeals 
are so sound they have never been altered. Only the 
format and ‘‘feel’’ have changed—gradually, care 
fully—as small-town tastes and reading needs have 
changed. 
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A penetrating study of the 
likes and dislikes of regular Super 
Market customers has recently 
heen completed by the Burgoyne 
Grocery & Drug Index 
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much more thi study will tell 
you. It will tell you why and to 
what degree our’ customers 
hop in other Super Markets, too! 


We make this annual study as a 


ervice to our friends in the Super 


Market busine 
translatable into plans of action for 
the operation of their stores. As in 
past year your copy will come 
postpaid for a crisp one dollar bill 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


THIS RICH, RESTLESS COUNTRY 


American is a nation of malcontents and that’s the way we 
want to stay! Our land is richly endowed with natural resources, 
but our true wealth lies in our restless spirit. Our dissatisfaction 
with the present, our love of progress 


FIVE FAST GROWING FIRMS 


From hundreds studied, five were chosen Continental Can, 
Dow Chemical, Reynolds Metals, Minnesota Mining, Pfizer. The 
dig-deep analysis of how these five are geared for greater volume, 
wider markets and higher profits 


YOUR SALES MANPOWER 


There is nothing temporary about the sales manpower shortage. 
There will be an acute and increasing shortage until 1956. How 
are you planning to cope in the meantime? 


ACCENT ON CONVENIENCE 


Convenience to the consumer—and convenience to the shipper, 
the wholesaler and the retailer, is a product characteristic which 
is clearly riding a mounting wave of popularity today. The man 
who checks the shelves, A. C. Nielsen, Jr., tells you why. 


WHY WOMEN WON'T BUY 


Are your promotional claims too boastful to be believable? Do 
you really understand the motivation of buyers? This is a provoca- 
tive dissent by a housewife. 


THE “MARKETING CONCEPT” 


How does it differ from sales management? Will it mean a de- 
motion or a promotion for you along executive suite? 
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rhe president of Raymond Loewy describes how large companies 
make and at the same time are the prisoners of trends. He shows 
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WILL SUBURBIA DISPLACE THE CITY? 


The director of research for SALES MANAGEMENT, D1 Jay M 
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(that last all year long) 
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a different Christmas gift to business friends why not send hand- 
They add a colorful, masculine touch to any office, and 


serve as permanent reminders of your thoughtfulness. 


You may send plants anywhere thru the world-wide 
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facilities of FTD. It's easy and inexpensive. Just 
have your secretary call or visit the florist who dis- 
plays the famous Mercury emblem. He'll take care 


of your entire Christmas list — painlessly. Delivery 
Is guaranteed, 
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This emblem guarantees absolute satisfaction 
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How to be sure of swift shipping 


What terrible torture Tom used to endure 


Life's a big bed of roses now, sweet as a dream 


‘Cause his shipping was slow and deliveries unsure Tom calls RAILWAY EXPRESS... the dependable team! 
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Ask any businessman which carrier gives the most 
satisfactory service year in and year out. Chances 
are he'll say Railway Express. Reasons? Speed, 

dependability, over-all economy, vast coverage... Q 
and one more — teamwork. 
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» EXPRESS ¥ 
You see, the entire Railway Express team has but one XN G E N C A 


job, and that’s to meet your every shipping need. The 


result? Performance no one else can match. So, 
whether you're sending or receiving, here or abroad... 


always call Railway Express, the complete rail-air-sea 


shipping service. 
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Phe editors of Better Homes & Gardens have an uncanny 
iting new ideas and turn them 
hat’s because they know 

ir home-and-family loving readers 


ibulity to lateh onto exe 
into nation-wide trend 


What kind of ide 


want-— often before their readers do 
Dake the Kamil It mm, for instance A few year iZo 
hardly anybody even knew what the term meant 


BHAG planted the ide iin its pages Other media took 

it up. Builders and manufacturers helped. Today the 

bharmnal htoom 1 practse illy as standard for 

medium priced new homes as the car garage! 
People get all wrapped up in the ideas they find in 

Ketter Horne & Cardens. That makes BH&G a 
fur for an sivertiser whose produc ts 

can help families to live better. There’s no other 

major medium quite like Better Homes & Gardens 

Meredith Des Moines America’s biggest publisher 


of tuleas for y's living and tomorrow's plans 


/ ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,350,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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EDITORIALS 


Marketing Men on the Move 


The hopes and aspirations of the American people are mirrored to 
a great extent in the statistics and the text in this annual “Marketing 
on the Move” issue of Sales Management. We predict the probable 
size and composition of the market—-which means people with a 
willingness to spend money—in 1960, report on its present size and 
composition, and take a backward glance at the great distance we have 
traveled since 1950. 


But the figures in themselves are meaningless unless there are men 
with the willingness and capability to cause them to become true 


The decade of the ’40’s clearly was that of the production man, 
because the first half of that decade was devoted to production for wat 
and victory, and the second half was pretty largely a production 
battle to fill the pipelines with the most basic goods and services. 


The decade of the °50’s has clearly emerged as the decade of 
marketing. 


There is every reason to believe that the oncoming decade of the 
’*60’s will continue to be the era in which the consumer is placed 
foremost in the thoughts of every person engaged in catering to the 
consumer, whether that consumer be one who makes purchases at 
retail, or whether he be a consumer who buys for production purposes 


Now, as no time in our American economic history, the climate is 
highly favorable for the man who is involved in the distribution of 
goods and services. It has clearly been established that this nation can 
produce anything in any quantity. But we still have to demonstrate that 
we have the capability to distribute to the benefit and profit of every- 
one all of the things which we can supply. 


It is now taken for granted that people want, and insist on many 
goods and services, which they do not absolutely need for bare living 
So a great deal of our prosperity is based upon the maintenance of 
demands for optional things, which give us extra satisfaction 


Characteristically, Americans are far more concerned with “What's 
new?” than they are with “What's old?” For example, William 
Snaith, president, Raymond Loewy Corp., says that invariably his 
clients, when he has finished discussion of a current project, will relax 
and quizzically ask him “What's new?” “What are you working on?” 
“What's coming up that is going to change things?” These questions 
are music to the ears of a designer because he has the intuitive ability, 
and the technical skill to see new relationships in unrelated things. 


The sales executives who will be successful in 1960 will be the ones 
who know how to “smell out” the hopes and aspirations of the people, 
and to be ready to serve them with the things they want, before the 
people are quite ready to describe in specific words what it is that 
they really do want. 


But, first of all, the successful sales executive must recognize that 
his own job function is changing in this era of marketing on the move. 


Ihe strange mixture of titles that is now used to describe the 
function of people who manage sales is merely a reflection of the 
ferment in the role of the sales executive's job. For example, the word 
marketing, which long has been associated with the sales function, is 
now taking on greatly added importance. For a close-up of the ferment 
in marketing titles, turn to page 64 and read “The ‘Marketing Con 
cept.”” 
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MODERN MACHINE SHOP is the 
leader among all metalworking 
monthlies in total pages of advertising 


A new, profusely illustrated readership 
study examines three typical plants 

in MODERN MACHINE SHOP's 
Detroit circulation. 


Only MODERN MACHINE SHOP offers 


Largest circulation 52,000! 
Most complete plant coverage, 
more than 34,000 


plants receiving one or more copies! 


Lowest cost per thousand circulation 
. « just $6.10! 


Massive MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
circulation gives more complete 
coverage of all metalworking plants 

. large, medium and small 
including deep penetration of the 
larger plants 


Request new 3-Plant Study 
direct or through your 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


representative 


For results you can see 

put your money 

where your market is 
.in 


modern machine shop 
431 Main Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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more for Apparel than the average family in the 
the nation. 

Within these concentrated, most profitable sales areas, 
the family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated 
Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In the 
great markets of New York, Chicago and Philadephia 
there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 


. it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


ago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Magazine 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


The marketing man invariably is concerned with far more corporate 
activities than the historic management of sales manpower. Perhaps 
that is the most single striking characteristics of the marketing man as 
compared with the sales manager. But it is still too early to jump to 
conclusions based solely on inspection of titles because many a sales 
manager by title has embraced all the functions now considered a part 
of the marketing man’s job. For example, the head of sales at Chevro- 
let, (who yearly produces over $4 billion in sales) has the title, general 
sales manager. The marketing man always will have a responsibility for 
the management of sales manpower, but the opportunities before him 
call for skillful application of advertising, for example; of packaging 
and of marketing research just to name three job functions 


The marketing man’s job is now far larger than concern for his 
company, or his industry. What marketing men do—or fail to do 
affects the impression that American’s make on the people of the world 
Nothing can hide the desire of the Russian people, for example, to 
enjoy the benefits of more consumer goods. But in view of Russia’s 
Sputnik, man’s first earth satelite, Americans can no longer smugly 
believe and claim that we have a monopoly in being first or best. 


People everywhere share the American dream of the cornucopia. To 
most people, Americans now enjoy abundance to the fullest. But, 
characteristically, Americans are dissatisfied with today’s best. Buyers 
may cut down on purchases as they are currently doing, but the long- 
range market is there, because the hopes and aspirations of people 
call for more—not less—of everything. 


Moonlighting and Women 


Part of our present prosperity is based on two things: 


Moonlighting. This is simply the practice of one wage earner holding 
down two jobs, the second one usually being at night, in order to earn 
the amount of money desired by that wage earner’s family. It is not 
often now that the wage earner must hold down two jobs in order to 
produce basic income. It is simply the desire of the wage earner for 
a higher standard of living than can be purchased by the income from 
the primary job. So you have schoolteachers working as baby sitters 
and taking such manual labor jobs as service station attendants. You 
find skilled machinists working as attendants in supermarkets. The 
business life is full of such dual job holding 


Women. Currently 48.7% of all women who now are at work in this 
nation today are married women. Furthermoie, women—married and 
single—now make up 32.9% of the total civilian working population 
in this country of 65,674,000. A substantial number of the working 
women who are married continue to work simply because they want 
extras in their family life that their husband’s salary or income can not 
now provide. They are not satisfied to buy the lowest priced Ford; they 
like the comfort and the feeling of luxury of the Ford Fairlane. They 
seek the deluxe models in appliances, and they prefer the better cuts of 
meat to a steady diet of macaroni or low cut meat. They also like to see 
their children better housed, clothed, and fed than they, themselves, 
were. 


So in the so-called age of leisure, we find more Americans working 
longer hours than was true perhaps 25 years ago, and we have more 
women continuing to work, at a time when so much promotion is 
devoted to family life. 


These two economic facts are contradictory of the goal of our 
society: to use our technology to produce more for more people with 
less effort. 


We, as marketing men, can never be satisfied with this condition. 
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FABULOUS FLORIDA 
THE MYSTERY OF MONEY 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 

THE WORLD OF TELEVISION 
TEEN-AGERS TODAY 

THE AMERICAN WIFE 
HEMINGWAY AT WORK 


What interests alert Americans today? In this exciting 
ever-changing world what subjects grip and hold their 
attention, month after month? 


You'll find the answer in each month’s Cosmopolitan. For 
only Cosmopolitan devotes each issue to 2 thorough treat- 
ment-in-depth of one significant, contemporary theme. 


The American writer? Cosmopolitan gives you an inti- 
mate insight into his eccentricities and trials, from Ernest 
Hemingway to Gore Vidal. The International Set? 
Cosmopolitan takes you to the home of Porfirio Rubirosa, 
or on a $100,000 yachting party hostessed by Elsa 
Maxwell. 


KEYS TO AMERICAN ATTITUDES 


The editors of Cosmopolitan create American attitudes 
and interests by anticipating them—in such up-coming 
issues as that on The World of Television, and the still 
more provocative subject of American Teen-agers Today. 


Of course, Cosmopolitan is only one of the ten Hearst 
magazines. But it has this in common with them all — 
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it is close to its readers, so close it can feel their heart- 
beat... all but read their minds. 


And its editors, like all Hearst magazine editors, speak 
with the authority of first-hand knowledge... creating a 
magazine that is custom-tailored for its readers, geared 
precisely to their tastes and interests 


KEY MEN — KEY MARKETS 


Hearst representatives are key men in the publication 
field. Because-—like the editors of Cosmopolitan—they 
speak for particular groups of people, with an under- 
standing of their needs and interests. 


As counselors on every phase of selling, they talk of mar- 
kets in terms of people—and intensity of interest as the 
key to circulation. 


So that Hearst advertising is keyed advertising —keyed to 
the special interests of individual people. If you want to 


be “at home” with these people, let Hearst editorial in- 
sight be the key that lets you in. 


a 
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HEARST | MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the specia/ 


interests of 10 groups of people 


++ LIKE CALIFORNIA WhrHyfour 


THE BILLION-DOLLAR ine 
VALLEY OF THE BEES 


de athe: Lay? te _ 


+ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.7 billion 


¥ Contains 3 of top 9 counties in gross cash farm income 
in the United States 


e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
© THE MODESTO BEE 


¥ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 


You reap a big crop of profits when you sell all of the nation’s 
} : e 
leading farm state, California — including the productive Inland THE FRESNO BEE 


Valley. And coast newspapers simply don’t talk to people in the 


ay 
Valley, where people buy and believe their own Bee newspapers 


Data Source: Sales Management's 1957 Copyrighted Survey 


MCCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


fe Ge sowspaper field, enty McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts -- bulk, frequency and a combined bulh-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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How to Get the Most 
From This Issue 


In this edition of our annual November 10 “Marketing on the Move,” our editors 
have tried to strike a balance between the immediate problems of 1958, and the mar- 
keting economy as it is likely to be in 1960. 


In a restricted war economy, or years of pent up demand following a war, perhaps 
a sales-marketing-advertising executive can get by with “flying by the seat of his pants,” 
but today we are faced with a clouded horizon and the good pilot will make full use 
of scientific instruments, 


The marketing pilot’s job is changing, as you will find demonstrated so clearly and so 
interestingly in the survey by executive editor, A. R. Hahn, in the feature called “The 
‘Marketing Concept’ ” starting on page 64. One reason why he must be a better planner, 
and why he or his associates must be better doers, is because his company is investing 
so heavily in the future. Today's modern corporation doesn’t wait to build new factories 
until the old ones are hopelessly obsolete or until consumer or industrial demand makes 
the new factories a necessity. Read the excellent five-company series by Lawrence M. 
Hughes, starting on page 22, on the “Break-through” expansion programs of Charles 
Pfizer, Continental Can, Reynolds Metals, Dow Chemical and Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company. Collectively they are spending more money for the future 
than they are making in profit today. Will you be as ready for 1960 as they will be? 


Che climate under which marketers will operate in the 1958-economy is brought out 
also in “This Rich Restless Country”, starting on page 16, the Hector Lazo article about 
jet-age consumers, page 37, and Dorothy Diamond's penetrating analysis of why house- 
wives don’t approve of you, page 60 


How successful you will be in meeting the challenge of tomorrow’s markets may de- 
pend greatly on how quickly you can spot and assess first signs of new trends in buyers’ 
preferences and requirements. In some instances success may be a long time coming 
unless you can seize the initiative and start the trend yourself. Designer William Snaith 
deals with this subject thoroughly and provocatively in “Who Starts Trend? (And Who 
Kills Them?),” page 78. This same alertness for future opportunity means above all 
preparedness in the sales department. Robert N. McMurry explains “Why You Must 
Plan NOW to Meet Your Sales Manpower Needs for Tomorrow” page 84. In the same 
mood, A. C. Nielsen, Jr.’s “Accent on Convenience,” page 92, raises sale sights to the 
opportunities to be found in built-in “convenience”——‘a product characteristic riding 
a mounting wave of popularity today.” 


To those who run as they read, we recommend the many Pictographs in color start- 
ing with the sequence on page 16, in connection with “This Rich Restless Country.” 
These Pictographs, you will find, are a good lead-in to the Peter B. B. Andrews article, 
page 98, which might be paraphrased, “Never under-estimate the power of the U. S. A. 
to grow faster than the economists can multiply.” All of us, government and private 
industry alike, grossly under-estimated the dynamic growth of the 40's, then the 50's 
and very likely all projections for the 60's will be adjusted upward. Incidentally, you 
will find this an excellent article to excerpt for salesmen who may have begun to wonder 
whether there is a big factor of future growth potentials jn their territories 


And now we come to the big package of this issue—the study of 262 Metropolitan 
County Areas, their counties and cities, the states of which they are a part, produced 
by our own research department with a big computing assist from the Service Division 
of International Business Machines Corporation. But before plunging into this study 
of where these areas were (population, income, retail sales) in 1950, where they are 
today (1956) and where they will be in 1960—please first study the prefatory article 
called, “Metropolitan County Area Trends,” page 106, by Dr. Jay M. Gould 


By 1960, if not before, your company will be bringing out new products with the 
aid of better machines, new and better factories—and it will be up to you to sell a 
vastly increased potential output. You will want to know which are the “growingest” 
areas. You can spot them easily in this statistical section, and you can match this “rate 
of growth” factor with the volume figures in our May 10, 1957 Survey of Buying 
Power and come up with a realistic sales plan 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor and Publisher 
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Hit ‘em where they live 


NO SELLING CAMPAIGN 
iS COMPLETE WITHOUT THE WS5SC STATIONS 


Support the Ad Council Campaigns 


Your market is moving! Since 1950 the sub- 
urbs have grown seven times as fast as the cities. 
By 1960, U.S. population will be up 18% over 
1950. While cities will have grown only 8%, the 
suburbs will be up 40%. 

Unless you go out there after them 
likely to miss up to half your market 
spending half, at that! 

That’s why you need the big 50,000 watt WBC 


you're 
the big- 


a r f\ «\ 


. 


radio stations. WBC stations go far beyond the 
city limits. WBC stations have the power, the 
personalities, the coverage, the audience 

Save yourself the trouble and expense of buy- 
ing three or four other stations to do the job one 
of them will do for you 
A. W. “Bink” Dannenbaum, WBC VP-Sales, 
MUrray Hill 7-0808, New York. Or call your 
nearest WBC station 


‘Talk it over soon with 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO 
BOSTON W8Z+W8BZA 
PITTSBURGH KOKA 
CLEVELAND KYW 
FORT WAYNE WOWO 
CHICAGO WIND 
PORTLAND. KEx 


WIND REPRESENTED BY AM RADIO SALES - 


WJZ-TV REPRESENTED BY Bi 


TELEVISION 
BOSTON WB8Z-TV 
BALTIMORE WJZ-TV 
PITTSBURGH KDKA-TV 
CLEVELAND KYW.-TYV 
SAN FRANCISCO. KPIx 


AIR-TV + KPIX REPRESENTE 


ALL OTHER WBC STATIONS REPRESENTED BY PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC 


AMERICA IS A NATION OF MALCONTENTS 

. and that’s the way we want to stay! Our land 
is richly endowed with natural resources, but our 
true wealth lies in our restless spirit, our dissatisfac- 
tion with the present, our love of progress, our 
insatiable appetite for that which is new and better 
and different. 


We are a productive nation, a competitive nation, 
a consuming nation. We not only fill our market 
places, we fill our market baskets. 


We are rich and we are restless. We have 
cultivated the science of production, nurtured 
the art of consumption and we have grown 
and prospered and flourished as a consequence. 


Within this dynamic, economic society we find that 
marketing is on the move. It is moving quickly, 
boldly, confidently into a new and still greater era. 
It is full of new concepts, new techniques, new 
methods, new opportunities. There is no looking 


back to yesterday. The eyes of marketing are 


this rich, 


focused on the future, and what a bright future it is! 


Change comes fast. Within five short years there 
will be some 17 million new American consumers 
to serve. Ten years from now, as we prepare to 
enter 1968, our population will exceed 210 mil- 
lion, up 23% from today. Sales, if they keep pace 
with our economy, will be up nearly 50%. People 
will be consuming more products and services, both 
individually and collectively. We will continue to 
merit the label of “a rich, restless country.” 


Let’s take a journey with the seers to that not too 
distant day when your secretary props a 1968 
calendar on your desk. Then, as now, your primary 
concern is with marketing. Your title on the door 
probably includes that very word. You're a v.-p. 
of marketing, charged with carrying out the “mar- 
keting concept” in your company. Your salary— 
including new fringe benefits, annuities, stock op- 
tions—is nearly double what it was back in 1957. 
Some of that increase is due to inflation—perhaps 
15%. Most of it is a reward for increased sales 


Here are “the economic facts 
of life for long range market 
planning” as seen by Dr. Jay 
M. Gould, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’s director of 
research. 


For 17 years we have had a 


.and why it will stay that way! 


ANNUAL BIRTHRATE 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED 


(FIGURES IN MILLIONS) 


sustained prosperity. During 1940 1950 


SOURCE: CENSUS BUREAU; 
1960 PROJECTION BY SALES MANAGEMENT > 


“MARRYING AGE” IS 
LOWER 
(MEDIAN 
AGES) 


me 
— = _ ~ 
1900 1940 1950 1956 =-:1960 


SOURCE: CENSUS BUREAU; 1960 PROJECTION 
BY SALES MANAGEMENT 


1956 1960 
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volume. A part of your raise is compensation for 


your increased burden of responsibility. 


You work differently, you think differently, you 
plan differently in 1968. For one thing, you're more 
dependent on advertising to pre-condition your 
prospects for the salesman’s call. Your salesman’s 
time is now too valuable for much cold prospecting. 
He’s a well-paid, imaginative ambassador of service. 
He has a higher ratio of sales to calls than he used 
to. Also, he brings back bigger orders. 


You act faster in 1968. You are flanked by data- 
processing machines which feed you market and 
sales information with electronic speed. To make 
efficient use of this advanced equipment you rec- 
ognize the need for making comparably fast deci- 
sions. You play hunches less often; you are a more 
scientific manager. Your whole approach is more 
professional. 


Markets are different than they were in the ’50Os. 
Population is no longer classified as rural and 


restless country 


urban. The growth of suburbia and exurbia made 
such a division unworkable. Cities are less im- 
portant than homogeneous marketing areas. There 
is less regional variation than there used to be. In 
come distribution is more nearly equal between the 
South and the East. There are proportionately more 


of the very young and the elderly. 


Competition is keener, more plentiful, better- 
financed. Mergers, diversification, new busi- 
nesses, new processes are a daily challenge to 
your marketing prowess. 


You are personally playing a bigger part in the 
selection, design and packaging of the new products 
you are to sell. You introduce new products, new 
packages, product improvements more frequently 
to satisfy the “restless, eager-for-change” character 
of the American consumer. You, as a marketing 
executive in 1968, are clearly convinced that there 


is no stronger word in modern selling than “new.” 


Your office routine is different. You seldom dictate 


Continued on next page 


RATIO OF “MARRIEDS” 
TO “SINGLES” HAS RISEN 


3.96 3.96 
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1940 1950 1956 
SOURCE: CENSUS BUREAU 


AS A RESULT THE POPU- 
LATION IS GETTING BIG- 
GER AND YOUNGER... 


% OF POPULATION UNDER 18 YEARS 


1950 BF 13.1%. 17.2 
’ 

is 

y | 

1900 940 1950 1956 


SOURCE: CENSUS BUREAU SOURCE, CENSUS BUREAU 


BUT SINCE IMPROVED 
HEALTH STANDARDS 
HAVE CUT DEATH 
RATES... 


DEATHS PER THOUSAND POPULATION 
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Continued from preceding page 

a letter to your secretary anymore: Your new dictat- 
ing equipment is extremely easy to use; and a larger 
percentage of your work is now conducted by long- 
distance telephone. You find the telephone especial- 
ly valuable these days since it is equipped with a 
switch that permits you to see the person on the 
other end. Your salesmen use the TV-phone to show 
and demonstrate products. Once a month you set 
up a TV-phone circuit which brings all your district 


managers into view for a low-expense meeting. 


Your secretary, in addition to being a Gal Friday, 
is a machine operator par excellence. She has a 
battery of new electronic and mechanical machines 
which help her to do a highly efficient job. In addi- 
tion to her electric typewriter—equipped with an 
assortment of different type faces—she has a photo- 
copier through which she feeds all letters for 
reduction to 3x5-inch file-card size. The little cards 
are easier to file than large, wrinkly papers and the 


file space she needs is greatly reduced. 


She has a clean, speedy duplicator, a recording at 
| : I 2 


this r 7 
mun FICK, TOST\OSS 


tachment for the telephone, a TV-phone, a collec- 
tion of form letters on punched cards which she can 
insert in her automatic typewriter for effortless typ- 
ing. She has an inexpensive electronic calculator 
for checking your expense account. She finds the 
battery operated pencil sharpener a real con- 
venience. 


What about the years until then—the short 120 
months that will fly by between now and ’68? 
They will be a challenge to your ability to change 
with progress, to accommodate yourself to new con- 
cepts, new methods. During that time you'll have 
to keep abreast of giant marketing advances and 


quickly adapt the best of them to your company’s 


operations. 


Your personal life will be greatly changed by 
1968. You'll still be busy. But top management 
will insist that you take two or three vacations a 
year—more or less to give you a chance to recharge 
yourself. The four-day week may be close to reality 


Continued on next page 
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EVEN THE PERCENTAGE 
OF OLDSTERS IS RISING 
yp OF POPULATION OVER 65 YEARS 


1950 8.1 1950 


1956 1956 
1960 1960 
1970 1970 


SOURCE, CENSUS BUREAU 


MEANWHILE, THE REST 
OF THE POPULATION DE- 
CLINES IN PROPORTION 


°, OF POPULATION BETWEEN 18 AND 65 


OURCE 
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MORE WOMEN WORKERS 
% OF WOMEN OVER 14 YEARS IN LABOR FORCE 
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Know 
Charlotte 
by the 
company 
it keeps 


Bank debits ‘‘a dependable 
indication of business 
activity,” show Charlotte keeps 
company with many “first 
fifty” cities.* For major results, 
give Charlotte a major 
appropriation. And, of course, 
Spend it on WBT Radio 

which exceeds the next largest 
Charlotte radio station in 

total weekly coverage 

(NCS #2) by 894.9% 


Standard Metropolitan Area 


Providence $1 
S$] 462.297 000 «+ Ch 
¢ Phoenix $1.262.642.000 « 


$/,/03.819 000 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Continued from preceding page 
for factory workers——perhaps for your sales staff 

but you'll probably choose to work five days. Never- 
theless, you'll find more leisure time, more time for 
the family, for recreation—and especially for travel. 
The world will be your playground, with no spot 


too remote for a week-end visit at affordable cost. 


Your home will probably be not in the suburbs, 
but a good distance beyond, Fast mono-rail or 
heli-bus transportation will permit you to cover 
the 60- to 80-mile commuting distance in about 
an hour. Jet airliners will carry you on trips 
across the country; more leisurely helicopters 
will carry you on shorter hops. 


You'll live in a remarkable world in 1968, produced 


by a “restless, improvement-seeking” people. In 


your new environment will be: atomic-powered 


ships and trains watch-size transistor radios. . . 


new convenience foods tasty irradiation-proc 


essed delicacies from faraway lands . .. new knowl 


edge of space and the universe more cars, 


fewer traffic lights, better roads . 
television 


. Shopping by 
new wonder drugs for cancer, 
diabetes, alcoholism . . . new fabrics, new plastics, 
new metals. 


America is truly a restless nation, and we are richer 
for it. Our desire for better products, better services 
is the inexhaustible fuel for our economic dynamo. 
The competitive spirit generated makes it possible 
for us to advance civilization further in a decade 
than our ancestors were able to do in centuries. 


Our rate of progress continues to accelerate—faster 
and faster, bigger and bigger, better and better. 
It's a wonderfully dizzy pace, a challenging pace 
for each and every marketing executive, for each ad- 
vertising man, for every salesman. Our continued 
growth depends upon expanded sales, and expanded 


sales depend upon the alertness, the energy, the in- 
telligence, the skill of the marketers in this rich, 
restless country! THE END 


FACTORY PRODUCTION WILL INCREASE 


FRB INDEX OF MANUFACTURING OUTPUT, 1947-49 100 


ag || 144 


BOMB eevee) 


1956 
SOURCE, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


CONSEQUENTLY, WE’LL HAVE A 
RISING LIVING STANDARD, WITH 
HIGHER REAL INCOMES 

REAL DISPOSABLE INCOME PER CAPITA (1956 PRICES) 


$1,536 $1,708 


$1,053 


1956 1960 
SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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Revise your sales potential ! 


...add 


that can be reached in such 
depth with a single medium 


. ad Kaz27ly Weekly 


When you add FAMILY WEEKLY, the colorful Sunday magazine read every 
Sunday in 4,287,741 homes in 166 markets, you add a responsive audience 
that averages over 60% of all families in a giant market that accounts for 


$26,811,793,000 IN RETAIL SALES! 


Regular checks by advertisers and agencies using 
FAMILY WEEKLY consistently point to the 


out of ten families in 166 cities — and where it is 
the ONLY Sunday magazine read in most of 


high readership and response their advertising 
gets in America’s fastest-growing Sunday maga- 
zine — and so does the 56% gain in FAMILY 
WEEKLY ’s advertising linage for the first nine 
months of this year. 


This responsiveness, plus FAMILY WEEKLY’s 
unique pattern of markets and coverage, offers 
advertisers solid impact in a giant Supercity 
market where it reaches an average of NINE 


FAMILY WEEKLY 


the homes in its 526-county coverage area 


Your FAMILY WEEKLY representative 
would like an opportunity to discuss with you 
the significance of its phenominal growth in mar 
kets, readership and advertising, and to show 
you what you add when your schedule includes 
the saturated coverage of 166 markets that ac 
count for 13.9% of all U. S. retail sales — with 
one order, one billing and in full color. Ask him 
in soon 


MAGAZINE, Inc. 


153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 
Leonard S$. Davidow, Publisher 
NEW YORK 17: 17 East 45th Street 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building 
CLEVELAND 15: 1066 Hanna Building 
LOS ANGELES 5: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., 633 South Westmoreland Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blonchard-Nichols, Assoc., 33 Post Street 
MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


ONE DOLLAR out of every $7.18 spent at retail in the U. S. is spent in the markets saturated by FAMILY WEEKLY 
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Five Fast-Growing Firms 


hundreds studied, five wer [hey are members of such “indus trebled net profits, from $66.7 to 
the report on the follow tri is packaging, chemicals, metals $194.3 million. While not revealing 
abrasives and coatings, and pharma hoped-for ratios, all of them—despite 
dynamic manufacturing ceuticals. But as a group, and even the probability of high taxes and of 
vhose progr ind plan separately, they sell to nearly all in higher wages and costs—expect to 
old here ire getting geared dustries And steadily their scope strengthen them by 1960 

iter volume, wider mat widens (Last year Continental’s profit ratio 
ther profit In ag the companies range from to sales was 4.3%. Dow made 8.5%, 
rmment nd manpowel four to Il decades (The oldest ot Reynolds nearly 10% 4 Pfizer more 

facilitte ind product de them—Pfizer—-was the last to strike its than 10%, and 3M nearly 12.) 

1 organization and tride and has since grown fastest of lo insure both profits and position 
ertising and other func all.) But in each the current main tomorrow, three of the five in this last 
nterpri ire setting out manager has been in his post for less decade plowed more than half of 

vake the markets of than ‘ars. The managers are earnings back into their business. The 

ind abroad named Clay, Doan, Reynolds, Bue two others—-Dow and Reynolds—in- 

esting heavily in to tow and McKeen. All but one of them vested in capital facilities through 

Iheir faith is shared by more General Clay of Continental—grew these 10 years more than twice their 

than 00,000 employes and more up with the business. Two of them earnings, and this year, in fact are 
than 00,000 harecowners Then Leland Doan of Dow and Richard putting into “plant” three times 
magne rrowth companie Reynolds of Reynolds Metals—run much as they 
1 by the fact that in businesses where the “family” control year 


as 
made, after taxes, last 
The entire five-company inves- 
lecade the combined or at least influence, is still strong ment this year comes to $407 million 

number shareowners has But all the businesses, for at least a an increase of 18% 
quadruy decade, have been publicly owned All are intensifying product devel- 
B iles size these five are This decade has seen the five opment and pioneering. Several in 
Continental Can Co., Inc., New York companies multiply their “combined” the last decade have 
Ihe Dow Chemical Co Midland sales three and a half times, from such efforts 
Mich : iwlds Metals Co., Rich $710 million to $2.566 billion bill for 
mond Minnesota Mining & For the year 1960 they have set million 
Manufa » (3M), St. Paul their collective sales sights (all of Their total $35 
Minn ‘ Pfizer & Co., Inc them, perhaps, too modestly) some tising and 
Brooklvn. All of them produce and SO higher, at $3.815 billion 


quadrupled 
This year their combined 
“research” will amount to $67 


million for adver- 
promotion tells industries 


and consumers that these fast-growing 
ell nationally and internationally In the last decade the five nearly five are going places. 
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Gear for Greater Growth 


Five “Fastest Growers” Five Companies Current 
Set High Targets for1960 Treble Net Profits Capital 
in Decade Expenditures 


1947 1956 1960 
Sales Sales Target 1947 1956 1956 1957 


Cont. Can be ro se $12.8 mill. $43.1 mill. $80.5 mill. $67 mill. 


(*) Dow 170.7 627.6 900 = : 
Chemical million million million 21.1 mill. 53.1 mill. 162 mill. 175 mill. 


Reynolds 
Metals 


Minn. 
Mining 
Chas. 
Pfizer 


140.3 409.1 750 128mill. 41.2 mill, 72 mill. 120 mil. 


93.4 330.8 500 10.7 mill. 38.7 mill. 28 mill. 40mill. 


39.2 178.3 265 9.3mill, 18.2mill. 3.6 mill. lOmill. 


Totals oe ar $3815 $66.7 mill. $194.3 mill. $346.1 mill. $412 mill 


(*) Dow figures are for fiscal years ended May 31, 1957 and 1947. Others are calendar year 
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Continental Can Co. Girds to Meet 
Broader Packaging Demands 


Big Continental Can Co., Inc., 
York, 1 


lot more of 


getting geared to put a 
America’s, and the 
orid products under wrap 
Since World War Il, and e pe jally 

in the eV veal 

Lucius DPD. Clay a 

ind chief operating head, Continental 

na teadily 


diversified packaging company 


under General 


board chairman 


widened its scope as a 
h recent acquisitions as Robert 
paper containers, Hazel 
Atlas Gila Co., and White Cap Co 
helped to expand sales 50% last year 

from $666 million to $1 billion. But 
a $12-million-a-year 


(salir ) 


research pro 
gram, in packages from nearly all 
materials, may be an even bigger fac 
tor in projected $1.4 billion sales by 
1960 

Last month, after 24 years of ex 
periments, involving the manufacture 
of several million units, Continental 
went to market with aluminum cans 
In addition to these conventional 
three-piece and drawn cans,” General 
Clay announces that “early next year 
Continental will offer aluminum can 
formed by impact extrusion.” 

Continental considers aluminum not 
as a substitute for tinplate, but as a 
means of metal 


versatility and 


giving containers 


greater usefulness 
Aluminum has advantages, Clay ex 
plains, “in weight saving, resistance to 
corrosion, shelf life of some products, 
flexibility of styling and decorative 
quality.” It would mean most to prod 
ucts “requiring packages with visual 
appeal and where the cost of the con 
tainer is small in relation to the cost 
of the contents.” 


New Types of Packaging 


Meanwhile, Continental has intro 
duced several new types of aluminum 
foil packaging, Liquipak fiber drums 
and Conomet metalized yarn. Its new 
Savorlock cans will soon be used for 
soluble coffee and peanut butter and 
other foods not previously canned 
And, miracle of miracles, there comes 
a plastic permitting hair 
trigger control for ketchup 

In the 1947-56 decade the U.S 
“packaging market” nearly doubled 
to $10 billion annually. Last year the 
paper part of it came to $5.3 billion 
metal nearly $2 billion; plastics and 
flexible packaging, about $700 million, 
and all other types together about $2 


container 


24 


LUCIUS D. CLAY 
Chairman, Continental Can Co. 
READY FOR WRAP-UP: Diversifica 
tion offers customers “right package” 
in metal or glass, paper or plastics. 


billion. Rate of growth of plastic and 
flexible packaging in this decade has 
been fastest of all 

Though Continental last year finally 
moved ahead of American Can (whose 
sales rose modestly from $715 to 
$772 million) to become the biggest 
packager, it can claim first place to- 
day only in fiber drums. American 
Can leads in metal; Owens-Illinois in 
glass; Dobeckmun (just acquired by 
Dow Chemical) in flexible packaging; 
Container Corp. in folding cartons, 
and both Lily and Dixie outsell Con- 
tinental in paper containers. 

Cans continue to account for more 
than half of the company’s dollar vol 
ume. But in this area growth is com- 
plicated by the fact that customers 
have become canners. Food manu- 
example, now make 
13% of all cans. (Campbell Soup Co 
ranks third, after American and Con- 
tinental, among “can companies.”) 

Continental’s job, as Clay sees it, 
is to be able to give all 40,000 cus 
tomers the packages to fit their needs 


facturers, for 


and to add more customers. At the 
same time Chairman Clay and Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Fogarty probably 
will take special interest in the 200 
big manufacturer-customers who pro- 
vide the company with the bulk of 
their volume, 


To Strengthen Profits 


Even without Gair, Hazel-Atlas and 
White Cap, Continental’s sales in 1956 
would have risen by $74 million, or 
nearly 40% more than American’s. 

“Our acquisition program,” Clay 
emphasizes, “has been accomplished 
We intend now to strengthen stand- 
ing and profits in all our areas.” 
Corporate profits of $43.1 million 
last year came to only a bit more 
than 4% of sales. While cans and 
glass are virtually “depression-proof” 

and in over a half-century Con- 
tinental never has had a red year 
margins are expected to be higher in 
such areas as paper and kraft and 
plastics. 

Each packaging division, he ex- 
plains, makes five-year targets. “These 
take into account present markets, 
probable changes in them, and de- 
velopment of new markets. 

“Then on the company level we 
work out a three-year plan—revised 
annually—to provide for such real- 
ities as financing and to determine 
priorities. The $1.4 to $1.5 billion 
objective for 1960 would be met by 
present lines. New products developed 
by divisional or central research may 
cause us to set our corporate sights 
higher 

“In 1951 the divisions started to 
make three-year projections. In 1955 
the range was extended to five years. 
Most capital-facilities programs re- 
quire two or three years. The longer 
term assures us of the ‘tools’ to do 
the job.” 

Tomorrow larger volume would 
come primarily from the domestic 
civilian market. The company owns 
can subsidiaries in Canada and Cuba, 
and flexible-package producers in Bra- 
zil, Colombia and Mexico, and a large 
interest in a Mexican can company. 
But while affiliates operate across the 
Free World, Continental has only a 
minority interest in them—‘“and no 
part in management. Our equity over- 
seas “Gen. Clay says,” is only $13 
million.” 
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U.S. defense business—now con- 
fined mostly to subcontracting on air- 
plane parts and missiles—comes to 
only 3% of total volume. 

With other companies Continental 
is now building a nuclear reactor. 
General Clay is quite sure, however, 
that radio isotopes “will not put the 
can out of business. More than ever 
packages will preserve—and promote 
—products.” 

Of combined net profit of $188 
million in the last decade Continental 
has put $99 million back into the 
business. In this period both long 
term debt and plant and equipment 
(net) have nearly quadrupled—tre- 
spectively to $116 million and $343 
million. Equity including operating 
reserves of common _ stockholders 
meanwhile has nearly trebled, to $338 
million. The company now has 147 
plants in this country—50 more than 
it had two years ago—and 54,000 
employes. 


$170 Million Investment 


Last year Continental and com 
ponent companies put $80.5 million 
into capital facilities, including timber 
lands. Though now said to be “built 
up to demand,” $67 million more is 
being invested in 1957, as part of 
$170 million in the next few years 
One current item is a new paper mill 

I'wo years ago Continental’s Central 
Research and Engineering Division 
moved into a new $4 million center 
at Chicago. This center, Clay points 
out, is concerned with the “whole 
range of raw materials for developing 
the packages of tomorrow.” 

Raymond G. Fisher, director of 
sales research and promotion, makes 
both five-to-10-year and ‘more detailed 
one-to-three year business projections 
Charles B. Stauffacher, vice-president 
for finance, bases his financial plan 
ning on the latter 

Stauffacher is not too cheerful 
about 1958: “Smaller crops this year 
will mean less to can and bottle. The 
overall index of production next year 
probably will decline. Because most 
industries are now built up to de- 
mand, captial expenditures will be 
lower. Interest rates are high . . . So 
are inventories.” 

In 1959 the economy would move 
forward again. Still, Stauffacher ex- 
pects more of the company’s 40 to 
50% increase in sales by 1960 to de 
rive from higher prices, due to con- 
tinued “wage inflation,” than from the 
increasing physical volume 

The company’s 500 field men are 
the front-line members of some two 
dozen sales groups. Their work is 
backed by at least 500 people—man- 
agers, service specialists, promotion 
men, and others 
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With its emergence as a “general 
packaging company,” Continental set 
out to decentralize both operations 
and staff supervision. In the Metal 
Group today, for example, are execu- 
tive vice-presidents for Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Pacific Divisions, supervising 
both production and sales in their 
areas. Eight area managers have sim- 
ilar responsibilities. Under them are 
22 district managers. Product sales 
managers report both to respective di- 
vision sales managers and to the gen- 
eral manager of sales for Metal. 

Other paper products are now in a 
“Gair Group.” Hazel-Atlas has be 
come the nucleus of a Glass and 
Plastics Operations Group 

Among Continental’s contributions 
to the new members of the family, 
Raymond Fisher says, are “(1) mar 
keting services—including sales plann 
ing, sales training, market research and 
advertising; and (2) a smooth flow of 
people,” to insure coverage of all the 
sales bases and to fill the growing num- 
ber of managerial positions. 

In recent years, he adds, “We've 
revitalized our sales force. We're also 
working to provide adequate replace- 
ments for today and to meet greater 
manpower needs in the next few 
Probably, we haven't enough 
manpower yet for all this—but we're 
working toward it.” 

On a super-chart, dotted by a ser- 
ies of red and green symbols, Con 
tinental’s marketing chief keeps track 
of the “promotability” of all field 
managers and salesmen. Every six 
months each man learns how his area 
and district managers rate his work 
and his “chances.” 


years 


For several years the company has 
recruited from colleges 150 young 
men annually for engineering, manu 
facturing and sales. But an executive 
adds: “We try to bring in one non 
college man for every college man.’ 


Youthful Sales Force 


Half of today’s total sales force has 
been World War Il 
Fisher describes the group as “youth 
ful—but balanced.” A training pro 
gram, launched in 1947, has been 
improved. The training period, in 
cluding field work, now covers 18 to 
22 months. Continental’s trainers are 
now installing similar systems at Gair 
Hazel-Atlas and White Cap 

Lucius Clay says that “the staff is 
the servant of the line.” Fisher's 
work is primarily advisory and consul 
tative. But five functions are directly 
under him 


added since 


advertising-sales promo 
tion, sales organization and training 
public relations, commercial research 
and the Washington office 

Since 1951 Continental Can has 
supplemented campaigns in business 


publications (currently 118 publica 
tions) with a monthly series of color 
spreads in Business Week, Fortune 
and Time, to tell industry leaders that 
“Continental has the right package for 
you” and to emphasize its “tailor 
Each of these inset 
spotlights a different type of 
product. (For beer, the company of 


made service.” 
tions 


fers cans, bottles, caps, glasses, pape! 
cups, six-pack wraparounds, and kraft 
cases, ) 

Advertising expenditures this year 
will reach a record $1 million—as 
compared with $1.2 million in 1956, 
without the Robert Gair and Hazel 
Atlas acquisitions—but still come to 
only .2% of sales 

American Can boasts of becoming 
the first can manufacturer to use 
television nationally.” Continental ad 
mits that reviewing other 
media— including television, radio and 


“we're 


consumer magazines.” But this biggest 
packager is not to be rushed 

Meanwhile, since 1951, it has en 
gaged in a thorough program for 
students in plant-city 
areas on “Packaging: Its Contributions 
to Better Living.” And a movie on 
“The Story of Packaging” has been 
shown to millions of people in thou 
sands of groups across the U. § 

“Because we knew Continental was 
going to diversify further,” one execu 
tive explains, “the film did not con 
centrate just on metal.” 
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Across the map from Midland 
Mich., the future of chemicals, plastics 
ind magnesium 1s 
Dowed 

In 10 fiscal years ended last May 
41 The Dow Chemical Co. made a 
total net profit of $376 million and 
while keeping 
rently 73,000 


getting richly en 


shareholders—, cur- 
happy, plowed $780 
facilities for 600 
products. In fiscal 1957 alone capital 


million into new 


investments were more than three 
tin net profits 

Yet Dr. Leland I. Doan, president 
is sure that it pays: In the last decade, 
when annual net profit grew 2.5 times 
to $53 millon, and revenues more 
than 3.5 to $635 million, common 
hareholders 
$427 million 


For 1961 Dow ts shooting for a 


equity quadrupled to 


+1 billion sales volume 

As in the 60 years to now, Dow's 
growth tomorrow would stem = pre 
dominantly trom its own creativeness 
ind pioneering. Recent acquisition of 
the Dobeckmum Co., maker of pack 
aging materials and other products, 


was Dow's first in 19 years 


Just Part of the Empire 


The sprawling chemical complex on 
the banks of the 
Midland today is just part of the 


littabawassee at 


empire Dow manufactures in 11 
stutes Already “Michigan,” 
ind “California” have become full 


“Texas” 


cale geographical divisions, produc 


ing and selling almost the whole 
mamut of products 
Meanwhile, at 


inother basic-chemicals Operation ts 


Plaquemine, La., 


i-building. (On 60,000 adjoining acres 
Dow may develop oil and gas wells.) 
Near Williamsburg, Va., a plant soon 
will start turning out the new Dow 
created synthetic fiber Zefran At 
Bay City, Mich., a new petrochemical 
plant is rearing And at Madison, 
Hll., a 13,200-ton extrusion press has 
he wun tt Stamp out largest ever sizes 
of magnesium tubing and I beams 
(Dow is the sole private producer of 
magnesium.) 


At this stave Dow's domestic sales 


are handled by four product-group 
organizations, under Donald K. Ball 
man, director of sales, and William R 


Dixon, general sales manager. Interna 
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Dow Chemical Pl 


into Plants 


tional operations are separate—as are 
Dobeckmum’s. The new synthetic 
fibers will have their own setup—un- 
der Ballman and Dixon. Dow now has 
17 sales offices in the U.S. and four 
in Canada. 

Subsidiaries and affiliates operate in 
Canada, Argentina, Brazil, England, 
India, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands 
and Venezuela. In addition to several 
domestic subsidiaries, Dow is _half- 
owner of Dow Corning, Ethyl-Dow 
Chemical and Saran Yarns Co., oper- 
ated separately. 

Of last year’s “consolidated” vol- 
ume, chemicals accounted for 53%; 
plastics, 32%; magnesium, 9; agri 
cultural products, 6%. 

Chemicals continue to be the core 
of the business. in this division recent 
new products and uses have ranged 
from Separan, originated for mining, 
which now helps to separate solids 
from liquids in various industries, to 
Chlorothene low-toxicity solvent for 
cleaning and degreasing and Dowex- 
ion exchange resins for water soften 
ing 

Plastics are growing fast. The $200 
million volume in this product group 
in fiscal 1957 was due both to such 
“basics” as styrene and vinyl chloride, 
vinylidene chloride and vinyl toluene, 
and to such newcomers, for Dow, as 
polyethylene, solyvinylchloride and 
Styrofoam 

In magnesium the $100 which pred 
ecessor Midland Chemical Co. ap- 
propriated tn 1896 for experiments 
with making magnesium hydrate from 
the brine beneath eastern Michigan, 
is paying off. Dow now mines mag- 
nesium from the ocean at Freeport, 
Texas, and sells $56 million of it an- 
nually. High hopes are held for 
thorium-alloy magnesium for missiles 
and high-speed aircraft, and many 
other uses. A distributor organization, 
built in’ the last four years to stock 
and sell sheet and standard extrusion 
sections, is becoming more effective. 
But in motor cars, against aluminum 
and zinc, magnesium lately has lost 
ground 


ows $780 Million 


or Tomorrow 


Agricultural chemicals —- mainly 
weed, brush and grass-killers and fu- 
migants—now represent about $38 
million volume annually. 

International sales last year were 
$50 million, and are expanding at twice 
the corporate rate. 

“Ceaseless expansion,” says one 
financial publication, “has become 
Dow’s normal way of doing business.” 
But much of it, in plant facilities, 
has been done under fast write-off 
certificates from the government. In 
recent years these have exceeded net 
earnings by 60%. Also, in four years, 
Dow has cut long-term debt from 
$249.2 to $132.6 million; paid off 
$100 million in short-term notes, and 
called the last $30 million of preferred. 


Look Ahead 25 Years 

With Dow, “short-range” projec- 
tions are five years, Leland Doan 
says. “In some areas—such as ex- 
tracting oil from shale hydrocarbons 
in Colorado—we try to see ahead 
25 years. 

“Capital expenditures need not go 
on at the present rate. They seem to 
come in waves, But we intend to be 
ready for opportunities.” 

One opportunity is in magnesium 
This division, now in the black, would 
contribute more to 1961 profits—the 
overall ratio of which to sales would 
then be higher than the current 8.3%. 
Singlehanded, Dow has done “a ter- 
rific job of educating customers on 
magnesium,” Doan thinks. “But 
others have helped. We're getting a 
lot of ideas from customers.” Now a 
Detroit company is about to become 
the second private U.S. producer 
Dow is “glad to have competitors to 
help spread the word around.” 

Another opportunity is abroad. By 
1961 the international operation might 
account for $150 million volume. 
Plastics would continue to grow ra- 
pidly, and Doan need hardly add 
“We're always bullish on chemicals.” 

Despite the current textile dold 
rums, Dow has large hopes for its 
synthetic fibers. 

After World War I~when the bot- 
tom dropped out of the chemical 
market and many U.S. producers 
were merging to meet German dump- 
ing and price-cutting—founder Her- 
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bert H. Dow decided to go deeply and 
broadly into product research. To 
day, in this function the company 
spends more than 3% of sales, or $25 
million. 

In this period research 
have doubled to 2,500 
30 «divisional and 


personnel 
They work in 
seven company 
wide laboratories. They produce for 
Dow patents at a current 125-a-year 
rate. Through the four stages—from 
“the idea,” through data gathering, 
pilot plant to commercial reality the 
average gestation period is seven to 
nine years. But Doan says that “each 
research dollar ultimately results in 
three dollars of new plant.” And each 
“plant,” of course, is expected to pro 
duce a lot more than its price in new 
sales 

In some ways Dow Chemical is still 
a “family affair.” Herbert Dow’s son 
Willard H. was president from 1930 
until his death in 1949. The founder's 
son-in-law, Doan, then di 
sales, has been president 
for eight years. Dr. Earl W. Bennett 
is chairman. The Dow _ family 
today owns less than 20% of the com- 
pany. All except one of the 15 di- 
rectors are “active,” and four of them 
Dows and Doans 


Leland 
rector of 


Dow’s employe “family” is now 
27,500 strong. Of these 45% are now 
shareholders. The company encour 
ages this. At first employes could put 
in 20% of their salary or wages, but 
this was reduced to 10% 


A New Sales Job 


When I mentioned that I had heard 
that Dow has no organization chart, 
Doan said, “We have 50 of them.” 
These have to do with functional and 
egional Operations. The “vice-presi 
dent in charge of Texas” (or of 
California) gets “a great deal of re 
sponsibility.” He is in charge of all 
functions except sales 

But more than ever sales are cen 
tralized at Midland 

A newly-created “sales” position is 
that of director of corporate relations, 
held by Donald Williams, long vice 
president and sales director. William’s 
job includes liaison with 
other representing the 
company at industry and other gather 
ings; trade relations and “high level 
selling.” Through 33 years with Dow 
he has met many in the chemical in- 
dustry and knows who 
among the others 


top-level 
companies 


“counts” 
Williams is now 
building a dossier on who in Dow 
know Chemical’s Who’s Who. 


Dow’s major customers are still 
other chemical manufacturers 
among them DuPont and Allied. Such 
producers, and major chemical dis 
tributors—some 75 companies all told 
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LELAND |. DOAN 
President, Dow Chemical Co. 


“CEASELESS EXPANSION”: Dow ex 
pects greater opportunities in chemi- 
cals, plastics, magnesium, new fibers 
—aims at $1 billion sales in 1961. 


account for more than half of its 
volume. But in one way or another 
Dow’s products get into every in 
dustry. And five-year-old Saran Wrap 
may be the first of a “line” to con 
summers 

In sales Dow seeks to do more 
than merely grow with the industries 
its serves. In recent years it has 
launched or developed such functions 
as market research and sales training 
and has gone in for consumer adver 
tising, explains general sales manager 
Dixon. The combined advertising-pro 
motion budget now comes to $6 mil 
lion. “But it’s still spread thin,” 
Dixon shows. “Of 600 products, only 
100 are promoted.” 

Under Ballman and Dixon depart 
mental sales managers direct chemi 
cals, plastics, magnesium, agricultural 
chemicals, and now textile fibers 
Under the “plastics” manager, for ex 
ample, is a merchandising manager 
coordinating such work as advertising 
product publicity, trade shows and 
demonstrations, and then sales man 
agers for molded products, coating 
fabricated products 


Defines Sales Targets 


The departmental head develops 
budgets for all sales functions (ex 
cept advertising, which is separately 
centralized); works to define 
targets, and, Dixon says, “matches 
distribution productivity with produc 


sales 


tion facilities and sales opportunties.’ 

Of 1,500 people in Dow Sales, 500 
Some 100 to 
Most are hired 
after interviews with several 


now are field salesmen 
150 join annually 
locally 


people, group discussion and aptitude 
tests. Three-fourths are college grad 
uates, but with various majors— “not 
only chemistry and engineering—but 
even journalism!” 

In selling to 70 industries, Dixon 
points out, “we need a lot of know 
ledge. We also use almost every dis 


tribution means—through — brokers, 
jobbers, wholesalers and direct. Aver 
age annual volume per salesman vat 
ies among departments between $150 
OOO and $3 


Straight salaries 


million.” Dow pays 
But some beginners 
may get more than others, on the 
strength of their aptitude, intelligence, 
college record, business experience, O1 
military service 

By the way, we've found our men 
in sales to be just as bright as those 
in product research: Both groups 
average 122 

Ihe tyros come, 30 at a time, to 
Midland, for six 


basic indoctrination and then four to 


school at weeks’ 
12 weeks training in a sales depart 
ment. Usually they start selling Dow 
in their Own home areas Since 
1939 field sales manpower has mul 
tiplied eight times while dollar volume 
has gone up 16 times, Opportunities 
have proportionately. And 
Dow is getting set to sell more of 
more things tomorrow 


grown 


Major Growth Areas 

Magnesium would be one of them 
Dr. J. D. Hanawalt, vice-president 
and manager, and William S 
sales manager of the Magnesium De 


l Oose, 


partment, cite these as some major 


growth areas: | 
’ 


chemical and metal 
semi-fabrication with 
newly-developed 


lurgical 2 
installa 
tions ranging from buildings to aircraft 
and missiles; 3 


alloys, for 
tooling plates and 
photo-engraving 

Ihe market is more limited for 
earth satellites the first U.S 
of which, magnesium-clad, soon will 
spin around us, 250 miles up, at 18, 
O00 miles per hour 

Meanwhile, despite a higher aver 
age price than that of other metals 
magnesium consumption now 18 grow 
ing at a rate nearly twice that of its 
low-weight rival, aluminum. Under the 
Dowmetal brand magnesium has been 


version 


combined with aluminum, rare earth 
metals, thorium, zirconium, and man 
ganese to widen its use in many places, 
to truck bodies and 
to luggage and lad 


from teleprinter 
electric motor: 
ders 

Two-thirds of 
nual $56 million magnesium volume 
is still for military uses. But when 
this metal contributes at least $100 
million to Dow $1 billion total by 
1961, i 


civilian 


Dow's current an 


greater share would be 
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“3M 's" 
500 Mill 


Ihe slogan says 3M—where 1 
seach is the key to tomorrow.” Since 
1916, when $500 was authorized for 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, estimates 
that “each dollar spent on research 
has brought back $30 in new product 


a first laboratory 


ale 

It happens that 1916 also was the 
year when 3M managed to declare a 
first dividend 

Articles of 1902 
covered not only corundum and abra 
all kinds and 
products 

loday, two of the 3M’s might be 
called 


longer mines corundum 


incorporation in 


ives made from it but 
other muneral 
misnome! [he company no 
nor anything 
else, and its scope is far wider than 
Minnesota. Its creative efforts pre- 
dominantly in one form or other of 
have 25,000 


coatings spawned 


items, many sold around the world 
But in 3M’s case the word “prod 
ucts may call for some defining 
Herbert P. Buetow, president, points 
out, for example, that “we make 


There are 
1,500 adhesives, coatings and sealers 
and the 400 varieties of probably the 
best-known line bearing the Brand of 
the Tartan: “Scotch” tape 

By product groups, 3M’s $331 mil 
lion sales in 1956 were divided: pres 


10,000 kinds of sandpaper.’ 


sure-sensitive and 


7¢ 


gummed = tapes 
2; coated abrasives, adhesives and 
18%: electrical 
17% ; graphic products, 14% 
products, &% 


coatings, products, 
building 
chemicals-plastics, 8% 
export and Canadian sales, 7%; mis 
cellaneous new products, 1%. Of the 
$38.7 million net profits in 1956, 40% 
came from products developed and 
marketed in the last 10 years 
Diversified creativeness, in labora 
tories and market places, not only has 
multiplied sales 80 times in a quarter 


made 3M 


depression-proof.” In that 


century but has largely 
dismal 
year 1932 the company made a net 
profit of nearly 12 on sales of $3 
182.957. In seven other years of the 
Thirties, plus 1940, the ratio was more 
than 20° Only in one year in the 
past 25 (1938) did sales dip from the 
year before, and only in six came a 
brief pause in the steadily expanding 
net profit 
Despite higher costs and taxes in 
the last decade, the average ratio still 
stayed above 10% In 1957 3M ex 
pects to earn at least $40 million on 


$375 million sales 
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ets Set to 


By creating “Specialties,” with ad 
vantages to command higher prices, 
3M has made the most of its margins 
We think our sales approaches are 
rather Herbert Bue 
tow explains. “Though our patents on 
Scotch” tape, for instance, have ex- 
pired, we give the distributor so many 


‘special,’ too,” 


things to sell, and we support him so 
effectively with our own missionary 
work, that this line is doing better 
than eve 

The “Scotch” in brand and policies 
probably derived largely from the tt 
fluence of William L. McKnight, now 
chairman, whose S5Oth year with 3M 
was observed this fall. By putting back 
into the business more than half of 


earnings, retained net income as of 
last December had mounted to $151.1 
million. Currently, 3M is spending 
about $40 million a year On capital 
facilities. Last December, against total 
assets of $255 million, total long-term 
debt was only $7,488,000 

Three M shares were first listed on 


"COR. 


‘A 


HERBERT P. BUETOW 


President, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
“SECRET WEAPONS": Tomorrow, 


more than ever, 3M will rely on re 
search to sell more “uninhabited mar 
kets” a wider line of products. 


Create 


ion Annual Volume 


the Big Board in 1945. In the last 
decade the number of common share- 
holders multiplied sixfold to 25,852 
They bought more for growth or 
appreciation” than for dividends. In 
this decade, despite two stock splits, 
the price of one common share has 
climbed from $70.56 to $79.00. 

Five-year projections, made last 
year, would give the company $500 
million volume by 1961. But now 
Buetow believes this goal will be 
reached a year earlier. 

Some of the 30 divisions and sub- 
sidiaries, of course, will expand faster 
than others. “We've barely scratched 
the surface in magnetic tape, for in- 
stance—and adhesives. Roofing mate- 
rials have big potentials.” 

Meanwhile, fresh from the labora- 
tories, come plastics for everything 
from leaf springs to Convert-a-Frate 
railway cars, airplanes and missiles; a 
new plastic film for “packaging every- 
thing from acid to precision-machine 
parts,” 

Fluorochemicals, says 3M, offering 
‘opportunities in pharmaceuticals, ore 
flotation, dyeing, paper-treating, 
waxes and polishes,” and in “Scotch- 
gard” stain-repeller for textiles, have 
opened “a whole new area of chem- 
ical research.” 

International 
nearly 


sales now grow at 
twice the domestic rate. The 
company’s products are now manufac- 
tured by 10 foreign subsidiaries, and 
sold throughout the Free World. 

Over the last decade 3M _ has in- 
troduced and strengthened what it 
calls a “vertical” system of manage- 
ment—with division managers getting 
autonomy, and profit-and-loss 
responsibility, but operating under 
group heads at St. Paul. Three group 
heads now are executive vice-presi- 
dents. A fourth executive v-p is Louis 
F. Weyand, director of sales. Nine 
other v-p’s have staff and line respon- 
sibilities 


more 


Weyand is charged with advising 
the president and 14-man Manage- 
ment Committee on “matters affecting 
the overall sales and marketing in- 
terests of the company.” He “coor- 
dinates policy on selling prices, costs 
of obtaining sales, sales advertising 
programs and sales forecasts.” Also, 
he works on industry relations; deals 
with problems on specific accounts; 
provides selling divisions with sales 
training facilities; approves sales man- 


agers’ promotions, overall salary 
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ranges for sales personnel and sales- 
incentive plans. 

President Buetow can now count 
200 men in staff and line manage- 
ment, of whom 85% are on the Divi- 
sion level. Every year more are 
needed. Some 200 continually are in 
training at St. Paul for new or bigger 
jobs. The company has launched what 
its calls “an improved personnel ap- 
praisal procedure and employe inven- 
tory program.” 

In management development, Bue 
tow says, “We seek to give a man a 
clearly defined job and make him a 
fully accountable for results. In addi- 
tion, we give assignments that stretch 
abilities. . .. This company encourages 
initiative and bold thinking.” 

The divisions are fully functioned 

conducting their own product re- 
search, manufacturing, sales, market 
research, etc. But the company em- 
phasizes close coordination between 
them: The Tape Division, for exam- 
ple, may sell some of its salesmen’s 
time to the Coated Division. 

The “vertical” set-up started with 


Weyand when he was in charge of 
the Adhesives and Coatings division, 
at Detroit, and then extended com- 
pany wide in 1948. 

In all domestic Divisions 3M now 
has 1,356 field salesmen, working un 
der a total 225 sales managers and 
field’ managers. New salesmen are 
picked in the field. Often they are 
promoted across division lines. 
Through their managers Weyand 
keeps tabs on all of them—reviewing 
their work and prospects annually. 

Each December and January 3M’s 
Management Committee devotes a 
month or more to the Division man 
agers. Varying with the size of his 
operation, each manager takes from 
a half-day to two days. He presents 
plans for one year ahead on sales, 
new products, etc., equipment and 
manpower needs and five-year projec- 
tions On capital requirements. 

Weyand showed SALES MANAGE- 
MENT some recently born babies. One 
is an “unscrambler” card for Zenith 
Radio Corp.’s type of toll TV. (3M 
knows the needs of a lot of manufac 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1975 
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The 47.7 million households of 1955 will jump to 66.5 
million in 1975, an increase of nearly 40%. 

Every DAY during the intervening years your market 
will increase as much as the population of a small city 
or large village. 
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turers.) Another is a device which 
prints enlargements from microfilm in 
less than 10 seconds. And when | 
asked Weyand to describe his duties, 
his secretary produced a copy of 
them—on 3M’s new “Thermofax” ma- 
chine—in hardly more time than that, 

The company now spends annually 
342 to 4% of sales or about $16 mil- 
lion, for “research.” Actually, Lloyd 
Hatch, v-p for research and product 
development, shows, “10% of this 
goes for research and 90% for de- 
velopment, on products to fill ‘unin- 
habited markets.’ ” 

But President Buetow says each 
researcher should “regard part of his 
budgeted time as opportunity to try 
out any idea which he thinks might 
lead to something the company can 
do.” (And 3M people like to tell the 
story of the erstwhile banjo player 
who came up with “Scotch” tape!) 
Fechnical directors should “fight with 
top management, if necessary, for 
financial support for ideas that survive 
early screenings In the long run, 
the dollars spent in fundamental re 
search may be the most profitable.” 

In addition to a laboratory in each 
Division, on existing or related prod 
ucts, three corporate laboratories, 
with pilot plants, have become the 
nuclei of a 3M research center being 
built on the outskirts of St. Paul 

These three laboratories, Hatch 
explains, are Central Research 
(science); Non-Divisional New Prod 
ucts (technology), and “Secret 
Weapons” (ingenuity in products 
and processes). 

Ihe last decade has seen 3M’s re 
search force quadruple, to 1,200. Of 
these, 300 are in the corporate lab 
oratories working on SO “major pro- 
jects.” Half of these projects have 
reached the pilot plants. Several will 
have cost $5 to $10 million each be- 
fore starting to pay off in sales. Ten of 
them will be ready for sales over the 
next 12 months, 

And ready for advertising. Through 
three agencies (BBD&O, _ Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan; and Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams) 3M now 
spends $7 million annually for adver- 
tising. All ads, though spotlighting 
specific products, suggest the widen 
ing scope of the company. 

3M’s own National Advertising Co 
not only has some 32,000 accounts 
using “Scotchlite” outdoor signs, but 
promotes individual products of the 
3M family. Each of these campaigns 
is for “a product of 3M research.” 
Though the company does not now 
plan to go into other mass media for 
corporate or public relations advertis 
ing, Herbert Buetow admits that he 
is intrigued with the possibility of 
3M’s sponsorship of broadcast pro- 
grams—on 3M's own magnetic tape. 
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Pfizer Molds More ‘Miracles’ 
in Development of World Market 


Oldest and smallest but, since World 
War Il, the pacemaker in sales ex 
pansion among these five 
(Chas 
established in 


growingest 
manufacturers 1 Phizer & Co 
In Brooklyn 1849 

bor nearly all its” first century 
Pfizer gradually and 
chemicals. In 1940 


Ability to 


developed 
soundly on bas 
sales came to $7 million 
1945 to $27.5 million 
1947-§ 


its introduction of 


[hen in the 
56 decade (and especially since 
lerramycin in 
1950) Pfizer's figures really soared 
Sales multiplied four and a_ half 
times, from $39.2 million in 1947 to 
$178.3 million last year. Net profit 
doubled to $18 million. Working 
capital quadrupled from $18.1 to 
672.6 million 
This decade happens to coincide 
with the regime of John E. McKeen 
who joined Pfizer as a control chemist 
in 1926 


became executive vice 


president in 1948 and in the next 
two years president and then also 
chairman 

Staying ahead in the drug busi 
Ness M< Keen Says means 
tomorrow-minded today 

In 1949 Pfizer had two plants and 
a total of 1,200 employes 


being 


including 
salesmen, all working for one 
division” and selling to a total 200 
customers of consequence 

loday the company has four plants 
in the U.S. and 14 abroad, from 
Argentina to Australia and from Ger 
many to Japan. A total 1,000 salesmen 
in four U.S. Divisions—Pfizer Lab 
oratories, J. B. Roerig, Agricultural 
and Chemical—and 1,000 more in 
Pfizer International, serve some 75,000 
customers 

Ot today’s 10,500 employes 750 are 
in the research laboratories. While this 
company has acquired others, such as 
Roerig, and probably will add more, 
McKeen emphasizes that 90% of sales 
stem from its own research—-on which 
Plizer now spends nearly 5% of sales, 
or $9 million, annually 

‘Every dollar spent on new prod 
uct or research,” he 
should eventually yield three 
dollars in new sales. In process im 


applications 
figures 


provement research every dollar spent 
should realize one dollar in produc 
tion cost savings during the first full 
year the improvement is in use.’ 


Of the combined $123 million net 
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profit of the last decade, more than 
half has been plowed back into the 
business. The $3.6 million spent for 
facilities in 1956 has been 
trebled this year to $10 million. In 
the next two years together $30 mil- 
lion more for “plant” would help 
provide the products for $265 million 
sales by 1960 

[his mark may 
modest 

John J 


president of Chas 


capital 


prove much too 
Powers Ir senior vice 
Pfizer & Co., and 
president and chairman of tts inter 
national subsidiaries, shows that sales 
abroad climbed from $10 million, or 
one-sixth of corporate total, in 1950 
to $58 million, or one-third of total, 
in 1956. “Last year we set the inte 
national goal for $100 million in 


1961,” Powers says. “But recently 


after talking things over with the 
area managers, we decided to do 
$100 million in 1959.” 

Meanwhile, the Agricultural Di- 
vision, under vice-president J. Jerome 
Thompson, has multiplied volume 
from $900,000 in 1949 to $14.2 
million in 1956 and has projected it 
to $50 million by 1965. This year 
the Division will spend more money 
for farm paper advertising than it 
sold eight years ago. Fourteen sales- 
men work on feed products, 26 on 
animal health products. 

In this decade the company’s bulk 
chemical business has more than 
doubled. Here 40 salesmen sell $40 
million annually to 8,000 customers. 

Most of the sales manpower serves 
the Pfizer and Roerig Divisions, which 
supply 75 major prescription drugs in 
200 dosage forms, and nearly all of 
these men are in “detailing.” For 
Pfizer 55SO salesmen tell doctors, hos 
pitals, etc., the merits of such anti- 
biotics as Terramycin, Tetracyn and 
Signemycin. At the same time, the 


“this 


<o) PER CAPITA 


~ DISPOSABLE 
INCOME 


—_, rich, rest\ess 
country / 


EARNING MORE 


A 


Pes 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


wide line of the 250 in Roerig Di- 
vision runs from Atarax tranquilizer 
and Bonadoxine for morning sickness 
to vitamin-mineral supplements and 
special nutritional products. 

Gradually, Pfizer is getting into 
proprietaries. Two of these newcomers 
are Bonadettes for “motion sickness” 
and Candettes for sore throat. 

All of these things must keep Pfizer 
in a ferment, 

Threatened by shortages of raw 
material for citric acid in World War 
1, Pfizer found a way to produce it by 
controlled fermentation. This turned 
its molds to gluconic acid and vita- 
mins and then, after penicillin, to 
antibiotics. Of 17 antibiotics available 
today, Pfizer makes 13 

Pfizer 
to 15% 


gives laboratory people 10 
of their time for “pure” re- 
search. “The several million we spent 
to determine the chemical structure of 
ferramycin,’ McKeen 
cidentally opened up a whole new 
area. But Terramycin also came from 
a thorough fundamental! 
microbiological screening with a spe 


says, ac- 


study in 
cific goal. We try to keep a grip on 
crealiveness 

“Periodical project reviews describe 
the project, the research aim, the pre 
sent market (if it's a new product), 
competitive products, and other fac- 
tors. Reports—at least every three 
months—on each project’ include 
opinions of research, sales, market and 
operations research and of production 
managers on progress and potentials.” 


this 
, rich, rest\ess ~ 
country / 


JOHN E. McKEEN, 
Chairman and President, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


“TOMORROW-MINDED”: This com 
pany will build on multi-line approach 
to many markets, in 120 countries. 


A Coordination of New Product 
Development Department gets the 
market. Among 90 


are legal aspects, qual 


new wares to 
“checkpoints” 
ity control, ordering of raw materials, 
production scheduling, package de 
“Through this 
group,” John McKeen says, “we try 
to turn the results of research into 
commercial reality in the 


possible span of time.” 


sign and trade name 


shortest 


porn 
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Pfizer launches about 30 new prod 
ucts annually 

The chemical industry's _ fivefold 
growth in net worth since 1930 has 
created what McKeen calls “cataclys 
mic problems of management Not 
only has Pfizer expanded tar faster 
than the industry but John McKeen 
shows its “very character has changed 
in the midst of it 

The company’s former line organ 
zation was replaced by “management 
by committee.” The committee  b« 
came large. Lengthening agendas of 
the meetings took a lot of time and 
usually “decisions were compromises 
For a while a_ line-and-staff set-up 
worked pretty well. But then came 
these seven really 

foday, McKeen’'s 
are shared with senior and adminis 
McKeen him 
Senior 
v-p Powers keeps Pfizer growing in 


turbulent years.” 


responsibilities 


trative vice-presidents 


self handles several divisions 


120) “countries 
Allan J 
supervises the scientific organization 
But growth, McKeen shows, still em 
phasizes “the vital need to retain the 
ability to shift 
a fixed overall organization chart. The 
company, in fact, 
bility 

Nine of the 11 directors are officers 

the above three and the heads of 
virtually all 
functions 


including Canada 


Greene, administrative v-p 


Pfizer has yet to draw 


“PNsists on flexi 


majOr divisions and 
[here is no. sales vice 
president. Division managers and thei 
sales managers step out pretty freely 
on their own 

John McKeen is proud of the 
morale of Pfizer's 10,500 people 
Some 3,300 of them are shareholder: 
Directors, officers and employes to 
gether own an estimated 20% of the 
5.4 million shares. In five years the 
total Pfizer shareholder group has 
doubled from 11,000 to 24,000 


Thi “incentive-minded company 
awards Christmas bonuses ranging from 
2 to 10% of annual salaries—plus 
“open bonuses to key employes, con 
tingent upon profits. In selecting and 
developing people it emphasizes “im 
agination, judgment and resourceful 
ness——and loyalty.”” Wherever possible 
made from within 
Through many means the company 
tries to keep a “spirit of friendliness 
and unity.” Annually, the entire board 
visits each domestic plant—in Brook 
lyn, Connecticut, New Jersey and In 
diana. In Brooklyn, for all to see, ji 
this sign 


promotions are 


) 


“Pfizer 
Lives.” 


lerramycin Saves Human 
But the company cannot rest on it 
“miracles.” Its present lines are being 
expanded. Other companies will con 
tinue to be brought into its fold. The 
most recent acquisition was Morton 
Withers Chemical ( 
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under regional 
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Nearl all are college 
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months 
refresher 
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down with technical 
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Because 
verything from 


bacitracin and hydrocortisone to thi 


imine mononitrat ind their appli 


Reynolds 
the ° 


Reynold 
Va recently 


Metals Co., 


produc ed 


Richmond, 
20-year sales 
opportunities 
They fantastic,’ 

Richard S 


planned to 


wert says Presi 
Reynolds, Jr. “We 
rapidly. But 
inced that we're on the 


into really 


dent 
had 


now I'm cony 


grow 
verge of a breakthrough 
big aluminum volume.” 

Ihe eldest of the 
brothers 


four Reynolds 


who—directly and through 
founder-father’s trust—hold 
this $230 million (net 
worth) company, will not reveal what 


the year 1977 might bring 


their lat 
control of 
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cations, each man puts technical 
questions on a transcriber for referral 
to specialists at headquarters. 

lerramycin, it seems, led research 
“all the way from the clinic to the 
barnyard.” 

In addition to 100 human diseases, 
streptomycin was found effective fos 
ailing livestock. It boosts their growth 
rate, and even gets hens to tend to 
their laying. 


Salvage Pays Off 


At the Agricultural Division’s re- 
search center near Terre Haute, Ind., 
Pfizer found an animal protein factor 
in this drug going down the drain 
into the Wabash. 


Ihe rescue from the Wabash led to 
a lot of animal antibiotics, hormones 
and vitamin feed supplements and to 
means of fighting plant diseases. 

For several years red-and-yellow 
inserts in 


division 


‘sunshine” and 
(the 
uses TV, radio, 24-sheet posters, direct 
mail and point-of-purchase) have told 
the story of Pfizer’s research and sales 
progress with This $2-mil 
lion-a-year program in fact has in- 
duced such houses as Abbott, Amer 
Cyanamid, Lilly and Merck to 
launch research centers and to 


spreads 


publications 


farm also 


farmers 


wan 
farm 


promote their discoveries 


Pfizer first advertised to farmers 
their need for its products, and then 
sold feed manufacturers on including 
them. Today, of some 6,000 feed lines, 
4,500 are “Pfizer-fortified.” 

Ihanks to Pfizer, 
are off the sow in 


young pigs now 


14 days instead of 


the previous 57. Mother may now 
rebreed five times in two years, in- 
stead of just four. 

This goes for sows overseas, too. 

The 1,000 salesmen of Pfizer Inter- 
national carry most of the things 
offered here. In 1958 John Powers 
plans a “big increase in manpower. 
In some major markets we'll expand 
by 50%.” These markets include 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, France, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico and West Ger- 
many. Each has a “potential” of at 
least $10 million a year. 

Starting through U.S. exporters, 
Pfizer then named general and sales 
managers of its own, by countries. 
Above them, in markets of large 
potential, it placed “area managers.” 

The company has “partners” in 
France and Japan. Elsewhere it oper- 
ates entirely on its own. Overseas 
plants have “standards” laboratories. 
In England, Chile and Japan Pfizer 
has launched “creative” labs. 

Abroad, in some 20 languages, 
Pfizer now spends nearly $5 million 
annually for advertising and promo- 
tion. 

Many of the area and market man- 
agers are American. Powers calls them 
“independent, industrious, aggressive 

They make 95% of the decisions.” 
In addition to salaries, they are paid 
bonuses. “Our job is to build in all 
120 lands just as Pfizer builds in the 
U.S.—so strongly that nothing can 
dislodge us.” Already Pfizer has 
moved into first place among Amer- 
ican pharmaceutical houses in sales 
abroad. Now it is getting set to out- 
sell the “national” companies on their 
own ground. 


Metals Gets Ready for 
Big Break-Through’ 


Instead, he 
million volume by 


talks of a mere $750 
1960—which would 
be $345 million more than the actual- 
ity of 1956. This year’s investment 
in facilities for it will cost $120 mil- 
lion, as compared with $72 million 
last year. The current annual bet on 
is three times as large as 
last year’s net profit, and more than 
total revenues just eight years ago. 

Formerly, only a “foil” maker, 
Reynolds in 1941 became the first 
independent producer of primary 
aluminum. For four war years Uncle 
Sam was its sole customer. Thus the 


tomorrow 


company has been developing civilian 
markets only since 1945. In this pe- 
riod, while the industry (Aluminum 
Co. of America, Kaiser and Rey- 
nolds) trebled tonnage, Reynolds 
alone expanded six times. 

Now, with the invasion of such 
factors as Anaconda, Harvey, Olin 
Mathieson and Revere, the fight be- 
comes a free-for-all. 

Richard Reynolds isn’t worried. His 
1977 projections, in fact, are based 
entirely on extension of present uses 
and, those now being developed. 
But while the company is expanding 
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years Reynolds expects this figure 
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RICHARD S. REYNOLDS 


chairman and president, 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


FANTASTIC FUTURE” for 
num Twenty-year projections show 
faster growth for this many-purpose 
metal. New uses would expand them 


alumi 


offer new hort-length aluminum 


Ne! for dresse drape ries and what 
not; to point to a new Zip-open alumi 
specifically, Lux 

Borden pack 
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aluminum | O% more plentiful than 
iron; four times more so than magn 
ium; 15 times more so than titanium 
ind at least 375 times as common a 
S$! other elements. While it is not first 
property it adds to those of 
metal And while in 

1939 the price of zine teel opper 
ind lead has climbed trom 96 to 


| aluminum 


nm any 


most other 


s price per pound ha 
risen only 30 

Richard Reynolds can deny that 
the huge capital expenditure ie oan 
gamble OQur one big 
1940 when, in. three 
months, Dad put the y into 


primar 


ever-bigger 


ramble was in 


il minum 


asi ime, 


then we've expanded on firm commit 
ments, or with a 10-year contract for 
much of our output. And we ve am 
tized our new plants up to d0 
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When your ads have ‘come-on”’... and get to the point... 


and present facts convincingly... you're bound to get results 


YOUNG & RUBICAN, INC. 
Advertising 
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each man now ha in average onc 
and a half “supporters,” in such func 
tions as merchandising and sales-eng! 
neering as compared with one in 
1947 


The market separation is Carried 
gown through SIX FeLIONS and 4 divi 
sions (districts) to 71 U.S. sales of 
market 
building products was put under 
General Sales. International Sales and 
a Canadian subsidiary 


tices. Recently a fourth 


have their own 


sel ups 
The first three domestic “market 
alone would achieve 8&0 of the cor 


poration’s $750 million objective in 
1960. Industrial would expand to $450 
million; packaging to $90 million, and 


consumer to $50 million 


Reynolds used to have product 
salesmen. Now a man, or a group 
sells full line to a single customer 
With Schlitz, for example, he be 
comes a “beer man concerned with 
all aluminum applications from walk 
ways and barrels to labels and signs 

Reynolds has evolved, Ingram says 
Analysis 


showed that ol OOO fabricatin: 


a “major account approach 


customers, for example, only /,663 
bought more than $100,000 of alumi 
num annually from all) producers 
Yet these 


consumption of all fabricated alu 


represented 87‘ of 


minum 


ihe approach is complicated 
somewhat by the fact that competi 


tion from other material price factors 


and additional reasons cause yntin 
ual turnover. Reynold ells at least 
some aluminum to &9 ot today’s 
majors Its largest industry usto 
mers are independent foundries, con 
tract distributors and jobber trans 
portation construction apphanc 


and petroleum and chemical 

Among Reynold customers al 
Douglas, Boeing and North American 
Aviation, General Motor Dochlet 
Jarvis division of National Lead 
Chrysler, bord, G-l Westinghou 
Wisconsin Electric, Western Electri 
A&P, Safeway ind Kroger stor 


Reynolds comput the man-da 
needed annuall on each major ac 
count lo sell ‘bord Ingram ex 


plains ve found we hould contact 
$26 people! We now have 1S sales 
men calling on the Big Three in motor 
Cars Each group headed by an 
account executive and supported | 
an engineering Stafl 


Alcoa NaS a training ground for a 


lot. of Reynold peopl Now the 
newer aluminum producer ire raid 
ing Reynolds We aren't losing man 


Ingram sa We think 
that by now we 


key people 
in prove long-term 


opportunit 
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1. We and our men are growing 
together. (All 63 of the field salesmen 
10 


years ago are now managers.) 


>». Our salaries are above average 

3 We offer incentive to sales 
groups 

4. Plus special awards to out 
standing individuals 

In addition Reynolds has won some 
reputation for pioneering, pace-setting 
and promotional vigor. In a decade 
for example, its annual advertising 
promotion expenditures have multi 
plied tenfold, to $9 million. Empha 
sizing Reynolds Wrap, consumer ad 
vertising also promotes other prod 
ucts. With Alcoa and now Kaiser also 
entering their bids, Reynolds’ share of 
the enlarged household foil business 
declined from over 80° to less than 
Ath 

Reynolds gets a promotional “ride 
from its seal on foil labels of Custom 
ers’ packages. In six years these “im 
pressions” have totaled I! billion 
This year alone 345 grocery and drug 


_« 


product customers are adding 
billion Reynolds “impressions 

In the company’s own advertising 
program, a current major item Is alter 
nate-week sponsorship of “Disney 
land” on ABC-TV. A list of more than 
lOO) =magazines, newspapers, news 


paper magazines business, profes 
sional, farm and export publications 
promote eight groups of products 
Thus sales applicants 
have learned a lot about Reynolds 


The annual crop of 100 to 125 begin 


probably 


ners, Ingram explains, get careful 
screening and aptitude tests. (Most of 
them are college graduates, but this 

not essential.) Each man hired 
pends three months getting oriented 
then three months of intensive school 
ing at Louisville (soon Richmond) 
Then he may pick both his area and 
market group. He works as sales serv 
ice representative for about a year; 
erves aS junior to a senior salesman 
for about two months, before getting 
his own) territory 

As the business grows, more market 
development groups may volve 
One special” line ts do-it-yourself 
aluminum kits. After two years thei 
volume is only $2 million annually 
Consumer men, who sell wrap to 
vrocers, also present the kits to the 
hardware trade But now in some 
markets, some salesmen work exclu 
ively on do-it-yourself 


Research will keep more salesmen 


busy tomorrow In the last decadk 
Reynolds’ expenditures for central 
research alone excluding plant labo 

itories—-have mounted from $750 
OOO to $5 million annually In the 


entral labs alone 425 people are at 
york on 60 metallurgical projects to 
ret Reynolds ready for tomorrow 


[He END 


IN LOS ANGELES 
THEY SAY 
“TIMES, FIRST OF ALL" 


al 


Publications 


Advertisers 
place 51.2% 
of ALL their 
Los Angeles 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
linage in 
The Times 


In Los Angeles, 
The Times ts first in 
96 of 114 Media 


Rec ords classifie ations 


LOS ANGELES 


TIME 


Represented by 4 Woody 
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Get Hertz Charge Cards for your personnel now! 


Fill out the application attached to this page—tear to rent a handsome new Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Air 
off, and mail at once to Hertz Rent A Car, 218 S. or other fine car. Then charge it All car rental 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. Your Hertz Com- charges are billed to your company. This helps you 
pany-Authorized Charge Cards will be sent to you keep an accurate record of car rental costs 
promptly. Get Hertz Company-Authorized Charge Cards for 
lake advantage of this offer. You'll make business your personnel now! And, if you would like a personal 
trips easier — and faster —for your personnel. For Hertz Hertz International Charge Card (in which case 
Company-Authorized Charge Cards assure no-deposit charges would be billed to you, instead of the 
ind charge privileges at any of the more than 1,350 company), use the form on the reverse side of the 
Hertz offices around the world! application at the right 

You or your personnel need only show a Hertz Mail application to: Hertz Rent A Car, 218 S. 
Company-Authorized Charge Card and driver's license Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERT. 


Rent a car 


“RENT IT HERE LEAVE IT THERE’ NOW, NATION-WIDE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE! (Between Hertz cities 


Are You Aware of These Changes in Spending Pattern? Author’s Conclusion 


Make what you will of these figures for your own industry. Some The 1957 Jet-Age American 
Startling contrasts will not be missed by sales executives. The Jet-Age 


loves life, loves his leisure, his 
American, comparing today with 1950, learns that he: 


sports, his car, his children 


Spends 18% more for life insurance, but 92°% more for funerals. and his home. He likes himself 
Spends 29.3%, more for drugs, but 76.5% more for private hospitals pretty well, too. He has faith 
and sanitariums. in the future of America, and 
Spends less than 8°, more for dentists, but 34% more for “eating faith in himself. Not expressed 
out.” statistically, but obviously 
Spends 14.7% more for clothes, but 55.6% more for keeping those there, is the faith thet the 
clothes clean. statesmen of the world will 
Spends 15.2% more for furniture for the home, but 43.6% more for find a way of avoiding the 
electrical appliances, 86.2% more for heavy consumer durables (wash cataclysm of an all out atomic- 
ing machines, TV sets, refrigerators, etc.), and 80.8%, more for operating hydrogen war. Short of such a 
juice (electricity) war, it would be hard to shake 
Spends 105% more on religious institutions and social welfare, but the Jet-Age American out of 


oniy 7.9%, more for legal services. 


his free-spending optimism. 


The Ubiquitous Jet-Age American 


By HECTOR LAZO 


What kind of a person 1s the Jet he eats better, dresses more casually 
Age American, seven years after the and seems to be intent on owning his 
start of the second half of the 20th own home. More than 60% of all 
Century? present-day families own their own 

What does he look like, this post homes, and they want to make thos« 
war American, as revealed by his homes as comfortable as possible. The 
consumption pattern? post-war American is proud of his 

Well, he is confident, and has a home, and proud of himself, Perhap: 
growing earthly faith in his future. He increasingly vain about himself would 
finds this world, with all its high taxes be a better term. But one thing ts 
and cold and warm wars, a_ pretty sure: House chores as we used to 
good place to live in. He doesn’t work know them are strictly for the un 
as hard, in the office or at home; but initiated. Overwhelmingly, Mr. and 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Hector Lazo is concerned with two 
things: the mind. and—food. He was 
for many years director of marketing 
and public relations for Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc. And he holds degrees from 
Harvard, LaSalle and New York 
University. In addition he’s written 
numerous books, pamphlets, and arti 
cles on marketing and distribution. 
He lives in Pound Ridge, N. Y. 

Lazo'’s present association is with 
Marketing Counsellors, of which he’s 
managing director. He also is pro- 
fessor of marketing, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New York 


University. Despite cold and warm wars, a pretty good place to live in 
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Mrs. America have voted for automa 
tion in the home, and for everything 
that goes with that 

Except in the big cities, the Jet 
Age American spends much less on 
clothes than his father did (or even 
his older brother!). Shoes cost him 
more proportionately, than other 
items of clothing. His wife and 
daughters spend considerably more 
than he does on clothing, but they get 
fewer glad rags than they used to 
These pretty things cost much more 
too, than in the good old days,” but 
they like Dad's are 
Again except for the big cities, em 
phasis is on 


more casual 


omtort rather than on 
extreme styl 

However both Dad's clothes and 
his family’s clothes require a lot more 
upkeep to remain casual looking and 
clean. The cleaning bill has gone up 
10% ince 1950-—-three times faster 
than the bill for clothing 

Horror stories to the contrary. the 
modern American is not becoming a 
drug addict. But he is increasingly 
health. Not his 


spends less on tooth 


concerned with his 
oral health—he 
health than he did five or six years 
ago. But he 
health, on keeping well, and on get 
ting well (and on 


pends more on general 


burying himself 
when everything else fails!). Curiously 
perhaps as a result of his greater 
leisure and his increased efforts in 
keeping fit” and amusing himself, he 
seems to need more rest, both phys 
ical and mental. He spends more in 
hospitals and sanitariums than he used 


to, Doctors are prescribing a lot of 


The average American does seem unworried, even careless, 
about mortgaging his future earnings 


medicines, too, but except for the 
kink of “drug traffic’ we read about 
in crime stories, the modern American 
is definitely not “going to the drugs” 
for happy living 

What may have started out as an 
advertising campaign has paid off for 
physicians: The Jet-Age American 1s 
seeing his doctor at least twice a year, 
and probably often. In fact 
37.5% more in dollars and cents than 
in 1950. And one 
emerges in the health picture: 157, 
000 doctors, 52,000 drugstores and 
7,000 hospitals are doling out some 


more 


important fact 


thing like one billion dollars of drugs 
to 170 people, although it 
would be unwise to strike an average 
per capita from that. New England, 


million 


The dollar isn't what it used to be—but 


E OUSTRISUTION TRANSFORMERS 
- Ul 


for example, with less than 6 of 
total U.S. population, has 8% of the 
nation’s doctors and 812% of the na 
tion’s drugstores. In the Middle 
Atlantic area, less than 20% of the 
population uses the servites of 27% 
of the physicians, 15% of the hospitals, 
and 22% of the nation’s drugstores 
And there may be something to the 
claim of the Pacific Coast that out- 
door living as practiced there is better 
for your health, since something close 
to 11% of the population uses only 
9% of the nation’s drugstores, 11% 
of the doctors and 9% of the hospitals 

What is the most “drug-conscious” 
state in the Union? Where do they 
use, per capita, more doctors, hospi- 
tals, drugs? The honors—if they are 
honors—belong to the District of 
Columbia, the nation’s capital: The 
ratio of doctors in the D. of C. to 
the population of that community is 
twice that of the rest of the country 
And sale of prescription drugs there 
is two and one-half times more than 
the national picture shows 

The average American does seem 
unworried, even careless, about mort- 
gaging his future earnings. Interest on 
personal debts has increased close to 
150% in the past seven years: Two- 
thirds of all families “owe money,” 
and a good one-fifth owe for two or 
more durable goods purchases that 
they are making simultaneously “on 
time.” Cars and household durable 
washing machines, 
refrigerators, TV sets, head the list 
About 31% have mortgage 
(about half of those owning thei 
own homes). But 36 have personal 
debts not connected with mortgages 
or durable goods time purchases. And 
the majority of these free borrowers 
and free spenders fall into the $3,000 
to $10,000 income class——that is, the 
bulk of the mass-market middle class 

Whether or not the modern Amer- 
ican’s faith in himself and in the gen- 


goods, such as 


debts 
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“TRADE MARK SERVICE IN THE YELLOW PAGES 
MAKES EVERY NATIONAL AD A LOCAL AD” 


says Donald R. Calver, Graflex ad chief 


Donald R. Calver is one of hundreds of top ad men sold the Yellow Pages for a list of local Graflex dealers. Says Ad 
on the sales-making features of Trade Mark Service in Manager Calver, “This emblem is almost as important a 
the Yellow Pages of telephone directories. His company, requirement as our logotype 

Graflex, is represented in 377 directories covering all mar- Take advantage of this great selling tool! Find out more 
kets of 50,000 population or more throughout the country, from the Trade Mark Service Representative at your local 
All Graflex ads carry the emblem which refers prospects to Telephone Business Office. 


GRAFLEX LIKES Trade Mark Serv- DEALERS LIKE IT. Graflex Dealer CUSTOMERS LIKE IT. The Yellow 
ice. It tells prospects where to find John Darrow, Akron Camera Co., gets Pages Emblem in Graflex ads tells how 


their dealers throughout the U.S. “live” leads from Graflex national ads to find Graflex products quickly, 


> Photographic Equipment & Supplies— 
Retail (conf'd) 


GRAFLEX AND GRAPHIC CAMERAS 


Prize winning cameras, 


f ’ Press, P - 
ZENS ORAFLEX 

toggaphers. Backed by PRIZE-WINNING 
jy more than 60 years of CAMERAS 


camera craftsmanship. 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 


DEALERS 
Akron Camera Ce 171 W Bowery-HEmiok 4-4569 
Buckeye Cycle Co 65 E Mili--- JEfrsn 5-4158 
METZGER PHOTO SUPPLY CO 
1091 S Main---.--------- -JEfrsn 5-4136 
Wyre’s Camera Shop 220 26 NW-PLaza 3-7751 
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, business press 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


4] DISTRIGUTION TRANSFORMERS 
THIS CONNECTOR COULD SAVE YOU..°60 


Estimate your possible savings 
im forme of oll tronstormers on your lines 


ro 


doller-seving feetures prove ATANA’ 


GENERAL @ ELECTR 


How General Electric 
uses businesspapers to sell 
dollars and cents savings 


OBJECTIVES: lor three years G.E.’s Distribution Transformer ad 
vertising had been aimed at breaking down a widely-held customer 
impression that ‘‘all transformers are pretty much the same.”’ This 
campaign was designed to carry on the basic theme: ATANA (All 
Transformers Are Not Alike 


The job was to present the major advantages of buying General 
Electric Distribution Transformers in terms of dollars and cent 
savings ... to appeal directly to the men most influential in placing 
orders—the purchasing agents and engineering personnel of electric 


utility companies . . Lo pave the wav for the sales force bi pre 


selling the idea of important economies to be had with G.fe.— because 


H. BRUNTON, Manager all transformers are not alike 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Distribution Transformer Dept 
General Electric Company 


SCHEDULE: Two-color spreads in three industrial magazine 


RESULTS: All evidence points to the fact that this campaign ha 
made an important contribution to the growing customer a tance 
of the ATANA theme idea and is he Iping to maintain and improve 
G.E.’s market position in the distribution transformer field 


The sales force has given the campaign enthusiastic reception 
report that it Is helping the m to hoo | bu Irie 


Advertising readership research shows that the advertising is getting 
| 


high attention, readership and recall among the men it was trying 
to reach—engineering and pure hasing executives in electric utilitte 


To sum it up, Sales Manager R. T. Morri In a highly com 
petitive busine uch as this, with a | mall and homo 
geneous market, we cannot divulge sale y However, we know 
that the ATANA program has been tial responsible for 
timulating interest and increasing knowledg f distribution trar 
formers, both in our sales organization and ; ur customer 


AGENCY: G. M. Basford Compan 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


inded 190¢ 
LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS: 
You will find them on all mem 
bers of the Associated Business 
Publications .. . leading busi 


BRAND NEW: ‘‘Businesspapers... The Working Press." Spells 
out the function of the business press in today’s fast-moving 
economy. Shows intensified use of the medium by American 
business men and illustrates effective use of business 
paper advertising pages. Sequel to such famous ABP ‘‘best 
sellers’’ as ‘‘Tell All’ and ‘‘Copy That Clicks.’’ Ask ABP—or 
any ABP member—for your copy 


nesspapers, working together to 
Rive their readers—and their ad 


eeeeeeneeee 


vertisers—more for their money! 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. © 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, II. ¢ 925 15th St., N. W., Was! 
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eral economy of the country carries 
over into his spiritual faith in a life 
hereafter appears questionable. To be 
sure, official statistics show him much 
more generous with his religious and 
social welfare contributions (105% 
more than in 1950), But some cynics 
claim that these are reported contri 
butions, perhaps for income tax pur 
poses. Others admit their probable 
total, but say they represent a guilty 
conscience sinking fund or insurance 
on the unknown. In any case, they 
are more than twice as large as they 
were in 1950 

There has been an almost parallel 
increase in burial expenses. Could it 
be that the Jet-Age American is deter 
mined to insure for himself a com 
fortable resting place, either here o1 
in the hereafter? 

On one point there can be no dis 


pute whatever: Americans believe in 


children get the very best that money 
can buy. Today, every parent is con- 
scious of the increased demands on 
knowledge, and the daily challenges 
to meet the awesome possibilities un- 
covered by scientific developments. 
Since 1950, Americans have increased 
expenditures for elementary andosec- 
ondary education for school children 
a full 136%. Adult education has not 
been neglected; we are spending 84% 
more for that. But just to prove that 
Americans are “practical” people, and 
that they are not hankering simply 
for book knowledge, expenditures for 
books, in dollars and cents, are actu- 
ally less today than they were seven 
years ago 

Americans are spending more for 
magazines and newspapers today than 
they did six years ago, and of course, 
much more than their parents did. If 
not better read, they certainly should 


Something else shows a big change, 
too: The do-it-yourself movement has 
extended into sports and recreation. 
Spectator admissions have increased 
only around 7%, but participation 
sports have increased more than 69%, 
and expenditures for sports equipment 
of all kinds have gone up 62.5%. 
Movie houses may be shutting down 
ind major ball clubs may be moving 
to greener (greenback) pastures, but 
sporting goods people have nothing to 
complain about. TV has been blamed 
by both movies and ball clubs, yet 
expenditures for new radios and TV 
sets have actually declined since 1950. 
The new portable TV set craze may 
be partially responsible, since the 
lower price of these sets makes it 
necessary to sell many more to reach 
the same doilar volume. But there is 
no denying that the owners of the 
128 million radio and 40 million TV 


education and mean to see that their be better informed than their parents sets are using them: The Jet-Age 


American is spending 177.9% more 
for radio and TV repairs than he did 
in 1950. 

Lest the picture painted earlier 
about consumer debt frighten too 
many readers, let us hasten to point 
out that financial services show a very 
healthy 98 to 192% increase. Broker- 
age fees, commissions, banking service 
charges have doubled and in some 
instances trebled: The __ institutions 
that handle money and advise people 
Naturally, this increase is on money “never had it so good.” 
Lawyers, on the other hand, got a 
few more dollars than they did in 
1950, but in terms of 1950 dollars, 
legal counsel and advice took /ess of 
the consumer's income than it did 
ITEM INCREASE % seven years ago. 

Everybody knows that America is 
a nation on wheels. Just how restless 
we are as a people is revealed star- 
tlingly by consumption expenditures: 
User-owned transportation took 39% 
more dollars in 1956 than in 1950, 
gasoline 58% more. Partially because 
of legal requirements, and_ partially 
because most Americans prefer to 
play it safe, auto insurance has gone 
up 74.5%. Local (intra-city) transpor- 
tation is almost at the same level as 
in 1950, while inter-city travel has in- 
creased about 24%. A lot of that is 
due to higher fares. But user-owned 
transportation, since 1940 (last pre- 
war year) is up more than 400%! 

In the early 1930's, when shorter 
work weeks (and consequently longer 
leisure weeks) were introduced, great 
concern was expressed about the use 
of leisure time. It seems pretty clear 


But What Proof Can the Author 
Offer to Back His Big Claims? 


Well,” says Hector Lazo, the author, “Let’s do what Al Smith 
always did. Let’s look at the record.” The United States Department 
of Commerce publishes annually its famous Income Number of the 
Survey of Current Business. Since 1950, this shows an increase in 
spending by American consumers of 38% 
rot uniform, This is how it looks 


Consumer Expenditures 
% of increase, 1950-1956 


Food bought for home consumption 36.7 
Food bought in restaurants, etc. 34.0 
Personal care expenditures (barber and beauty shops) 76.2 
Owner-dccupied home expenditures 67.6 
Tenant-occupied home expenditures 64.8 


Hotels, clubs and similar institutions 108.2 
Increase in electrical appliances 43.6 
Increased electrical consumption 80.8 
Increase in gas consumption for the home 60.6 
Increase in telephone expenditures 68.2 
Increase in medical care, overall 40.6 
Increase in payments to physicians 37.5 
Increase in hospital and sanitarium payments 76.5 
Increase in accident and health insurance 119.6 
Increase in burial expenses 91.8 
Increase in financial services 88.0 
Increase in bank service charges 192.0 
Increase in interest payments on personal debt 143.9 
Increase in owner-used transportation 38.9 
Increase in gasoline and oil purchases 58.0 
Increase in consumer-participation in sports 69.9 
Increase in sport equipment expenditures 62.5 now that the Jet-Age American likes 
Increase in radio and TV repairs 177.9 this shorter work week, in and out of 
Increase in er eangpe and secondary education 136.0 the home. He is traveling more; he 
Increase in higher education 84.5 is spending enormous amounts on do- 
118.7 it-yourself hobbies; he is taking a 
more active part in participation 
sports (boating is the latest favorite) ; 


Increase in commercial school, trade school, etc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


and he is seeing to it that “The 
Missus” works less, too. Electrical ap- 
pliances for the home have gone up 
and juice to run them 
has increased 80.8% since 1950. Wa- 
ter consumption (suburban swimming 
pools?) is up 104%; gas, 60.6% ; tele- 
phone use, 68%. And expenditures for 
domestic service, in spite of the fact 
that electricity and equipment give 
the modern housewife the equivalent 
of 41 servants, has increased 45.9%! 

And what about the overall pic- 
ture? Since 1950 the American con- 
sumer has upped his overall consump- 
tion expenditures 83%; for durables, 
only 16.4%; for non-durables, 30.3%, 
but for services, a whopping 60.8% 

Before some mathematical quiz 
whiz snorts that of course the dollar 
isn’t what it used to be, let us quickly 
admit that it isn’t. In fact, between 
1950 and 1957, the dollar lost 14.2% 
of its purchasing power, a decrease 
of 2% or more a year. It should be 
pointed out, though, that the rate of 
decline 1950 and 1953 was 
at the rate of almost 4% a year, and 


more than 43%; 


between 


that it has slowed down to about 1% 
a year at present. This is said not to 
minimize the danger of inflation and 
diminishing purchasing power of the 
dollar, but to emphasize that the 
number of dollars consumers are 
earning (and spending) has grown at 
a more rapid pace than the decline 
in the buying power of those dollars 
In spite of the purchasing 
of the greenback, consumers 
are considerably better off than they 
were seven years ago 


loss of 


power 


And the bread-basket! The grocery 
bill of the people of the United States 
last year reached the staggering total 
of more than $86 billion dollars! Of 
this, about $62 was spent in 
retail grocery shops; the balance in 
restaurants and eating places. That’s 
almost 37% greater grocery store sales 
than in 1950 

And what about tobacco? Have the 
recurring “scares” affected 
buying? A_ little. The increase in 
spending for tobacco and _ tobacco 
products in 1956 was only 28.8% over 
1950. However, no holder of tobacco 
stocks should rush in panic for the 
nearest broker's office. The Jet-Age 
American today spends three times as 
many dollars for tobacco as he did 
in 1940, and three and one half times 
aS many as in 1929. There may be 
a trend away from smoking among 
older smokers. But four million chil- 
dren born every the 
smokers going 
rather 


billion 


tobacco 


are being year; 
is constantly 
down (some say it is now 12, 
than 21!); and confirmed smokers 
seem to find as many reassuring 
opinions defending tobacco as attack- 


ing it as a source of lung cancer 


age for 
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SAN DIEGO- 
YOUNG GIANT MARKET 


Forecast for 1960; 
162% gain in effective 
buying income... 


118% rise in retail sales 


Che San Dicao Union 


EVENING TRIBUNE 
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San Diego is the growing market 


the responsive market 


the Young Giant Market of the West 


By 1960, Sales Managem 
the San Diego Metropoli 
ten-year gain of 162% in 


118% in retail sales 


ent forecasts 


tan County Area will show a 
effective buying income 


87% in population 


And San Diego's growth is solidly based upon an economy 


as old and as stable as Californ 
Young Giant Market 


at the lowest cost per sale 


ia itself. Sell this 
through the 


saturation coverage of The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune 


ww 


. 
“The nine Ogi Truth’ 


COPLEY NEWSPAPERS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


15 “Hometown” Newspapers covering San Diego, 


California Northern Hilimors Springfield 


INinois — and Greater Los Angeles 
Served by the COPLEY Wast 


the COPLEY News Service 


ngton Bureau and 


BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


Industrial Marketing on the Move 


Unseen by the general public which buys and consumes of the three fields discussed . if you are on the way up 


improved products, enclosed in pretty and functional pack- you'll study these reports for ideas to help you move up 


aging, brought to market and displayed by means of more quickly and both of you will see the same kind 


changed equipment, is the sale from one factory to of professional status evolving in purchasing, design, and 


another, the industrial sale—-which makes the consumer cost engineering which now characterizes your professional 


product possible Status as a sales executive. 


[he industrial sale may be that of raw materials We recommend to you: 


operating supple original equipment-—-OEM What the Marketing Executive on the Move Should Know 
construction materials transportation industrial Today About 


and merchandising advertising capital equipment 


VALUE ANALYSIS 


or one man’s decision to develop his career in “industrial Page 44 


rather than in “consumer” goods 


COST ENGINEERING 
So SALES MANAGEMENT brings to you on the following Page 46 


pages three basic reports. If you are a senior sales execu- 


DESIGN ENGINEERING 
live you will want to compare your own understanding Page 54 


What the marketing executive on the move 


should know today about: Value Analysis 


By PAUL V. FARRELL, = Executive Editor's “Purchasing” 


What is value analysis? You can't lose by knowing what value A. Squarely in the middle. The pur- 
analysis is all about. You may lose chasing department is the logical spot 
How does value analysis differ a lot if you don’t investigate it now in which to centralize direction and 
control of the value-analysis activity 
: Purchasing is the crossroads of the 
in ©. Just what is value analysis modern company, the point where 1 
; y oae Co da ’ e « Te c- 
9 A. Value analysis is the study of | F 
quirements, ideas, and new develop 
every part or price of material that 

Which companies in what in- ments flow back and forth from 


goes into a manufactured product to Lideeee® ty diets snd toowe 
aepa ¢e O Gdepa ent, ane ( 
dustries now practice value see how its cost can be cut and its i i 
suppliers to various departments. More 


quality kept up. You define what the 

than any other function in modern 
item is supposed to do, then ask your 

business, purchasing can claim 
self if each of its elements is necessary : be 

Value is our business 


Does the part’s design help it do its 
Q. Why should my sales engineers b? | by ; ; 
{ preter Dr nee . von Q. How does today’s. value analy 
cheapest process? Can it be made of 


‘ sis differ from plain old hard-headed 
something else? Each of these basic . 
vant to look blank when your cus bargaining between buyer and seller 
questions leads to many others, and : > 
tomers start talking about such things A. The same way selling today dif- 
fers from that of the Twenties. The 
goals are the same, but the techniques 
are more developed, more scientific 
Brainpower has replaced what might 
be called business brawn 
Hard-headed bargaining that doesn’t 
take the long view may bring the price 
mains the same—to lower costs with . , 


value analysis. If your customers are down temporarily. But it doesn't al 
out lowering quality. In the present 
hot on the subject, you'll want to 


talk State of the art” value analysis is 
a 


intelli 
limited to high dollar-volume parts 
yently with them. If they haven't 


from old fashioned bargain- 


analysis? 


ind | investigate value analysis 
A. For the ime reason you don't 


eventually to suggestions for changes 
and — substitutions—-simplified design, 
different materials, new manufactur 
ing methods, new suppliers, etc. Often 


as cost reduction, greater reduction 
greater productivity, quality control 
etc. Each of these ts vital to industry 
today and value analysis takes them 


; the change will involve a higher ini 
all in! Every department concerned 
tial cost, with promise of an ultimate 
with your products—purchasing, en 
reduction. But always the goal re 
gineering, production—-has a stake in . 


ways get to the root of why the cost 
was up in the first place. That’s left 
up to the supplier. And if the supplier 
caught up with it yet, you have a doesn’t find out, he soon finds himself 
golden opportunity to introduce them Q. Where does the purchasing supplying the customer at a loss un 
to a new idea that will help them agent fit in the value-analysis picture? less he cuts corners on quality. He 


know enough about it to 
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The executive editor of “Purchas 
ing” is Paul V. Farrell, who finds “val 
ue analysis” to be the hottest words 
in purchasing, and words that sales 
executives should know more about. 
Farrell is author of “Fifty Years of 
Purchasing: The Story of N. A. P. A.” 
Farrell is a graduate of Amherst Col 
lege. He instructs in procurement and 
supply analysis at Pace College, New 
York City. 


either goes out of business, quits the 
account, or loses it—then the whole 
dreary process begins all over again 

Value analysis is an attempt to pin 
point, understand and root out high 
cost factors before a 
When these are known and 
understood, both buyer and seller can 
work together to eliminate them. Then 
the buyer knows he’s getting the best 
price, plus dependability of quality 
and supply. The seller knows where 
he stands. He knows that his share of 
the business will depend on how he 
can help the buyer in the search for 
value, instead of on his ability to stay 
in a demoralizing price war with his 
competitors 


purchase is 
made 


Forceful, intelligent negotiation is 
sull the foundation of good purchas 
ing. Value analysis is simply an ad 
vanced tool to help the PA conduct 
it on the soundest, most scientific 
basis. It is another support to the basic 
business principle that the best “bar 
gain” of all is the one from which 


both sides profit 


Q. Which companies in what in 
dustries now have formal, organized 
value-analysis programs 

A. Hundreds of companies in all 
types of industry. There’s not space 
to list them all, but here are a few 
examples: Ford and Chrysler in autos 
American Cyanamid, Wyandotte, and 
Monsanto in chemicals; IBM, Allis 
Chalmers, Westinghous Thompson 
Products, Caterpillar, General Electric 
Western Electric, Worthington Corp 


in general 


manufacturing; Bendix 
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Curtiss-Wright, United Aircraft, in 
aviation; Union Oil and Standard Oil 
of California in petroleum, 

The activity isn’t confined to the big 
fellows. Active programs are going on 
in companies like A. C. Gilbert, Brown 
Instruments Division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell, Utility Appliance Corp 
Hammel-Dahl, and hundreds of others 

Companies call the technique by 
various names. But the aims and 
methods are the same 

Q. Who does the analyzing and 
makes the decisions in these value-an 
alysis programs? 

A. There are three basic ways to 
carry On a program: as a staff func 
tion; through a company committee; 
or through the efforts of individual 
buyers in the purchasing department 

The staff approach is the most pop 
ular, probably because it is the most 
efficient. An analyst with an engineer 
ing or technical background is named 
to head up the program, and ts gen 
erally assigned to the purchasing de 
partment. He analyzes 
materials for 


parts and 
value; exchanges cost 
reduction ideas with other departments 
assists purchasing, engineering and 
production people with cost-reduction 
projects; discusses cost-reduction ideas 
with suppliers; sees that any cost-re 
duction idea from any source gets the 
widest possible distribution and con 
sideration 


The value-analysis, of cost-reduc 


tion, committee, is what might be 
called the 


analysis 


group approach” to value 


A typical committee might 
be made up of the purchasing agent 
engineering manager, production man 
ager, chief accountant, and tool super 
visor. It usually sets policy on cost 
reduction; reviews suggestions on cost 
reductions trom various departments 
More often 
it will establish general cost-reduction 


initiates studies of parts 


goals on a given end-product, then 
try to stimulate cost-reduction ideas 
on specific parts from individual de 
partments 

Many companies use a combination 
of these two approaches. The. staff 
value analyst is generally a member 
of the committee, quite often its chair 
man. He reports to the committee on 
all his activities, participates in mak 
ing policy, is responsible for follow 
through on cost-reduction projects 

Having the buyer act as value ana 
lyst is inefficient and awkward at best 
Smaller companies that cannot afford 
a full-time analyst have compromised 
by “borrowing” a man trom produc 
tion or engineering. He divides his 
time between purchasing and engineer 
ing, for example, with the purchasing 
time devoted strictly to analyzing put 
chased parts for value 

No matter how the program is or 
ganized, the basic ingredient of value 


$23.25 


1930 


FACTORY WAGES UP, UP AND UP 


$25.20 


1940 


$80.19 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN MANUFACTURING Vi 


$59.33 


1950 


analysis 1% teamwork, No one depart 
ment can use the technique in a 
vacuum, By its very nature it touches 
on every important company function 

Ihe existence of a value-analysis 
unit 1 evidence that 


behind it 


management 1s 
Authority to make final de 
isions On Changes may rest with one 
man or with a committee, but the au 
thority is there. When a 
made through value analysis 
be sure (1) that every 


partment had a 


change 1s 
you can 
responsible de 
hand in it and (2) 
that management is behind it becaus« 
it cost-reduction 


possibilities have 


been proved 


Q. Is 


sules executives or 


there any special approach 


salesmen should 
take in seeking interviews and making 
presentations ta take full advantage of 
the trend toward analysis? 
A. The best approach is to find out 
what 


value 


all about, then 
turn it around and apply it to your 
selling. Face up to it instead of fight 


value analysis 1s 


ing it. Analyze the product your cus 
tomer or prospect 1s buying from you 
or from your competitors. Ask your 
self if he’s really getting full value from 
it. Does it need all of its features? 
Can you make it in a cheaper way 
for him without sacrificing quality. Is 
there some other material you can use 

When you come up with some an 
swers—or at least some ideas—go to 

Find out 
kind of a 
Ask what's 
the best way you can present 


his purchasing department 
if the company has any 
value analysis program 
your 
story. Get the value analyst to carry 
the ball for you in getting your ideas 
to every department concerned. If 
they're good, the value analyst won't 
stand in your way 

Your suggestion may be complex 
enough to need more than just word 
of-mouth dissemination. In that case, 
it would be a good idea to ask the 
purchasing agent or value analyst to 
arrange a demonstration meeting for 
you. He'll get together the people con 


cerned so that you can explain the idea 
fully and answer questions on the spot. 
Afterwards, you can consult with in- 
dividual departments on their particu- 
lar problems and suggestions 

If you haven't come up with any 
specific ideas but somehow feel that 
you might with a little more encourage- 
ment, come out flatly and tell the PA 
or the value analyst. Ask for permis- 
sion to visit his plant, see his produc 
tion line in operation, talk to his 
production and engineering people 
“Reverse plant visits” of this type are 
becoming more popular with progres 
sive purchasing departments. They 
know that cross-fertilizing of ideas ts 
one of their big opportunities to im 
prove their buying. “Picking suppliers’ 
brains has been our biggest 
source of cost-saving ideas for many 
years,” a prominent PA in the auto 


industry recently declared 


single 


The important thing to remember 
is that value analysis is here to stay 


What the marketing executive on the move 


should know today about: Cost Engineering 


How astute are you and your 
sales engineers in helping the 
cost engineer to: 


Maximize the amount of 
money his firm takes in from 
sales of its goods or services? 


Minimize the amount. of 
money his firm pays out for 
materials, labor and other ex- 
penses? 


Minimize the amount. of 
money his firm invests in facil- 
ities, or has in working capital? 


Maximize the probability of 
success for a proposed venture? 


Just a litthe over a year ago, 60 
from all parts of the U.S 
ind Canada met at Durham, N. H 
fo organize the 


chnyimeecrs 
American Association 
Cost Engineers 

Returning this year to the scene of 
birth, the new association recorded 
attendance of more than 200 at 


its first annual meeting. Membership 

meanwhile, had grown to more than 

4100 in its first year of existence 
What is 


new branch of engineering? How does 


cost engineering”? Is it a 


it concern the sales executive and his 


salesmen 


Formation and = growth of — the 
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By CECIL H. CHILTON 
Senior Associate Editor 
“Chemical Engineering” 


COST ENGINEERING PIONEER 


Cecil H. Chilton is a founding mem 
ber and director of American Associa 
tion of Cost Engineers. Chilton, senior 
associate editor, Chemical Engineer 
ing, is a member of American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers (and past chair 
man of New York section), and of the 
American Chemical Society. Chilton, 
graduate, in 1939, of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, in 1940, spent 10 
years with E. |. du Pont de Nemour & 
Co. in six locations. 


American Association of Cost Engt- 
neers is important to the selling pro 
fession because it underlines a_ basic 
trend which has been developing over 
the years—slowly at first, but with 
increasing rapidity since the end of 
World War II. This trend is toward 
the more widespread “application of 
scientific principles and techniques to 
problems of cost estimation, cost con- 
trol and profitability,” to quote from 
A ACE’s official definition 

On the surface, this trend certainly 
doesn’t appear very startling. Haven't 
engineers always been concerned with 
costs? One of the more widely 
definitions of the 


used 
engineer, in fact, 
describes him as a person who can do 
for one dollar what any fool could do 
for two dollars. Even the more formal 
definitions of engineering, such as 
those espoused by major engineering 
societies, emphasize the key function 
of economics in the engineer's activ 
ities 

The study and application of eco 
nomics to technical problems ts actu 
ally the primary characteristic 
distinguishes the 
scientist 


which 
from the 
This does not mean that the 
average scientist 1s not 
with practical matters 
at least those in industrial jobs 
learn to think in terms of how their 
discoveries might be put into practice. 
But the engineer, with his training 


engineer 


concerned 
Most scientists 
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and experience in plant design, cost 
estimation, organization and manage 
ment, is better fitted for the task of 
translating the scientist’s discoveries 
into workable, profitable commercial 
operations 

Analysis of our economic system 
will show that any useful engineering 
function can be categorized according 
to the effect it has in one or more 
of these four areas 

e Maximizing the amount of 
money coming into the business from 
the sale of goods and services 

e Minimizing the money paid out 
for materials, labor, taxes and all 
other expenses 

e Minimizing the money invested 
in the business, both in permanent 
facilities and in working capital. 

e Maximizing the probability of 
success for a proposed venture. 

It would seem perfectly logical to 
conclude, then, that all engineers are 
“cost engineers.” Unfortunately, such 
is not the case 

Many engineers are technically 
proficient but economically ignorant 
How often we hear of some develop- 
ment which is technically a success 
but economically a failure! How often 
will an otherwise well-trained and ex- 
perienced engineer make an engineer- 
ine decision based on thorough tech- 
nical investigation but inadequate 
economic study? 

What accounts for the apparent 
lack of cost consciousness or eco 
nomic savvy in many otherwise cap- 
able engineers? 

For one thing, most engineering 
graduates leave the college campus 
with less-than-adequate formal in 
struction in engineering economics 
There is so much pressure on the en 
gineering curriculum to give the boys 
all the technical courses they can 
hold that there ts little place left for 
practical economics 

Presumably the educators figure 
that the graduate engineer can learn 
the economic facts of life after he 
gets his feet wet in industry. Many of 
them do, of course, but not before 
making some _ needless economic 
blunders 

Besides, it’s not always easy to pick 
up this familiarity with economics 
while on the job, especially if you 
work for the chemical industry. There 
has been a traditional reluctance on 
the part of chemical management to 
give young engineers access to cost 
figures or to allow their participation 
in economic decisions 

Fortunately, some of these condi 
tions are changing 

Formation of the American Asso 
ciation of Cost Engineers is one evi- 
dence of this trend. And many col 
leges are now getting a greater em- 
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Can You Compute the Real Cost of Your Product 
—in Terms that Mean the Most to Prospects? 


The salesman must be prepared to furnish the cost engineer with 
basic cost and performance data on his products—data which the 
using engineering can apply to his own specific problems. It is not 
enough for the salesman to claim an edge or one or more points— 


the prospect wants to know the net cost, stated in terms of return 
on investment. 


This is a typical problem which cost engineers put to salesmen: 

The steel tubes af a shell-and-tube heat exchanger must soon be 
replaced because of corrosion from the fluids being handled. Should 
we replace with more steel tubes, or should we replace with some 
other material, such as aluminum, brass or stainless steel? 


Steps of solution: the salesman and the prospect need to establish 
the following: 


(a) The dollar cost of retubing the exchanger in each of the four 
materials, including freight, labor and overhead. 

(b) The anticipated life of each material when exposed to the 
prospect's specific service conditions. 


(c) The value of invested money, expressed as a minimum acceptable 
rate of return or a maximum acceptable payout time. 


The prospect secures tube costs from suppliers of tubing, adds 
to these his own estimates of freight, labor and overhead. The 
prospect obtains estimates of tube life from the process engineer or 
metallurgist, preferably based on test exposures of samples to actual 
service conditions. Value of invested money is usually prescribed by 
the financial officers of the company. 


Assume that the prospect's figures come out like this: 


Retubing cost Tube life Annual cost 
Steel $1,200 yr $600 yr 
Aluminum 1,800 6 yr 300 
Brass 2,000 4yr 500 
Stainless 2,800 10 yr 280 


yi 

yr 

yt 
Minimum acceptable rate of return is 25°/, before taxes and de 

preciation. 


Conclusion: At first inspection, the choice seems to lie between 
steel, which offers lowest first cost, and stainless, which shows lowest 
annual cost. The cost engineer's analysis, however, shows the follow 
ing: 

Incremental investment Incremental annual 
over cost of steel savings over steel Return 

Aluminun $600 $300 

Brass 800 100 

Stainless 1,600 320) 


Although stainless shows the lowest annual cost, the additional 
$1,600 investment shows only a 20°/, return, less than acceptable by 
financial management. On the other hand, aluminum shows an 
attractive 50°, return on its incremental investment. Note: If no 
material showed 25°/, or better return, the choice would have been 
to stick with steel. 


(IN 
THOUSANDS) 
1,400 


1,200 


1,000 
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1946 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘50 


NUMBER OF HOUSING STARTS 


1946 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 


‘55 ‘56 ‘57 


‘50 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 


HOUSING SLIPS, BUILDING BOOMS 


Since 1946, some 12 million new homes have been built. Now the pace has slowed 
a bit. But, other building has pushed relentlessly to higher and higher totals. 


DOLLARS FOR ALL CONSTRUCTION 


‘55 ‘56 57 


on engineering economics into 


pha | 
the engineering curricula 

Another evidence is seen in the 
Prior to 1946 


published = literature 


the literature on process equipment 
cost data Wil 


blank 


Chemical Eneineerineg 


almost a complete 
In the past Il years, however 
alone has pub 
lished more than 100 articles in the 
ficld of cost engineering 

I hx construction industry and 
metal-working job shops, of course 
have always been extremely cost con 
sCLOUS But the 


scem to have embraced cost engineer 


process industries 


ing only in recent years. This is espe 
cially true in research and develop 
ment work 

Du Pont now recognizes cost en 
vineering as an essential part of de 
booklet 
designed to tell chemical engineers 


velopment work. In a new 


about career opportunities ut Du 


Pont, special attention is given to the 


48 


function of “scouting cost studies’ 
From cost analysis work the young 
chemical engineer gains much valu 
able experience. He learns more about 
company operations and manage 
ment’s viewpoint.” 
Emphasis on cost engineering has 
where many 


more engineers for 


increased to the point 


companies need 


What the Marketing Executive on the 
Move Should Know Today About: 


VALUE ANALYSIS 
Page 44 


COST ENGINEERING 
Page 46 


DESIGN ENGINEERING 
Page 54 


this work than they can spare from 
their own ranks. Openings like these 
appear with increasing frequency in 
today’s job listings 

e “Chemical engineering 
demands good 
sense and a preference for work in the 
field of economics.” 

e “Chemical cost analyst 
with training and experience in eco- 
nomic analysis.” 


econ- 


omist business 


e “Chemical engineers are needed 

in economics .. . estimating costs 

and comparing possibilities from a 

business (cost and profit) point of 
view 

e “Cost engineer estimating 
chemical plant capital costs 
knowledge of operating cost estima- 
tions necessary.” 

e “Engineering research > ae 
technically trained people with ex- 
ceptional qualifications in . . . engi- 
neering economics.” 
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THE GREAT 
“TOP MANAGEMENT’ MYTH 


Do you know who can really buy your product? 


NOVEMBER 


Some people in advertising (including quite a 
hatful of publishers) have created a mythical 
concept that makes industrial top-manage- 
ment men out to have direct buying authority 
that would require more arms than an octo- 
pus; more heads than Hydra. 


When it comes to industrial marketing, here’s 
the truth of the matter, 


“Top Management” must delegate responsi- 
bility—and if your product is used in produc- 
tion and maintenance engineering it must be 
bought by the “buy-it-and-get-things-done” 
men serving in that function. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Mill & Factory is the only publication edited 100% for the men 
known to be directly responsible for the methods, the equip 
ment and the supplies used in production and maintenance 


10 


Mitt & Factory can carry your sales message 
to these all-important influences because its 
Franchise-Paid circulation is built by 1,724 in 
dustrial distributors’ sales engineers who search 
out and sell these same men products that are 


used in production and maintenance, like these 


Abrasives — cloth, wheels, etc. 
Building maintenance equipment and supplies 
Components — fasteners, etc 


Electrical equipment 


1957 


Hose, packings, gaskets, et 
Hydraulic and pneumatic equipment 
Lubrication — equipment, lubricants 
Machine tools and accessories 
Materials-handling equipment 


Mechanical rubber goods 


Metals 


steels, aluminum, brass 
Pipe, valves, fittings, steam specialties 


Power drive — mechanical and electrical 


Tools — cutting, hand, shop, carbides, etc 


Welding and cutting equipment 


These industrial distributor sales engineers do 
not sell top administrative management men who 
are concerned primarily with management policy 

administrative and financial problems, pension 
plans, insurance, plant locations, over-all op 
erating considerations, etc. The products sold by 
these distributors are used almost exclusively in 
production and/or maintenance —the machines 
tools, materials-handling equipment, electrical 
power and transmission equipment, lubricants, 


steam specialties, etc 


The readers of Mitt & Factory the men the 


distributor sales engineers see to sell... are the 
men concerned with production and mainte 
nance engineering right out in the plant the 
men who see that the work gets done; the men 
with the delegated responsibility for the specifi 
cation and use of the machines and equipment 


they need to improve methods, cut costs 


How this works out in real life is well illustrated by 
hundreds of case studies we've made of actual sales 
of products like yours to MILL & FACTORY 
readers. Ask sour MILL & FACTORY representa- 
tive to show you some of these reports. You'll see 
why, if you sell machines, equipment, materials used 
in production or maintenance engineering, MILL & 
FACTORY is your best bet to get your sales story 
to the men who can say “Yes” and make it stick. 


Mill & Factory 0 = 


serving production and maintenance engineering—the men, 
regardless of title, industrial salesmen must see to sell 
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Advertising at Low 
Regional Rates 


exact 
MPA covers the 


"Mobs of publications—extra 
creased 


issues, in- 


frequency, new books, 
taxing overburdened 
Without “readership”, circula- 
tion figures are worthless. Choose the 
publication having 1. controlled coverage 
of logical prospects, 2. “must” reader- 
ship, and 3. high potential per unit rate. 
MPA offers all three! 


etc.— 
more than ever 
readers. 


tatio to 
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Broadest 
growth! 


industrial 
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ing Associations in 6th Dist. and Midwest Terr 
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level, serving best interests of area's industrial buyers, MPA 
s sole publisher of P.A. Association 


1000 No “waste” coverage. Gets pre 
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Your most practical local level medium at low 
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e “Estimating and economic eval- 
uation to study and evaluate the 
economics of proposed systems and 
to estimate the cost of complete 
plants.” 

What accounts for the rise of the 
cost engineer in the process industries? 
The answer to this question, I believe, 
is a basic shifting in the economic 
patterns of industry—a shift of fun- 
damental concern to sales and busi- 
ness executives as well as to engl- 
neers. 

For example, in 1939 the average 
chemical company, for each $1 in 
sales, paid out 77¢ in total expenses, 
leaving a net profit of 23¢. 

However, by 1953 the picture had 
changed. Expenses now accounted for 
89¢ of each sales dollar, 
margin of only 11¢. 

Although I don’t have comparable 
figures for 1956, the situation last 
year was even worse. In spite of big- 
ger volumes, chemical compa 
nies, generally speaking, were show 
ing weaker profit margins. Here are 
some typical comments from 1956 
annual reports: 


leaving a 


sales 


e “The principal problem we face 
in the coming year is the effect on 
earnings of the continuing increase in 
the cost of doing business.” 


e “The benefits of our increased 
business volume were offset by nar- 
rowed profit margins. . Costs con- 
tinued to rise but competitive condi- 
tions prevented corresponding price 
increases.” 

e “Your compapy was not alone 
during the 1956 fiscal year in weath- 
ering the stormy corporate seas of 
stiffer competition, increased costs of 
materials and labor, and a_ falling 
barometer of profits.” 


Such conditions put tremendous 
pressure On management to examine 
every expense more critically than 
ever, to control all costs, to channel 
research dollars where they will yield 
the greatest benefit. As one company 
puts it: 

“In order to increase our earnings, 
we are eXamining every item of cost. 

. We have improved and tightened 
our estimating procedures and 

instituted better methods for 
controlling all phases of our projects.” 

Compare this company’s objectives 
with our definition of cost engineer- 
ing and you will readily see why the 
cost engineer is becoming a key man 

If you sell to any industry that has 
a cost engineer you no longer need 
only convince the engineer that your 
product or service is technically ade- 
quate for the job. You'll have to sell 
him on the basis that your product 
will do the most to help him maxi- 
mize earnings and minimize risk and 
investment. 


up 
have 
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MAR Z ce 
‘NicMusmereus  2econd half, ’'57: 


of y 


Survey by # WE EE Magazine's Editors Shows Market Changes Affecting Sales 


This advertisement is a condensation of 1. Sales for the second half of ’57 are running 
STEEL’s latest findings in a series of manage- 3.8% ahead of first six months’ figures. 


ant s ys8 ji tal king. The informa- : : res 
ment surveys in metalworking. The 2. 1957 business volume will reach 138 billions, 


tion you’re about to read reflects the plans, ; 
y P 3.2% more than last year’s last six months. 


opinions and hopes of some 5,000 manage- 
ment executives of metalworking plants, as 3. Employment is up slightly; capacity is main- 
discussed by STEEL’s editors. taining a healthy, steady growth. 


The major factors affecting metalworking busi- 4. Selling prices are being pushed up, the result 
ness activity: of a 3.7% increase in costs. Profits will suffer. 


Prosperity has its problems 


e 
Inwin Sucu, Editor-in-Chief: Ask any Profits will Drop 8% 


metalworking boss to tell you his 


troubles and he'll probably say just one COMPARED WITH LAST HALF OF 1956 


word costs’’. Let's look for the reason 


EXPECTED PROFIT ON 
SALES AFTER TAXES 


1957 (Second Half) 4.6% 


30.6% 
EXPECT 
WaLt CAMPBELL, Editor: It’s true NO CHANGE a SINT Saree 
second-half sales are running ahead of 
the first six months of this year. They're 
up 3.8%, and selling prices are up 
1.7%. But even this boost in metalwork 33.4% 


ing's income can't wipe out increased PROFIT ON SALES 
costs. Profits after taxes are expected Pa nl AFTER TAXES 
to drop from last year's figure of 5% 
of sales to 4.6%, of sales in the second 1956 (Second Half) 5.0% 
half of this year. 


All charts show breakdown of replies from respondents to a 
survey of 5,000 management executives of metalworking plants 


- 
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up-trend, problems hold the key to more sales to metalworking 


Cost-fighting products 
have sales appeal 


MANUFACTURING COSTS UP 3.7% 
emmony 


5.7% 
EXPECT 
DECREASE 
14.1% 
EXPECT 
INCREASE 


VANCE BELL, Associate Managing Editor 
Talk costs when you're selling to metalwork 
ing and you're going to be heard. If your 
product can help management solve this 
one big problem, it ought to have real sales 
appeal 


SELLING PRICES UP 1.7% 


46.8% 
EXPECT 


NO CHANGE 6.9% 


EXPECT 
DECREASE 
46.3% 
EXPECT 
INCREASE 


JOHN S. MoOrGAN, Associate Managing Edi 
tor: Also, you'll do well to temper your sell 
ing with additional thoughts. Price 
competition in metalworking itself is the 
toughest it has been in 10 Manager 
are extremely rising mate 
rial and along to their 
customers 


these 
yea;rs 


reluctant to pass 


production costs 


CAPACITY UP 4.5% 
[1 f] 


OF ALL PLANTS 
WILL EXPAND FACILITIES 


44% will build new plants 
13.2% will add to present plant 
22.1% will install new equipment 
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Expansion is a ‘‘Must”’ 


WILLIAM M. Rooney, Market Editor: New 
plants are still going up. Very close to a 
third of all plants plan some second-half 
expansion. The market for expansion 
hardware—capital goods—is being pushed 
along by growing Sellers of 
equipment can continuing 
healthy market 


population 
count on a 


Where the most money’s coming in 


Dr. ALLEN G. GRAY 
Metalworking's biggest increase in on 
come are being enjoyed by manufacturer 
of electrical machinery and equipment 
fabricated metal products, and instrument 
and scientific apparatus. Their second-halt 
ales are expected to beat the first half 
ear by i to 9.5% Their 
hooming 


Technical Editor 


busine 


Sucu: That's an example of why it pays 
to know your markets thoroughly 


can sell more, sell quicker 


PY 


aa 


You 
and make sales 
calls more productive when you have a 
dependable way of picking out the pro 
pects who have the 


money to bu out 


product and who need it 


% 
CAMPBELL: Dotng the kind of a marketing 
¢ job you're talking about calls for good 
basic market information 


A New Guide to 
PY Metalworking Markets 


SUCH We've made STEEL's new bool 
7? 


Metalworking Markets in the U.S." avail 


able to sales managers for just that reason 
All the information from STEEI 
of metalworking 18 in if 
most recent survey, S. I. ¢ 
market potentials—the 
complete metalworking 
mation you can find 

A limited number of copies of 
STEEL’s “Metalworking Mar 
kets in the U.S.” 1s available to 
sales executives. You may get a 

contacting the nearest 
STEEL sales representative Also 
available from STEEL: the fa 
mous 


censu 
the result of our 

breakdowns of 
newest and most 
marketing infor- 


copy by 


metalworking marketing 
map, specific market information 
and material from STEEL 
award-winning series of problem 


solving management articles 


a\ Penton) publication 
penton building 
cleveland 13, ohto 


should know today about: Design Engineering 


* How to locate and contact the 
designer 


* How to reach the designer in 
time to make the sale 


* How to interest designer in 
your product 


If your company supplies 


materials. or manufac 


parts 
components 
turing services model 
an important effect on 


planning and 


constant 
chanve have 
your sales method of 
selling 
The Bu 
part of 


Let's look at the 
American industry concerned 
with producing 


Picture 


assembled products 
Thi egyment of industry is usually 
known | the term 


ORM 
Any company that 


original equip 
ment market 
produces a 
product assembled from purchased or 
manufactured components is in- the 


What the marketing executive on the move 


original equipment market. Thus, the 
term OEM is a convenient “handle” 
for describing the total possible mar- 
keting area for component, part, ma- 
terial and subassembly manufacturers 
The market in the United States con- 
sists of 11,000 to 12,000 plants which 
do about 98% of the business 

OEM products range in size from 
small ladies’ wrist watches to huge 
ocean liners, and in cost from half 
dollar toys to multi-million dollar 
computers. Some products of the 
OEM—-like the bicycle—have been 
around for years. Others—-like the 
space satellite and its launching 
rockets—may change the whole fu 
ture pattern of man’s existence 

Common characteristic of these 
products is that they are all engi 
neered; they are designed and devel- 
oped by design engineers 


Man Behind the Product. The de 


Timetable from \dea to Finished Product 


Development work 
starts - 


Work starts to 
determine design 


1955 pf 


beg 


0) 


@) 


Drawings and part specifications 


Performance standards set 


complete 


Tooling requirements determined ; 
Test models started 


\. 
1956 | | 


Models complete, Tests 
tests start- complete 


Released for 
production 


® © 


New product 
announced 


Timetable: From idea to Finished Product 


Do you 


and your sales engineers—know at which step or steps in this time- 


table you must make the initial contact, the presentation, and follow-up if you 
are to have a serious opportunity to make the sale? 


Complete specifications for purchased materials, parts and assemblies may be 


frozen (step 4) more than a year before final release of the product, and are 


modified later only with some difficulty. 


Reminder: 


More than two years have elapsed since a product introduced in 


November, 1957, was put into development. 


Question: Are you making contacts now on products being designed for market- 


ing in 1959? 
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By ROBERT L. STEDFELD 


Associate Managing Editor 
“Machine Design” 


Robert L. Stedfeld is associate man- 
aging editor of Machine Design. But 
he’s been an assistant sales manager 
for an electric motor maintenance 
equipment firm, a meteorologist (AAF, 
during World War II) as well as an 
editor. He also studied engineering at 
Columbia and MIT, started with Ma- 
chine Design, headquartered in Cleve- 
land, as an assistant editor and in six 
years was one of the publication’s top 
editors. He and his wife have a 
daughter and twin boys and Bob says 
his hobbies are playing the plano 
(“poorly”), choral singing and “like 
every homeowner,” house projects. 


sign engineer is the fellow responsible 
for translating the ideas and facts 
produced by research into tangible 
products. His actual titie and engi- 
neering job may vary from company 
to company. But the design engineer- 
ing function exists in every OEM 
company—whether performed by the 
president of a 20-man outfit or the 
3,000 engineers in some of the larger 
aircraft companies. 

Generally, the natural habitat of 
the design engineer is the engineering 
department, where any salesman (if 
he can get in) can find him at a desk 
or drawing board pondering over new 
models and what to do about them. 

His prime job is to plan and engi- 
neer his company’s  products—to 
make sure that the right materials and 
components are used; that the equip- 
ment will perform as it should; and 
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Pint-size ads (this small) get healthy returns in N.E. D. 


Not because of N.E.D.'s broad coverage of over 80,000 readers (not 


counting pass-along) in over 43,800 industrial plants. Not even 
because its readers are industry's most active buying group the 
production, operating, maintenance, engineering and purchasing 
executives who make the buying decisions in these plants. But 
mainly because N.E.D. is what it is an industria! product buying 
guide, specifically designed to make it easier for industrial buying 
influences to buy. No wonder 98 out of every 100 readers inquire 
about the products or services in N.E.D N.E.D.-produced 
inquiries, when followed up by salesmen, produce 440% more sales 
than cold calls .. . that more than one of every three readers say 
N.E.D. is their “primary source” of product news, Get all the facts 
Ask for our new booklet “How to Get Industrial Buying ACTION 
for “c per Contact,” 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohie 


)\ew 
a) ) /quIpMENT 
7) [| IGEST 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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that it can be manufactured at a 
competitive price. So he makes fre 
quent decisions on parts, materials 
decisions which 


can influence sale of your product 


and subassemblies 


Cracking the Market. In deciding 
whether to try to sell to the design 
engineering function, sales managers 


should ask two basic questions 


1. Are my company’s products in 
corporated into a larger assembly or 
machine? 

2. Are they an integral part of this 


assembly or machine? 


lest one is easy. If your company 
manufactures 4a product, 
bought by the final purchaser for his 
own use, you don’t usually sell the de 
sign engineer 


complete 


If you make parts, com 
ponents or materials, such as ball 
hydraulic 


plastics 


switches valves, 


stainless steel 


hearings 
electric mo 
tors, and thousands more, you prob 
ably sell to designers—-or should 
Ihere are a few exceptions to this 
rule. Complete equipment for engi 
neering department or research use is 
sold) to engineering management 
Also, companies manufacturing pro 
duction equipment often want to pro 
mote the methods or processes in 
volved to get these methods specified 
on original part or assembly drawings 
lest two: This test helps sort out 
maintenance or production 


from components or 


supplies 
materials. For 
instance, saw blades for home work 
shop tools would not usually be sold 
directly to the designer of these home 
workshop tools, since the volume sale 
would be to the home hobbyist. But 
ball bearings would be sold to the de 
signer, since they must be 
rated into the 


incorpo 
workshop tool 
hetore it is manufactured 
products meet 
you'd probably do 
well selling to the designer 


home 


If your company’s 
these two criteria 


Locating the Prospect. One of the 
big problems in selling the OEM is 
locating the prospect. Constant sales 
man contact can sometimes do the 
job, but is usually too costly for 
thorough coverage 

Method of locating the prospect 
depends strongly on the type of prod 
uct you're trying to sell. If it’s rather 
specialized, and companies buying it 
can be pinpointed, a selling job tai- 
lored to these companies is probably 


the answer. The big danger here, how 


ever, iS Overlooking potential sales 
(and sometimes whole major sales 
areas) 


One example is a manufacturer of 
special jacks. These jacks (same idea 
as an automobile jack, with modifica 
tions) were developed as a special 
piece of equipment for one customer 
Thus, potential sale of the jacks was 
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Steps in Product Development 
Job Tape Dictating Machine 
ce + 
Basic of pure Finds basic Orscovers that certain 
reseorch 4 new ideos powdered moteriais con 
hold a magnetic potential 
\ 
( a = Reseorch ~ 
r Finds 0 woy to put 
Finds fundamen y to pu’ 
7 } i ~ ~y these powders on tape 
2 Apphed research tecnico! tacts 
| about these ideos Deterrnines whether tape con 
| record humon vowe 
2 —— 
} a 
Uses tvs iformation A t 
4 Development ) to develop basic recording heod ond bosic 
| concept of a device electrical circuit 
\ Design 
Engineering 
Designs 0 working Designs a tape transport 
4 Functional design < unit from the mechanism and works out 
| bosic concept procticol electrical circuit 
( ‘a ins Be ae ees 15 
| | Develops the working || integrates the electrical "pockage’ 
5 Production deagn < unit into a and tape transport mechonismn 
| final product into the final housing 
¢, Methodsand } er Product |! Decides methods of manufacture 
* tool engineering 4 pp A Designs dies, tistures, etc Manufacturing 
| 
Releo for \ P a ee 7 Pine 
production ‘a SS > SS aap ae 


Steps in Product Development 


Are you—and your sales engineers—making contact with design engineers at 
all the stages in the creation of a product in which your own product or material 
could be used. Are you making contact soon enough 

The magnetic tape dictating machine is a real product, but this outline of the 


step-by-step creation of it is hypothetical. 


The three main steps of design engineering are development, functional design, 


and production (or “hardware”) stage. 


Most specification of purchased com- 


ponents, materials or subassemblies occur during steps 4, 5, and 6. 
Often the design engineer's responsibility might also overlap the methods engi- 
neer or the tool engineer inasmuch as the design of manufactured components 


usually determines method of production. 


limited. But the jack 
wasn't content. 


manutacturer 


He posed the problem, “Where can 
these jacks be used?” to a number of 
people. There were no satisfactory 
answers; no one seemed to know. 
Finally, he resorted to a mail survey 
among design engineers, asking basic- 
ally the same question. Answers were 
unusual. Few present applications 
were found for jacks. But designers 
surveyed displayed an overwhelming 
expression of interest in the new prod- 
uct, and dozens of ideas on how they 
could use these jacks in their next 
model. Result: one manufacturer with 
a new and now highly successful line 


This example also illustrates the 
shotgun approach that’s often best in 
working with the OEM, particularly 
if your product is used in many in 
dustries. Detailed and consistent sales 
follow-up is necessary. But developing 
the first tip or lead is important, since 
an early “in” on development of a 
new product can pave the way for a 
much easier sale 

Two ways of generating these early 
sales contacts are used, 

A strong promotion program ts one 
way. Advertising, direct mail and pub- 
licity can pre-sell the engineer and 
provide sales leads 


The other is to have your data and 
information in the hands of the de- 
signer before he starts new product 
development. Design engineers are in- 
veterate collectors of technical infor- 
mation about any product, part or 
material of potential use to them. A 
sales bulletin or piece of technical 
literature already in an engineer’s file 
can be worth its area in hundred- 
dollar bills, since his own file is a de- 
signer’s first source of technical help. 
Often advertising can be alloted the 
job of finding interested prospects, 


Early Timing Critical. You can 
rarely make a quick sale to manu- 
facturers of designed products. A 
few units for testing—possibly. But 
continued volume sales require care- 
ful cultivation. 

Most designed products have a 
long gestation period. A year from 
idea to actual announcement of a 
new product is almost a minimum, 
and the period is more likely to be 
two or three years. 

The typical time schedule on Page 
54 shows steps in the development 
of a hypothetical magnetic-tape dic- 
tating machine, The critical point for 
manufacturers selling a part, com- 
ponent or material they hope to have 
incorporated into this machine is step 
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four. By this time—more than a yea! 
before actual product announcement 

the design is firmly fixed. Changes 
may be made gfter this, but no sales 
man should count on it. If he hasn't 
made a sale by this time, he has a 
long, uphill road to travel 

Sales Ammunition. Certain spe 
cialized types of information are es 
sential in selling to design engineers 
Primarily, these essential ingredients 
of a sales program are technical. The 
engineer must know how to engineer 
your product into his device. No 
amount of “hard sell” can replace this 
basic need for technical information 
about your company’s products 

Actual form of the information 
may be catalogs, bulletins, manuals 
specification sheets, brochures, re 
ports, reprints of technical articles 
test results, dimension drawings, and 
a whole host of printed material 
Models or actual samples can be used 
to good effect 

People can be important, too. Since 
most of the problems and questions 
raised by design engineers are tech 
nical, the backing of an engineering 
assistance group can be a big help 
Some companies prefer to employ en 
gineers in the selling force for this 
reason; others use technical specialists 
posted at branch offices; still others 
use centralized customer engineering 
groups to which knotty technical 
problems can be referred 

Rewards. One final word should be 
said about the type of sale involved 
The key word is “quantity.” Once a 
component is specified in the final de 
sign, it is often bought in huge quan 
tities—-sometimes running into the 
millions. And the sale lasts for a long 
time, usually as long as the model re 
mains unchanged 

For example, a survey of 210 com 
panies using electric relays in their 
products showed that these companies 
bought over 4% million relays in 
1956-—-an average of over 21,000 
relays each. And a similar survey on 
electric motors showed 247 com 
panies buying 13 million motors in 
1956—more than 47,000 a piece! 

lranslated into dollars, this kind of 
a sale is a plum any sales manager 
would try to reach for! THe END 


Additional copies of “Marketing 
on the Move" are available at 


$1.00. 
Write: Circulation Dept 
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386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE JACK GUENZELS, shown here enjoying a picnic, live in this substantial two-story, IN HER MODERN KITCHEN Mrs. Guenzel takes pleas- 
three-bedroom home on their 240 acre Nebraska farm. In the past few years, ure in preparing desserts for her family. Members 
Mr. Guenzel has made continual improvements on his home and today it is as of Mrs. Guenzel’s family have hearty outdoor 
modern as any city-dweller's appetites, eat big meals. 


MORE HORSEPOWER...MORE HOUSEPOWER... 
MORE SALESPOWER! 


For fast sales action, Grocers choose 
Midwest Unit Farm Papers almost 5 to 1! 


HERE’S THE 
DEALER PREFERENCE SCORE 


MIDWEST UNIT 
FARM PAPERS 


# 

fA 

GROCERY SHOPPING IS A FAMILY MATTER for Mr. and Mrs. Guenzel tomers for Midwest retailers! Only the five publications of the 
and their two sons, Johnny, 5, and Tommy, five months. The size Midwest Farm Paper Unit offer complete and deep penetration 


of those grocery bags indicates why farmers are such good cus of this richest farm market in the world. 
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POLLED HEREFORDS AND PUREBRED SHEEP are Guenzel specialties. The land he 
cultivates is for feed and small grain. Here, in the Midwest, farming means 
big business and good living. Capital investments of Midwest farmers are 
twice the national average. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. The Nebraska Farmer is a wel 
come sight in the Guenzel family. Farming in Nebraska 
has its own special problems and I can depend on the 
Nebraska Farmer to have the answers for them 


IT’S GROWING FAMILIES LIKE JACK GUENZEL’'S of rural Lincoln, 
Nebraska that make the Midwest farm market so important to food 
manufacturers, distributors and retailers. 

Bear in mind these facts about the 8 Midwest states as a market 


for foods: 


@ ALTHOUGH FARM FAMILIES STILL PRODUCE ABOUT 40°; OF THEIR 
FOOD, THEIR PURCHASES OF PACKAGED FOODS AVERAGE MORE THAN 
43°, HIGHER THAN THOSE OF CITY FAMILIES 

@ FARM FAMILIES AVERAGE LARGER, OUTDOOR APPETITES ARE BIGGER, 
MORE PERSON-MEALS ARE SERVED BECAUSE MEN ARE HOME FOR 
NOON MEALS AND FOR MORNING AND AFTERNOON LUNCHES 

@IN THE MIDWEST FARMING IS BIG BUSINESS AND GOOD LIVING; 
FARM INCOMES ARE ALMOST TWICE THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


The medium to use to make the most of the opportunity the Midwest 
farm market offers is the Midwest Farm Paper Unit, preferred by 
farmers by a better than 3 to 1 margin over the second ranking publi 
cation. By a score of 6 to 1 nine different categories of retailers say 


these publications give them the best results in sales. Advertisers 


themselves have found these localized publications their best buy, as 
1948 
for the farm publication in second place. So buy 


substantiated by the fact their linage has increased 50‘, since 


JOHNNY GUENZEL is typical of the 


healthy youngsters on 
Midwest farms. Midwest farm families average larger than 
city families, are bigger buyers of packaged foods 


compared with 7 


the Unit for more Midwest Salespower—one order, one plate at a 


substantial saving in rates 


SELL FIRST WHERE SALES COME FASTER AND BIGGER 


... through the midwest medium that gives you MORE! 


The reason more advertisers are putting the Midwest Farm Paper Unit at prestige because their farm famil bscribers know these publications are 
the head of their farm market schedules is the need to make advertising published exclusively for them 
more selective. Coverage in the world’s richest farm market is basic and 
* { re ” - ‘ ‘ ; the ! ‘ i 

the Midwest Unit Farm Papers offer MORE IMPACT: Your intere e best served by th nedium 

that is directed at the local level, caters to local needa and closer co« pera 
MORE ADVERTISING FLEXIBILITY: | ccalized Mid tion from local dealer 
west Unit Farm Papers allow you to key your advertising to each of their 

, , $ Midwest Unit ‘ap t 

respective markets. Vary product, copy appeal, timing and size if you wish MORE DIRECT RESULTS: ake nit Farm Papers le 
I you pin-point your sales effort gear them to sales potentials, check the 
ist your dealers by states 

results in sales. No other medium can give ch complete penetration 
MORE PRESTIGE: Midwest Unit Farn Papers enjoy highest in the basic farm market 


woul 
Advertise,where FARMING IS BIG 
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SALES OFFICES AT: 15 Wacker 

= rN { Drive, CF gol 0 Park 

4 . Anenwus P York 17 ew York 
Prasnis Panmen WALIgCES FARMER tHPEPvewr 10 Sutter Street, San Fran 
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In the past few years American 
devoted a substantial 
amount of its time and resources to a 
cold-blooded courtship of the Ameri 
can woman. The phrase “woman's 
angle” is now bandied about in con 
ference rOOmMS as frequently “as sales 
figures. It pops up in connection with 
the most unlikely products 


business has 


As a housewife who is on the re 
ceiving end of your wooing, | am well 
aware Of why you pay so much atten 
tion to my attitudes and idiosyncra- 
sies. Not chivalry. But 
because of your heightened apprecia- 


because of 


tion of the power of women as pur- 
chasing agents. It has been estimated 
that we are responsible for 60% of all 
U.S 


tures 


personal-consumption expendi- 
[hat means that this year we 
will spend approximately $167 billion 
dollars 


from our 
wallets, you 
employed market and 
motivational research. You have ex 
ploited our hidden weaknesses. You 
have ministered to our centuries-old 
emotional needs. You have created 
desires where no desires existed be 
fore. You have, to my dismay, eng! 
neered obsolescence in cars and re 


lo transter this money 
pocketbooks into your 
have cannily 


frigerators as well as in dresses and 
hats. You have enlivened once strictly 
utilitarian) products with color and 


high styling 


And yet, despite all your hard 
work, some of your efforts have not 
reached your Even the most 
carefully laid plans have fallen flat. 
Maybe we have failed to find your 
sales approach persuasive, your sales 
methods 


goals 


attractive. Or, even 
humiliating, we have 


more 
ignored them 
altogether 
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Why? 

Why is it that women don't buy? 

What makes the hackles of our 
sales resistance rise? 

I think a fundamental cause is that 
your courtship of us has too often 
been a cold-blooded one. You have 
respected our purchasing power, but 
you have treated us with contempt. 
You have used bad manners and ob- 
noxious tactics in public that you 
would never use with your friends in 
private. 

For instance, I think that fre- 
quently you insult our intelligence. 
The hard sell becomes the big lie. 
Like many another woman, I’m suspi- 
cious of extravagant promises. Home 
permanents that never leave a trace 
of frizz. Lipsticks that are 100% kiss- 
proof. Toothpastes that prevent all 
Drip-dry fabrics that never 
need ironing. Vitamins that will make 
a person of 65 feel like 21. Shampoos 
that will cure dandruff completely. 
The mumbo-jumbo of miracle ingre- 
dients 


cavities 


I think consumer advertisers have 
gone overboard on one of the tenets 
of motivational research—to superim- 
pose a larger benefit on the product 
As an example, there is even a piano 
on the market that promises your 
child will mature into a happy adult 
if he takes up music. Now I ask—how 
far-fetched can you get? 

Such claims may induce women to 
try your products. But what happens 
when the performance fails to live up 
to the build-up? Naturally, the long- 
range repeat business, which for most 
items is the business that in the end 
guarantees solid profits, fails to mate- 
rialize. 

Even the womdn of average intel- 


By 


DOROTHY DIAMOND 


ligence is more sophisticated and 
skeptical about advertising than is 
commonly thought. After a while, she 
develops a callous “oh, it’s ofily ad- 
vertising” attitude. Maybe a sensa- 
tional story will impress your brand 
name upon her, so that she will buy 
your product thinking it must be at 
least as good as a competitor’s. But 
you won't get the positive response 
—the feeling that I must have this 
brand above all others—that you 
would like to get. 

rhe alternative? 

To tell a sales story that is still 
interesting, that still offers benefits, 
but that remains within the frame- 
work of plausibility. It can be done. 
It is done. 

In addition to insincerity and ex- 
aggeration, here are other ways I 
think some of you have shown con- 
tempt for us: 

You have permitted objects of 
shoddy quality to leave your factor- 
ies. Toys, clothing, appliances that are 
not as carefully constructed as they 
should be. Cars that need to have the 
“bugs” ironed out before they are safe 
and pleasant to drive. To my disap- 
pointment, I also find poor quality in 
the convenience products of the food 
industry. 

You have talked down to us in 
simpering tones and, on_ television, 
shouted at us in strident ones. 

Believing us to be witless creatures 
who stand hypnotized in a supermar- 
ket, you have given too much thought 
to the flashy, attention-getting aspects 
of package design and too little 
thought to the functional qualities of 
a container. The experts claim that 
we go slightly berserk in the super- 
market and select a lot of impulse 
items we never intended to buy. 
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4 ined every second sales executive 
seems to have recruiting prob 
lems: “We can’t cover customers, let 
alone prospects”...“OQur men don't 
work long enough or hard enough” . 
“They scorn sales training, skim the 
surface of product knowledge.” 

If those complaints sound familiar, 
may we make a suggestion? Before you 
start a high-pressure recruiting drive, 
use a C-M incentive campaign to un 
cover all the hidden energy and ability 
within your current sales staff. 


C-M plans put human nature 

to work for you! 

A commission check brings no honor 
or recognition, but a salesman can 
accept congratulations on a C-M prize 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 


ow to stretch 
sales manpower 


without violating good taste. He can 
study “prize winning tips’’ without 
feeling like a sales trainee. When he's 
fighting to bring home a new refrigera 
tor or two tickets to Bermuda, he can 
keep a five-thirty appointment without 
incurring his family’s wrath 

Whether he’s a star or average sales 
man, he can set himself a reachable 
goal...win a tangible symbol of 
achievement then continue selling 
from a new plateau of self-confidence 


These C-M clients got more sales 
from the same sales force 

“The salesmen and their employers 
were surprised that our products could 
be sold during the Summer. Enthusi 
astic men opened new retail outlets 
found sales arguments heretofore un 
findable. Instead of our Fall demand 
being reduced, it is being increased 
The cost of this program was a small 
portion of the extra profits secured.” 

“Appliance sales have increased ap 
proximately 80% in the area tested.” 

“Sales skyrocketed to an unprece- 
dented 50% above normal.” 

“It did create a 20%, increase in 
sales, but the information gathered is 
almost worth the cost of the campaign 
One broker, who had complained that 


Dayton, Ohio... Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe 
]=> SALES INCENTIVE PLANS 


GET FREE HINTS ON MOTIVATING SALESMEN 


Phone the nearest C-M office, or write on your letter 


head for your copy of “Who's Selling Who?” Cappel, h 
MacDonald and Company, Dept. B-9, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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he could not sell our product because 
we were not doing enough consumer 
advertising, showed over a 500°, in 
crease in sales 


Air travel and merchandise 
prizes are self-liquidating 
C-M Campaigns cost far less than 
hiring, training, and travelling new 
men. They put no extra burden on 
your home office staff; you pay for 
prizes after they are won 

Experienced C-M executives will 
submit a tested plan that is tailored to 
your objectives, prepare all mailing 
pieces and sales promotion material 
handle all campaign details, and sup 
ply prizes to suit your budget and your 
winners tastes 

As prizes are earned, you are billed 
for merchandise at wholesale prices 
travel at carrier rates 

You have profits to gain and virtu 
ally nothing to lose when you try this 
modern method of stretching sales 
manpower. So why not phone or write 
the nearest C-M man now? You'll 
never know how good your factory 
wholesale and retail salespeople can 
be until you put them to the test of a 
professionally handled C-M_ incentive 
campaign. 


Featuring Air Travel on... 


Ws AMERICAN AIRLINES 


~~ PAN AMERICAN 
<> 
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Maybe they are right. But I assure 
you that we do calm down in the 
seclusion of our own kitchens. When 
a package does not behave properly 
on our shelves and in our hands, we 
won switch brands, 

You have discouraged us from fol 
lowing up mail-order fashion ads 
because, by artful deceit in sketches 
and photographs, you make clothes 
look better than they really are 

You have alienated many of us by 
tardy, indifferent and exorbitantly ex 
pensive appliance service. Too well 
known a complaint to deserve more 
comment here 

You have taken an inconsiderately 
long time to mail premium offers 

At the retail level, you have not 
always created = an atmosphere of 
warmth and well-being 

You have made it hard for us to 
find what we want. Confusing organ 
ization, too few information booths 
and store directories, splitting up one 
item into too many different depart 
ments—these are all common gripes 
Sometimes it gets to be too much 
trouble to track a product down 

In a similar vein, you entice us into 
department stores by running a large 
ad on a “special” and then fail to pro 
vide enough clerks to sell it to us 

You ignore our desire for individual- 
ity by displaying an entire rack of the 
same garment. You repeat fads and 


ng . 
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colors so much that you run the fash- 
ion into the ground. 

You condone—and even encourage 

high-pressuring. Yet it’s a method 
that, since it is guaranteed to produce 
sales resistance, does more harm than 
I herewith nominate for obliv 
ion a character thoroughly hated by 
every woman shopper—the hypocrit- 
person who insists her 
quarry looks “wonderful” in every- 
thing 

Now, turning to another aspect of 
why women don’t buy, my other ma 
jor complaint is that at times you 
are dull company 

rhere is not enough personality in 
advertising today. Magazine adver- 
tisers, especially, are wedded to the 
tired formulae of winsome babies and 
ultra-glamorous models and movie 
stars. | wonder—do women really 
identify themselves with these beau 
ties? 

Or would they welcome a _ folk- 
sier touch, more human interest, an 
occasional glimpse of a housewife 
who is short of perfection and is not 
radiating utter bliss? I think that ani- 
mated facial expressions, as currently 
being used in advertising for the de- 
tergent Tide, are more effective than 
empty, artificial smiles. 

At times, in violation of Dale Car 
negie’s laws, you are like the boring 
guest at a dinner party—you talk 


good 


ical sales 
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too much about yourselves. Boasting 
might well make way for how-to and 
other service information. 

At times you just plain talk too 
much. Fewer words, more white 
space would help. 

I think that department stores have 
not done all they could to promote 
themselves as distinctive personalities. 
(And it has been shown that store 
personality plays a decisive role in 
determining where women shop). As 
you know, women develop great alle- 
giance to stores where they have 
charge accounts. Yet this loyalty has 
barely been tapped. For example, in 
all the years that I have said “charge- 
and-send,” I have never received a 
letter from a store president telling 
me about the establishment’s progress 
and inviting my suggestions. 

In conclusion, I don’t mean to imply 
that all marketing people are guilty 
of all these sins. Far from it. But I do 
think, now that you recognize our 
importance as purchasing agents, it 
might be wise to upgrade estimates 
of our intelligence, sensitivity and 
sophistication. It’s folly in the busi- 
ness world to embark upon a program 
merely because your wife likes it. 
But, if she doesn't like it, you should 
pause and consider. She may be more 
representative of other women than 
you think. 

THE END 


Give them a 


HENNESSY 
HOLIDAY 


Happiest choice of the season 


Here’s a merry message that’s a pleasure to send and sip. 
The very finest is always the highest compliment. 

But not always the costliest. For Hennessy’s delightful gift- 
packages come in a wide range of prices. 


ARMCHAIR SHOPPING SERVICE! Hennessy is available everywhere, but 
you can now send Hennessy Cognac as a gift to friends and business associates 
in 31 states. For complete information, write, wire or phone: Beverage Gift 
Service, Dept. H, City National Bank Bidg., Beverly Hills, Calif. CRestview 1-6286 


HENNESS} 


COGNAC BRANDY 


B84 proof Schieffelin 4 Co. New York 
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Specialized FA ST 

VERTICAL FOOD 

PU BLIC ATION and hoartnan tanteuranl 
With a HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 


read by over 50,000 Counter, Fast Food and Fountain Restaurants 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM — fountains, counter restaurants, 


luncheonettes, coffee shops, diners, industrial cafeterias, sand- 
wich shops, drive-ins, etc. 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM — in drug stores, variety stores, 


department stores, confectionery stores, airports, railroad sta- 
tions, bus terminals, etc. 


ON MAIN STREET OR MAIN HIGHWAY OR IN INDUSTRY — they all have 
one thing in common — 


FAST SERVICE 


When you specify Fast Food for an advertising schedule, it's an assurance of a market 
well covered vertically and horizontally. 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 


BPA Editorial and Executive Offices 
386 Fourth Avenve New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 


Mid-Western Office; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago }, Ill., State 2-1266 
Pacific Coast Representative 
The Richard Railton Co., Monadnock Bidg, Sen Francisco 5, Calif, Sutter 1-1060 
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Analyzed and interpreted 
By A. R. HAHN 


Executive Editor 


Ihe middle batts may well go 
down in the annals of business as the 
years in which two things happened 
that were to be of more than minor 
consequence ih Our CConomy 

|. Significant numbers of busine 

leaders decided that customers are 

vVhat make our economic wheels go 
around 

Having reflected upon thi prem 
is¢ vhich eem 7 
rravit they 


build a succes 


fundamental as 
decided the way to 
ful business is to find 
ome customers who need or want 
omething, and then try to make 
it and make tt available both at a 
reasonable profit to those who risk 


their money in the enterprise 


We now have a workable system through 
which we can plan on a continuing basis 
and move toward definite goals and a physical 
structure with the necessary manpower to 
work toward those goals Wade Jones, di 
rector of marketing, New England Contec 
tionery Co 
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THE MARKETING CONCEPT: 


A Major Change in Management Thinking? 


Every week the press carries several mcre announce- 
ments of the appointments of men to newly created 
positions carrying marketing titles. People in the sales 
world have been asking, ‘Is it a significant trend—or 


only a fad?” 


This report is an answer to that question. It's based on 
information supplied to the editors of Sales Manage- 
ment by nearly 80 men who presently head marketing 
departments in their companies. 


That, in two-cent words, is what 
this “marketing concept” is all about 
It's best looked on as a way of 
thinking——a philosophy, the folks at 
General Electric call it—rather than 
solely as an idea implemented by the 
creation of a department, within a bus 
iness, in which a rather wide range of 
functions is vested 
FF. J. Borch, vice-president, market 
ing service, for G-E, in a recent ad 
dress before the American Manage 
ment Association, expressed his com 
pany’s point of view in this way 
We teel that marketing is a 
fundamental business philosophy. This 
definition recognizes marketing’s func 


tions and method of organization 


The marketing manager must be just as 
prompt to recommend dropping an unprofit 
able product or changing a costly procedure 
as he should be persistent and persuasive in 
going after a new product to add to the line 

Kenneth E. Joy, executive vice-president of 
marketing, Auto-Soler Co 


structuring as only the implementation 
of the philosophy. These things are 
not, in themselves, the philosophy. 

Fundamental to this philos 
ophy is the recognition and acceptance 
of a customer-oriented way of doing 
business. Under marketing the custo 
mer becomes the fulcrum, the pivot 
point about which the business moves 
in Operating for the balanced best 
interests of all concerned.” 

What he said by way of amplifica 
tion so well summarizes the interpre 
tations and observations of many 
marketing men who shared their ex 
perience with Sales Management's 
editors recently, that we can let him 
act as spokesman for the group 


My title has not changed but my job con- 
tent has changed about 100% during the last 
year. The reason: we have changed from 
functional to divisional corporate setup. My 
job has changed from 100% line to 100% 
staff."—W. E—. Morgan, vice-president— 
marketing, Burroughs Corp 
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“| came to the parent company in 1942 with 
a well-developed passion for coordination of 
sales effort acquired while driving a bottler's 
truck W. W. Clements, vice-president in 
charge of marketing, Dr. Pepper Co 


Full appreciation of the marketing 
philosophy demands an understanding 
of the two key fundamentals on which 
it rests 

“The first is an understanding of 
what I call the dual core job of mar 
keting. The initial part of this dual 
core job is that we in marketing must 
focus our businesses on the customer's 
needs and desires, including those 
needs and desires that the customer 
is not aware of as well as those he 
knows all too well. It will be only 
after identification of those needs that 
marketing people can take the lead 
for the business in determining what 
each function of the business should 
do by way of product and service to 
satisty them 

“The other half of the dual core 
job for marketing is one that we are 
familiar with 
persuade the prospective customer 
through all the arts of selling and ad 
vertising, to purchase the 


namely, the need to 


products 
and services 


Emphasis on marketing will enable Line 
Material to investigate and move into new 
markets, broaden company operations, de 
velop new products E. W. Williams 
vice-president in charge of marketing, Line 
Material Industries, Division of McGraw 
Edison Co 
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“We are in business to take care of needs 
or wants—not to build this or that specific 
product.”—S. T. (Buddy) Harris, vice-presi 
dent, marketing, Texas Instruments Incorpo 
rated 


The second tundamental on which 
the marketing philosophy rests is that 
it is rooted in the profit concept, not 
the volume concept 

Under such a philosophy, it follows 
that marketing exercises a dominant 
role in corporate affairs. If “dominant 
is too strong a word for some of our 
thinkers, they may prefer to go along 
with the comment in a report on 

The Changing Role of the Market 
ing Function,” by Henry Bund and 
James W. Carroll, which appeared in 
the January 1957 issue of The Jour 
nal of Marketing 

. four study] lends substance 
to the position that the marketing plan 
is increasingly accepted as the cornet 
stone for a company’s total planning 
effort. This does not mean that the 
marketing man need be supreme. It 
signifies only that marketing must be 
accorded a key role in company man 
agement 

There are a good many indications 
that by 1960, a top-level job with a 


id 


Planning and coordination—plus a great deal 
of follow-through to be sure the plans are 
carried out G. |. Gregor, vice-president 
in charge of marketing, Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, affiliate of Socony Mobil Oil Com 
pany, Inc 


We found that we could decentralize opera 
tions but could not decentralize planning 
David S. Taylor, director of marketing, The 
Cryovac Co. Division, of W. R. Grace 
G Co 


marketing title may be appearing in 
the organization charts of thousands of 
companies. 

In July and August of this year 
the Editors of SALes 


called on and corresponded with more 
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than 80 men who now have such 
titles. We had several objectives: to 
pin down the semantics of the word 
‘marketing 
practitioners 


as it is being used by its 
find out 
where marketing fits into the typical 


today to 


corporate set-up to see what 
functions are being assigned to mat 
keting directors to inquire into the 
benefits executives Can see emerging 
from organization based on a market 
ing philosophy 

Marketing titles are not by any 
means brand new. One has existed for 
4) years at Magnolia Petroleum, for 
example; another has been in use for 
0 years at Line Material Industrie 


“The main difference between the old sales 
concept under which we once operated and 
our present approach is that we now put all 
the available marketing tools under the direc 
tion of one division head W. P. Fuller, tl 
vice-president, Marketing Division, W. P 
Fuller G Co 


What's happened that is relatively new 
is that the meaning of the word “mar 
keting’ ha 
Asich 
ophy a’ 


substantially broadened 
implication as a philos 
interpreted by G-} the 
when with a top 
level tith characteristically takes in 
all phases of planning, re 
care h ale 


from its 


word associated 
product 
advertising, merchandis 
ing, promotion, distribution and cus 
tomer service 


“Marketing” vs. ‘Sales’’: 
Different, Synonymous, Or 
Overlapping? 

One of the first questions which 
rise when a student begins to ex 


plore current interpretations of — th 


What's the 


marketing con 


word “marketing 1s this 


difference between a 
ept and a sales concept? 


S. |. Harris 
ing, of Texas Instruments Ine 


vice-president, market 
explains 

Our marketing concept recognizes 
acceptance of a much broader respon 
ibility by the marketing organization 
than was true under the old concept 
ol selling. The 
occupied with the distribution of prod 
ucts to the 


selling concept was pre 


consumer as they were 


designed by engineering and in 
the quantities produced by the factory 
there was less formal acceptance of 
the consideration that only insofar as 
they were really needed by the cus 
tomer would they be designed or pro 


duced at all 


Marketing also has the responsibility of 
providing the divisions with information, in as 
much detail as possible, about new products 
being offered by competition, and new cus 
tomer requirements occasioned by changes in 
methods or processes. Such information is 
vital in helping the divisions develop com 
petitive products designed to meet new and 
different needs Thomas |. Kehane, vice 


president—marketing, Worthington Corp 
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THE MARKETING CONCEPT’ 


True understanding of the market 
ing concept gives rise to the philosophy 
that we are in business to take care 
of needs and not to build specific prod 
ucts. This philosophy demands the 
progressive evolution of new products, 
or, in fact, complete new businesses, 
to fill the needs of the future.” 

What's happened at Westinghouse 
throws additional light on the differ 
ence between marketing and sales 

R. J. Sargent, before 1956 in charge 
of major appliance sales for the com 
pany, in that year general 
marketing and distribution 
Consumer Products Group 


became 
manager 
The new 
title came about as part of a general 
reorganization designed to achieve bet 
ter coordination of the whole ap 
pliance operation, and to reduce the 
goods to market 
earlier had 83 
as Westinghouse 
with 83 branch 
service 


cost of getting 

Westinghouse 
branches operating 
Electric Supply Co 
managers and &3 managers 
This set-up was abandoned in favor 
Appliance Sales 


which now has 36 branches and 30 


of Westinghouse 


independent distributors 
Before the reorganization, divisions 
were not 


responsible for sales to 


dealers. Now they are responsible for 
both sales and profits in the branches 
So now,” Sargent points out, “the di 
visions are interested in products from 
hoard to the retailer 
they were interested only 


the drawing 
Before that 


in sales to distributors 


To meet his responsibilities the vice-presi 
dent—marketing, must be an important and 
actively participating member of the top man 
agement team, imbued with the feeling for 
and the understanding of the whole organiza 
tion rather than for any single segment of 
it.'"—Irving H. Granicher, vice-president ,— 


marketing, California Packing Corp 


“Marketing needs an environ- 
ment without roadblocks to 
thinking — anything which 
sets limits on the ways of 
thinking, or which produces 
organizational habits of un- 
desirable conformity, or in- 
duces reluctance to consider 
change, blocks creative think- 
ing. Mental blocks prevent 
progress.” 
Curtis H. Gager 
vice-president, 
The Coca-Cola Co 


Thus is revealed the much broade: 
“marketing” as 
Sargent: “If | were in 
terested only in distribution, | would 
not pay any attention to plans and 
programs of our divisions. I'd be in 
distribution to take whatever plans the 
divisions developed and try to imple 
ment them. In marketing, | work with 
the divisions on future plans and pro 
grams.” 

At least one title got “shrunk” be 
cause of marketing’s newer meaning 
E. W. Williams, Line Material Indus 
tries, was formerly “Vice-President in 
Charge of Marketing and Sales,” a 
title which had been in existence in 
the company for 20 years. Two years 


scope of contrasted 


with “sales.” 


‘Marketing is not only knowing how to get 
it there, but how to do so at a reasonable 
profit. Any sales activity is merely the pro 
cedure of getting goods to market, but the 
marketing concept embraces markets, prod 
ucts, channels of distribution, the customer, 
and the organization and training of person 
nel."'"—Marvin 5S. Bandoli, vice-president for 
marketing, Pendleton Tool Industries, Inc 
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— Administrative 


. Direct Responsibility 
. Indirect Responsibility 


The Marketing Division at Dr. Pepper Co 
(W. W. Clements, Vice-President in Charge of Marketing) 


HERE'S THE 
franchised 


SETUP for a company operating through 
bottlers. Sales promotion one of the 
nctions of the advertising department. Research 
agencies 


Vice-Pres. 
Marketing 
[ ne a] 
Marketing Asst. to 
Research & Vice-Pres. — 
Planning Section Marketing 
General 
Sales 
~ 
Administrative 
|___. Asst. to Gen. 
Sales Mgr. 


r 
Customer Order 
and Service 


0 ti 


Customer Serv 
Dept. 


Super. 


Incoming 
Breakdown —+-Mail & File 
Group 


Order 
Control —+~ Processing 
Group 


Order 
Follow-Up 
Group 
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I ! T T T ata 
Electro-Strip Standard Prod Custom Prod unit Substations §— cain prom, Sales Serv 
Sales Mgr. Sales Mgr. Sales Mgr. Sales Mgr. and Adv. Mgr. Section Mgr 
I 
Estim. and 
t I | Pricing Dept 
Midwest Northern Central Eastern Associates 
Region Region Region Region Region new: 
ad + ~~. ~~ a Sales and Prod 
Standard Elec Trng. Dept 
Dist. Offices Dist. Offices Dist. Offices Dist. Offices Dallas, Tex 
Young Doctie Super i 
7 4 10 8 wilees Esewie L 
Houston, Tex Product 
wer Bae nol Oa 
The Marketing Division at Bulldog “feta, re Super 
Electric Products Co ag ft 
(A AT Vice-President wationta, Ga. 
ogesen, Vice-President in aan, S. 


Charge of Marketing) 


| RES eee 


THE 


avo the tithe was changed to * Vice 


Marketing 

because, says Williams, “of the 
new interpretation of the word mar 
keting in which it 


President in Charge of 


encompasses all 
ales and service functions 

George H. Bradner, formerly gen 
eral sales manager for Real Silk Ho 
iery Mills, later v-p and director of 
marketing for The F. C. Russell Co 
and now director of marketing for 
Ihe Rich Plan Corp., says 

I discovered that being a director 
of marketing entails a different type 
of thinking and a different approach 
from what ts required of a sales man 
ager. Here at Rich Plan | am respon 
ible for all functions relating to the 
ale of our products. The marketing 
concept.-having all sales, advertising, 
and kindred concentrated 
under one head—is new with this 
company, At present I devote most 
of my time to the sales management 
function, that is 


functions 


assisting the sales 
ind organizing the sales de 
Along with that comes the 
Planning, the 
forth 

(See also the box on page 71, “Mar 
keting Staff 4 Sales Management 
Line it the Koehring Co.) 


Manhaver 
partment 


advertising and so 


Seven Key Questions about the 
Marketing Man and His 
Functions 

Seven often-asked 


ther wers aS revealed by current 
report 


questions——and 


from marketing directors 


1. What functions are included in to 
day's marketing departments? 

Functional patterns vary according 
to such factors as size of company 
nature of markets, distribution sys 
tems, and requirements for service 
But, generally, each Marketing Depart 
ment includes a combination of staff 
functions drawn from this list (which 
is a Composite of all reports made to 
Sales Management in the recent sur 
vey) 


The Big Ones: 
Profit-showing 


Long- and short-range planning 


Coordination 
borecasting 


Product research and development 


Sales & Advertising: 
Overall sales planning: policy, strat 
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“MARKETING CONCEPT’ 


egy, pricing 
controls 


objectives, budgets, 


Distribution 
Negotiated sales 
Market research 
Packaging 
Merchandising 
Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Manpower requirements, training, 
compensation 

Performance analysis 

Service 

Inventory 

Warehousing 

Credits 

Public Relations and Publicity 

We can get at the functions in an 
other way, too: through statements 
in job descriptions, of the marketing 
director's “accountability.” A good 
many different individual functions are 
implied in this statement covering the 
job of vice-president—marketing at 
California Packing Corp.: 


The vice-president—marketing is to be 
held accountable for his performance as 
measured by 


1. accomplishment of overall volume 
objectives; 


2. achievement of planned improve 
ment in the corporation’s competitive 
position; 


3. control of total selling expenses; 


4. availability of experienced and able 
individuals for manning the marketing 
organization, 


5. the extent to which new products 
and merchandising innovations expand 
and strengthen the trade acceptance of 
the corporation's brand; 


6. efficiency and reduction of costs in 
connection with the distribution of the 
corporation's goods 


2. Of what 
committees are 


permanent management 
marketing directors 
members? 


Characteristically, they serve as 


the market place. 


out with order pads. 


Marketing—as Koppers Co., Inc., Sees 
and Practices It 


(From the company's annual report for 1956) 


Like all industries, Koppers faces increasingly keen competition in 


Such competition can be met successfully only through continuous 
research and development of new and improved products by Koppers’ 
Research Department and the various divisions, plus the type of sell- 
ing which utilizes, in combination, all modern sales techniques. 


This coordination of all available sales techniques has become known 
as the “marketing” process—something far removed from the old 
method of merely manufacturing products and then sending salesmen 


As Koppers applies it, the marketing process involves the philosophy 
that the company’s growth must be based on the customers’ needs. 
This philosophy is put to work with the aid of marketing research, 
product and marketing planning, programming and the development 
of field sales action. Closely allied and integrated with these functions 
is well-developed activity in the fields of advertising, sales promotion, 
public relations, and personnel development training. 


in the development and operation of this program, the company’s 
staff Marketing Department assists and advises the divisional sales 
forces and also has direct responsibility for carrying out the marketing 
research, advertising, sales promotion and public relations programs. 

Broadly, however, Koppers’ marketing process is one that utilizes 
all the skills of every branch of the company to develop, produce and 
deliver to customers completely satisfactory products, and to do this 
in a way that will provide for stockholders a satisfactory return on 
their investment and allow for future expansion. 
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107% 82% 
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TAMPA - ST.PETERSBURG 


TO DOUBLE RETAIL SALES BY 


1960—-—TOP $1 BILLION! 


56 885,369,000 786,145,000 
761 667,100 1,172,312,000 1,044,352,000 


63% 124% 138% 
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* EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME, 
> RETAIL SALES 76% BY 1960! 


Population to increase 24% 


neta 


159,000 235,349,000 176,821,000 
300,956,000 216,385,000 


24% 101% 76% 


WSFA-TV 


cal 


chairmen or members of from two to 
four committees. In about 12% of the 
companies about which this informa- 
tion was available, they sit on the 
Board of Directors or Executive Com- 
mittee 

Committees of 26 different names 
were mentioned. They include those 
on: Distribution, New Products De 
velopment, Plans or Planning, Policy, 
Management, Long-Range Planning, 
Sales Forecasting, Operating Policy, 
Research Policy, Marketing Policy, 
Sales Coordination, Trademark, Ad- 
vertising, Packaging, and Profit Plan 
ning 


3. Where do top-level marketing ex 
ecutives come from? 

Predominantly from sales 

Here are the titles of the jobs 23 
marketing heads held immediately be 
fore their present appointments: 


4—V-P and GSM 
V-P in charge of Sales 
V-P in charge of 5 regional offices 
V-P and GM 
Ass't. V-P in charge of Marketing 
GSM 
Dir. of Marketing, another com 


Field SM 

In charge of Major Appliance Sales 
Gen. Mer., Consumer Products 

S. & Adv. Mar 

Adv. & Mdsg. Mer 

Chief Sales Engineer 

Adv. Mer 

Mdsg. Mgr 


4. With all the coordinating he has to 
do, how does a typical marketing man 
ager control his own problem of com 
munications? 

Answer, meetings. Here’s one ma! 
keting manager's regular meeting sche 
dule 


Weekly department heads meeting 
(general administrative problems) 

Weekly engineering meeting (engi 
neering and production projects and 
problems ) 

Bi-monthly sales meeting (interchange 
of information regarding sales, produc 
tion, new products) 

Monthly production meeting (submit 
ting of production schedules for the ap 
proval of management) 

Quarterly materials committee meet 
ing (establishing size of raw material 
purchases in relation to anticipated 
sales ) 

Periodic coordinating committee meet 
ing (coordination of production control 
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“Marketing” Defined by Marketing Men 


Sales Management's editors asked 50 men with 
marketing titles to define “marketing” as the 
word is used in their own companies. Here are 
some samples of the replies. 


"The coordination of all departments involved with the product, 
from the initial conception of the product, through its development, 
production, distribution and final use." 

os 

“Marketing: The job of planning expansion in products and mar 

kets and planning and developing future markets.” 
Ss 2 

“Marketing is the arm of the business charged with increasing 
sales growth at a profit." 

*_* * 


“Marketing refers to the complete function of moving a product 
from the factory to the consumer.” 


* * * 


“Our concept of marketin means orienting the entire business 
to the customer. The job'of the Marketing Division is to he!p make 
sure that the products of our operating divisions are directed to 


the right customers in the right markets with the proper sales 
appeal." 


*“* * 
“Marketing is the planning function of selling as contrasted with 
the operating or line function." 
o£ 


“Marketing is the process by which the customer is served all the 
way from the determination of his needs through the production of 


the product or service, its sale, and follow-up to insure adequacy 
of service." 
*“* * 


“Marketing embodies the conversion of the finished product into 
cash. The Production Department converts raw materials into the 
finished product. Marketing converts the finished product into cash. 
This means marketing must have its fingers in every activity which 
affects this process: pricing, advertising, transportation, warehousing 
credit, research all those factors which affect getting the 
product into the hands of the customer." 

*“* * 


"The purpose of the Marketing Department is to provide to 
level direction in the creation of overall marketing strategy, mle 
ing for leadership and for the setting of tempo and timing of the 
corporation's national marketing programs . . . as well as to assure 
effective integration of the marketing program with long-range 
corporate objectives." 
* * * 

"Marketing embraces all phases of our operations involved in 

moving our products to ultimate consumption." 


” * * 


"The marketing concept here recognizes the need for the develop- 
ment and en use of specialized functions of research, 
product line planning, merchandising, personnel development, prod 
uct service and administrative liaison work, which, with the efforts 
of the salesmen, represents the integrated work that is marketing.” 
-_— = 
"Marketing includes everything that has to do with the sale of the 
product at a profit.” 
” * » 


"The planning, organizing and operating of the functions required 
to locate and evaluate prospects for our kinds of products, and 
convert them into customers who will continue to come to us for 
their requirements. 

“* * 


"Marketing engineers profit into a product by engineering sales 
resistance out of it.” 


THE “MARKETING CONCEPT” 


The Marketing Department 
at Line Material Industries 


(Responsible to the President) 


Purpose: 
The MARKETING DEPARTMENT governs the activities involved in 
the marketing, distribution, and sale of manufactured or jobbed products 


Field of Action: 


The MARKETING DEPARTMENT plans and controls the marketing and 
sale of all products manufactured or distributed by Line Material Industries 


Authorization: 


Ihe Vice-President—Marketing is appointed by the President and General 
Manager of Line Material Industries and receives his title from the President 
of McGraw-Edison Company, acting under a general McGraw-Edison 
Board resolution authorizing McGraw-Edison Company's President to 
award divisional titles from time to time 


Organization: 

Responsibility for this department is vested im the Vive-President— Market 

ing, who administers his responsibility as follows 

Major Area of Activity Responsibility Delegated to: 

Sales Manager 

Product Promotion Director—Product Manager 

}. Market Research and Distribution Director—Market Research and 

Distribution 

1. Export Sales Director—International Division 

CGsovernment Contracts Government Contracts Manager 


|. Field Sales Administration 


) 


Functions: 


Ihe fourteen (14) main operating functions of the Vice-President—Market- 
ing are 


1. To operate all phases of marketing, distribution and sales activity 


within the Division 


lo coordinate the activities of the department with other departments 
in the Division 


lo maintain periodic personal contact with customers’ executives to 
more fully understand their objectives, planning and requirements so 
as to serve them more efficiently 


lo explore and pursue all possible markets for Division products 
lo be responsible for finished goods inventory 


fo accumulate all necessary data for controlling expenses and 


describing performances and trends of the MARKETING DEPART- 
MENI 


lo determine items to be added to or deleted from the product lines 
lo serve as a member of the Product Development Committee 


lo utilize the services of, and conform to the policies and procedures 
established by the staff service departments, namely, Legal; Employe 
ind Public Relations; Controller; Purchasing; and Transportation 


lo delegate responsibility for Field Sales Administration 

To delegate responsibility for Product Promotion 

lo delegate responsibility for Market Research and Distribution 
lo delegate responsibility for International Division 


lo delegate responsibility for Government Contracts 


production, engineering, inspection, with 
marketing ) 

Quarterly advertising committee meet- 
ing 


New England Confectionery Co. 
does not operate with committees, but 
Director of Marketing Wade Jones sits 
in with the management group when- 
ever there is occasion for group dis- 
cussion. Here he meets with the top 
executives in production, finance, pur- 
chasing and budget planning. 

Within his own organization, Jones 
holds two meetings a month. 

The general sales managers (there 
are two, one for each of the firm’s 
two general lines) hold meetings of 
their field sales managers once a 
month and four times a year the field 
sales managers have a common meet- 
ing. To keep closely in touch with 
field operations, Jones sits in on all of 
these meetings. 


5. How do you keep a Marketing 
Department in a very large business 
from becoming top-heavy? 

It might get decentralized, like Gen 
eral Electric, in which divisions have 
their own marketing set-ups. Or it 
might get “echeloned” as at Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 

Bigelow has (1) a Vice-President 
and Assistant to the President; (2) a 
Vice-President for Bigelow Marketing; 
(3) a General Marketing Manager. 

Here are their functions: 

V-P & Ass’t to Pres.: “He has a 
‘super-marketing’ assignment that co- 
vers liaison functions with the presi- 
dent in assigned marketing areas of 
special interest or importance to the 
company; the evaluation and initiation 
of special marketing projects; the study 
of major marketing problems and the 
coordination of Bigelow and Sanford 
marketing policies, particularly as 
they pertain to quality, pricing and 
sales terms.” 

V-P for Bigelow Mark.: “Estab- 
lishes and coordinates the basic ele- 
ments of the total Bigelow merchandis- 
ing effort. This includes: interpretation 
of consumer preferences to the prod- 
uct department, thus helping to shape 
style and product line; development 
of specific sales goals and markets; 
direction of the preparation and pre 
sentation of advertising and sales 
promotional programs; administration 
of policies and methods of selection 
and training of sales personnel, and 
overall direction of Bigelow sales ac- 
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Marketing Staff 


Policy 
Research 

Analysis 

Economic Studies 

Projections 

New Products 

Territories 

Performance Review 

Publicity 

Competitive Analysis (Statistical) 


Marketing Staff vs. Sales Management Line 


A comparison of functions as detailed for management 
personnel at the Koehring Co. 


Sales Management Line 


Operation 
Sales Solicitation 

Sales Promotion 

Distributor Appointments 
Competitive Analysis (Product) 
Service 

Service Parts 

Claims 

Bids 


Associations (Trade) 


tivities. Reporting to him are staff and 
line personnel, some of whom share 
responsibilities to other divisions of 
the company. These include: General 
Marketing Manager, Service and In 
ventory Manager, Director of Advert 
tising and Sales Promotion, Bigelow 
Sales Manager, National Accounts 
Sales Manager, Decorator Collection 
Sales Manager.’ 

Gen. Mark. Mgr. 
keting and merchandising function 
completely around the product line. 
In this position he participates in de 
veloping the various marketing ele 
ments, directs and reviews sales train 
ing and development programs, effects 
the introduction of new and improved 
merchandising methods, devices and 
programs based on the results of mar- 
ket research studies conducted under 
his direction.” 


“Builds the mal 


6. What is the nature of the respon- 
sibility the marketing di- 
rector for advertising? 

In the group of companies studied 

The marketing director always es- 
tablishes or approves the total adver 
tising budget as it falls within the total 
marketing budget 

[he advertising manager either re- 
ports direct to the marketing director, 
or is “once removed” from him 
through reporting to the general sales 
manager or an Officer of some other 
title (in one industrial, it’s the “director 
of product management”) who reports 
to the marketing chief 

In almost all cases the marketing 
head has a direct voice in choices of 
major media, i. e., TV vs. magazines, 
newspapers vs. radio, or whatever. 
(Such decisions are usually group deci- 
sions. ) 

In only slightly fewer cases, he also 
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carried by 


approves choices of individual media 
individuals or 
committees directly responsible for the 
advertising function. (Such decisions, 
too, are usually group decisions. ) 


as recommended by 


Large companies often involve spe 
cialized patterns with respect to 
advertising. At Westinghouse, the 
Consumer Products Group consists of 
these divisions: Major Appliances, Re 
frigeration Specialties, Portable Ap 
pliance, and Television and Radio. All 
market through the same distribution 
organization, and each has its own ad 
vertising manager. R. J. Sargent, gen- 
eral manager of marketing and distri- 
bution for the Consumer Products 
Group, is a member of the Consumer 
Products Group Distribution Commit- 
tee (made up of division managers), 
one of the functions of which is to 
coordinate the advertising approach to 
distributors and retailers 


7. What is the marketing director's 
relationship to the field force? 

He is responsible for the results of 
the work of the salesmen in almost 
every case, because, characteristically, 
the sales manager(s) reports to the 
marketing head 

As related to the work of the sales 
men, marketing heads usually perform 
only staff functions such as: recom- 
mending new and better selling tech- 
niques; approving overall 
activities; evaluating performance; set- 
ting goals 

We found one company in which 
field selling dominates the job pattern 
of the marketing head: Gerber Prod 
ucts Co. Says J. H. Bagley, vice-presi- 
dent, marketing, of that company: 
“The primary functions of the market- 
ing head in our organization include 
the direction of the sales force, adver- 


plans for | 


IN LOS ANGELES 
THEY SAY 
“TIMES, FIRST OF ALL" 


Baking 
Products 
Advertisers 
prefer The 
Times above 
ALL other 
Los Angeles 
metropolitan 
newspapers 


In Los Angeles, 
The Times is first in 
96 of 114 Media 


Records classifications. 


LOS ANGELES 


TIME 


Represented by Cresmer 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta 


San Francisco, Detroit 


Clark Controller Co. 

Lever Brothers Co, 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

The Carborundum Co. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

Sterling Drug Inc. 

The Texas Co 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

National Biscuit Co. 

American Car & Foundry Div., 
ACF industries, Inc. 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 

General Baking Co. 

Cellucotton Sales Div., Kimberly 
Clark Corp. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 

Simoniz Co 


Some Typical Companies Now Having 
a Marketing Setup 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Pabst Brewing Co. 

Mead Johnson & Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Philip Morris, Inc. 

National Gypsum Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Kelvinator Div., American 
Motors. Corp. 

Atlas Plywood Corp. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Heritage Furniture, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Magnafiux Corp. 

Philco Corp. 

The Stanley Works 

Vanity Fair Mills, Inc. 


lising, professional services, marketing 
research, and export sales of all 
Gerber baby foods in compliance with 
all company prices, policies and pro 
cedures. The secondary job function is 
to assist in the sales operations of our 
ubsidiary companies. The most im 
portant of my primary job functions 
iS assisting Our general sales manager 


in directing our sales force.” 


The Words Marketing Men Use, 
And What They Mean 


One interesting way to study the 
marketing concept is to examine the 
vocabulary of its practitioners. The 
appear time and time 
The meanings ascribed to them 


same words 
again 
and the contexts in which they are 
used help to clarify understanding 

True, there is considerable variation 
between the combinations of respon 
ibilities assigned to marketing direc 
tors. But any differences in points of 
view about marketing as a top-level 
function arise largely from differing 
degrees of emphasis placed on this or 
that area. By now it seems obvious that 
the marketing philosophy can profit 
ably be applied to most kinds of busi 
nesses. How it is applied is best deter 
mined by the nature of the individual 
corporate problem involved 

Just two examples: Since advertis 
ing is the single biggest source of sales 
expense for Grove Laboratories, nat 
urally advertising budgets, strategies 
timing, etc., draw more heavily on the 
time and attention of the marketing 
head than do other sales and distri 


bution factors. And at Magnolia Petro 
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leum market research and sales fore- 
casting take on special significance 
because physical distribution facilities 
in this industry run into such heavy 
investment. 

Let’s look at the vocabulary that has 
grown up with the intensifying interest 
in the marketing concept. Here are the 
most frequently used words: 


“Integration,” “Coordination” 


These are perhaps the most fre- 
quently used of all words in discussions 
of marketing 


“Marketing means overall planning 
and coordination—an integrated program 
that directs all activities simultaneously.” 

W. W. Clements, v-p in charge of mar 
keting, Dr. Pepper Co 

“(Marketing is largely] a matter of 
coordination between the divisions. It 
stops the organization from going off in 
two or more different directions at one 
time. The marketing division here has 
been set up to let the left hand know 
what the right hand is doing.”—Edward 
H Jewett, marketing § director, G. 
Krueger Brewing Co 

“The prime advantage to the exist 
ence of the Marketing Manager and his 
department, and the greatest corporate 
benefit in our particular company, is to 
be found in the word ‘coordinate’.” 
From a position description prepared by 
a hardware company 


“Planning” 


Along with “integration” and “co- 
ordination,” this is one of the most fre- 
quently used words. It stresses market- 
ing as a staff function rather than a 
line function in the corporate struc- 
ture 


“The term marketing as we use it 
applies primarily to the planning end of 
our business as opposed to the operating 
end. The general idea is to find out what 
the customer desires and, once it is pro 
duced, to develop programs to make the 
customer want it more than anyone else’s 
product and follow through to see 
that it is easy for the customer to get it.” 

W. P. Fuller III, W. P. Fuller & Co. 

“Marketing defined as planning brings 
to the company all the benefits that re 
sult from organized, centralized and for 
malized planning.”—J. W. Petersen, mar- 
keting manager, Binks Mfg. Co. 

“My primary responsibility is long 
range and overall planning of all of our 
activities."-—-Gene K. Foss, marketing 
vice-president, The Grove Laboratories, 
Inc 


“Profits” 

“Marketing” challenges “Sales’” 
preoccupation with volume. Market- 
ing’s approach is conditioned by cor- 
porate concern for reasonable and 
continuing profits. 


“Marketing is a profit philosophy. Re- 
turn on investment is the marketing man’s 
most important criterion.” A Sales Coun- 
sellor, former vice-president, marketing. 

“Marketing is not only knowing how 
to get the product to market, but how 
to do so at a reasonable profit.”—-Marvin 
S. Bandoli, vice-president for marketing, 
Pendleton Tool Industries, Inc 


“Control” 


if marketing is, indeed, a “profit 
philosophy,” then a Marketing Depart- 
ment head cannot escape responsibility 
for budgets and controls. Adequate 
controls obviously become more and 
more important as the size of business 
expands and the risks involve larger 
and larger sums of capital. 

In a position analysis for a vice- 
president of marketing, prepared by 
Barrington Associates for a client, one 
of the “key duties” spelled out under 
“Forecasts, Quotas, Budgets and Con- 
trols” is worded this way: 


“. . [the vice-president, marketing] 
counsels with the Controllers Division in 
developing and establishing effective, ec- 
onomical controls, forms, and frequency 
of reports on sales and expenses; directs 
his Staff Assistant in maintaining and 
analyzing records supplied by the Con 
troller’s Division; reviews them regularly 
with his immediate subordinates and di 
rects corrective action as required.” 


“Long-Range Planning” 


Reference to long-range planning as 
one of the most important functions of 
the Marketing Department is made 
time and time again. 

Reports David H. Taylor, director 
of marketing, The Cryovac Co. Div 
of W. R. Grace & Co. (packaging 
films and equipment for the food in- 
dustry) : 
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“We found that in the ever-changing 
pattern of distribution it became increas- 
ingly important to emphasize long-range 
planning if we were to organize ourselves, 
both from a production and sales man- 
power standpoint, to meet the demands 
that would be placed on our organization 
with the expanding ecocomy. Since we 
were embarking on a program of diversi- 
fication and expansion of our basic 
product lines, long-range planning was 
our only salvation. 

“Accordingly, we set up a Long-Range 
Marketing Committee consisting of mem 
bers of the Market Department, research 
specialists, and Financial Department 
members who meet regularly to plot the 
pattern of company growth over a five- 
year period. The recommendations of 
this committee are then passed on to the 
Management Committee.” 


“Innovation” 


Implicit in the marketing concept is 
acceptance of the premise that almost 
continuous change is inevitable if a 
company is successfully to keep pace 
with the changing wants and needs of 
customers. It’s taken for granted that 
there will have to be new products. 
Product development is therefore a 
function of almost all marketing de- 
partments. 

The word “innovation” is a standard 
in the vocabularies of marketing men, 
and it refers not only to the search for 
new products, but also to fresh lines 
of thinking in connection with other 
marketing functions. 

A pertinent quote from a marketing 
manual currently being assembled by 
a large industrial: 


“There is food for thought in the 
observation made by one respected ex- 
pert on business management. He said, 
“The main factors that seem to separate 
the successful from the unsuccessful busi- 
nesses today are (1) the quality of their 
marketing programs, and (2) the degree 
of innovation they are able to introduce 
into all areas of their marketing opera- 
tions. . .” When you study the overall 
marketing plan proposed in this manual, 
you will see how it provides many more 
opportunities for members of the mar 
keting team to suggest innovations... . 
along with the procedures for readily 
carrying out the sound innovations.” 


“Investigate” 


We have yet to encounter a Market- 
ing Department where the research 
function was excluded 


“Evaluate” 


“Investigate’s” partner, this applies 
to products, markets, policies, 
methods 


“Customer” 


In marketing, he has the first word 
and the last word. The new com 
pound, “customer-oriented,” is indis- 
pensable to marketing thinking. 
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WHERE ARE YOUR CUSTOMERS? 


Concentrating more and more in metropolitan county 
areas 


IN STANDARD IN ALL 


METROPOLITAN OTHER 
COUNTY AREAS AREAS 


More and more in the outlying suburban sections of the 
new metropolitan county areas 


*/, OF INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLDS 1950-1956 


CENTRAL CITIES 
OF METRO AREAS 


OTHER URBAN 
OF METRO AREAS 


RURAL NONFARM 
OF METRO AREAS 


RURAL FARM 
OF METRO AREAS 


More and more at extreme ends of the age group 
*%/, OF INCREASE 1950-1956 


ALL AGES 


UNDER 13 


14 10 17 


18 TO 44 


45 TO 64 


65 AND OVER 


SOURCE ; BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


What of It? Is the “Marketing Orientation: New Opportunities: 


Concept” Paying Off, and How? “We now have a better evaluation “Now we're getting, for the first 
of our market position.” time, the benefits of long-range 
Even though the great majority of ‘Better understanding of our sales planning.” 
marketing departments have only problems.” “We now have new opportunities 
months, or a very few years, of ex- ‘We’re much closer to custome! to investigate and move into new 
perience upon which to draw for an needs.” markets.” 


wers to our question about the bene 
fits of operating under the marketing 
concept, a wide range of benefits was 


Cost Reductions, Increased Profits: 


A Word of Caution: It Takes 
Time To Build a Marketing 


“Because of better coordination, 


we're getting more for our sales 
cited. High spots dollar * Department 

“Sales costs definitely reduced Businesses, like individuals, often 
Big Overall Benefits “Less wasted sales effort, less du tend to let their enthusiasm run away 

Improved internal communica plication.” with better judgment. 
tions “Now getting the benefits of more It's one thing to accept the mar- 
Broadened the thinking of all of attention paid to cost factors as keting philosophy in the abstract, quite 
our management people.” opposed to search for mere vol another to make the painstaking per- 
Has given us a pattern, a philoso ume.” sonnel adjustments and to set up the 
phy organizations which make marketing 

Much improved planning.” Customer Relations a “going idea.” 

Has minimized cyclical fluctua “We're now able to give much bet Bund and Carroll, in the Journal of 
tions in operation.” ter service.” Varketing report referred to earlier, 
‘Through getting production into lay great stress on the fact that 
Improved Organization step with sales forecasts, we have nearly all successful changes have 
lighter knit organization radically improved delivery been gradual ana siow rather than 
Much improved coordination schedules with noticeably im sudden and dramatic.” They go on 
(most frequently mentioned proved customer good will result to say: “Apparently three years rep- 
benefit) ing.” resents the absolute minimum to 
Has relieved president of an ove achieve the first stage of an integrated 
load Sales marketing operation. Most companies 
Enables us now to make use of “More volume.” require five to seven years to develop 
pecialists in various areas.” “Line more closely related to po a working marketing organization. 
We're making better use of man tential has brought more effec Greater speed seems to result in 
powell tive merchandising effort.” waste motion and the need to retrace.” 
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[his same caution—the need to 
“make haste slowly”—echoes through 
the current reports gathered by Sales 
Management 

For one thing, the adjustments 
necessary in setting up a Marketing 
Department almost always involve 
many delicate personnel problems. 
Several marketing directors discussed 
these problems with Sales Manage- 
ment in detail, but completely off the 
record. One ticklish problem men- 
tioned: changes in status made among 
a group of men formerly co-equals in 
rank, whereby, under the new lines of 
authority, some must outrank others 

Another key problem is adequate 
staffing under the marketing director 
While there are always some logical 
candidates available within the cor- 
porate family, the need for specialists 
in certain areas drives most compa- 
nies outside for at least some quali- 
fied personnel. Here some companies 
have run head-on into an established 
policy for making all promotions 
from within. 

A number of marketing men spoke, 
too, of the need for “selling” the 
marketing concept throughout the 
corporation before attempting to im- 
plement it. Bund and Carroll again: 
“Experience indicates that marketing 
should neither be developed nor 
staffed at a rate faster than the ac- 
ceptance which it wins throughout the 
organization.” 

Certain highly individualized types 
of businesses—those with extremely 
narrow markets or those with off-beat 
and limited-number distribution 
channels might be examples—may 
have no need for setting up a Market 
ing Department. Says A. A. Togesen, 
vice-president in charge of marketing 
BullDog Electric Products Co.: “The 
marketing concept is not a cure-all 
It should be initiated only in those 
instances where real benefits can be 
derived from it.” THe ENpD 
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TUFIDE cases to your specific needs. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed Five Full Y ears 


STEBCO, Dept. 4.44 Name 

1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 7, Ill | Compan 
Please send more facts on 

Turipe with FREE book - Addre 

let of sales tips “= City & Zone 
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Where executives live, 
TIME gives you more 
concentrated coverage 
than NEWSWEEFK and 
U.S. NEWS combined 


State Department 
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is taking it on the basis of hig show, for 


can pledge which many top stare have 


Ardmore, Pa 
Atherton, Calif. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Burlingame, Calif 
Clayton, Mo. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O 
Darien, Conn 
Grosse Pointe, Mi h 
Haverford, Pa 


Highland Park Il! 
Kent, O 

Lake Forest iii 
Larchmont, N. » 


Menlo Park, Calif. 


Pasadena, Calif 


San Marino, Calif. 
San Mateo, Calif. 
San Rafael, Calif. 
Scarsdale, N. 7; 
Sewickley, Pa 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Wayne, Va 
Wilmette, Il 
Winnetka, Ill 


» fast music, 


Bearcats 0s pa ya decoration 


Did you ever ask why an auto 
mobile look the way it does? Or, 
for that matter, a store? Some one 
person or group of people must have 
executed the final styling. But, if 
peopl ilon venerated 
it b ol 


trends the 
them would be 
Manufacturers 


in their products, would simply 


detecting 
imple who interpret 
trend 
cultivate the greatest number of crea 
live people and find out what they 
think and plan to do 

Unfortunately formed 
circumstances as by 
originator Irue, in the 
hyper-intellectual 
Mondrian wa 
means Of communication in painting 
Ihe result has been the style of to 
After World 
War | the rapidly expanding economy 
of the United States opened vast 
opportunities for employment, Do 
mestic servants transferred to better 
paying industrial jobs. As a result we 


serve ourselves in stores and cook 


trends are 
is much by 
Twenties a 
Dutchman named 


creating a personal 


day's kitchen appliances 


our own steaks in the patio 
Trends must be regarded as di 
rections toward a general conclusion 


rather than 


points of arrival and 


acceptance. For a trend is a dynamic 
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Who Starts Tren 


By WILLIAM T. SNAITH 


President, Raymond Loewy Corp. 


force having shape and consequence 
only so long as it has momentum. 
When a trend solidifies in mass ac 
ceptance it begins to dissipate itself 
in mutations of the original and is 
eventually replaced = by 
emerging trend 


another, 


Trends vs. Fashions 


Not to understand this dynamic 
and progressive character of a trend 
is to confuse it with transitory style 
in all its variations. The trend is 
detected only in the forces gathering 
to form new style. Today, for in- 
stance, the generally accepted stand- 
ard for good style is extreme simplic 
ity and almost geometric severity of 
line 

Today the marketplace in the 
United States is concerned primarily 
with the vitality and cycle of fashions 
and styles. So soon as a style or 
fashion is generally it 
garners mass acceptance. Mass ac 
ceptance means sales. To be able to 
detect the dynamic trend which will 
result in a recognized fashion is the 
manufacturer’s or merchant's great 
est advantage 


recognized 


Fashions have varying cycles of 


change. Millinery, for instance, has a 
store fashion life of 15 to 20 days; 
kitchen utensils may live a few years 
Fashions may be tested; trends may 
not. Trends are not subject to the 
same display of transitional fireworks 
as style changes 


How Trends Are Formed 


Irends result from the interaction 
of many forces. Principal among 
these are: 1) taste, individual and 
mass; 2) sociological and economic 
forces; 3) creative concepts. These 
forces temper and alter one anothe! 
and produce detectable kinetic direc 
tions. Often trends are predictable and 
subject to cyclical change. One of 
the skills that is highly developed in 
a successful industrial designer is a 
sensitivity to emerging or waning 
trends. It is not rationalization when 
we explain a recent design saying: 
“The tapering base and top, the bal- 
looning center express the ‘space 
idea’”’, or that “a shape is so basic 
that it will be part of the past as 
well as of tomorrow.” 

laste, like trends, is formulated of 
many components. It incubates within 
an individual, worked on by his as- 
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ceptance- 


It is left, therefore, to some small businesses to serve 


has its 


the advanced levels of taste in the buying community. 
They act as the stalking horses for testing fashion 
Changes within a large trend. These have the further 
advantage of being able to address themselves to the 


highest income levels. 


sociations, his education, his desires, 
his sex, his social relationships. Tra 
ditional attitudes toward aesthetics or 
manners or standards of value affect 
and shape the opinion of the indi- 
vidual 


Sociological and 
Economic Forces 


These forces acting on the forma 
tion of trends are perceptible. Their 
effect on the formation of taste or 
style is psychological and less direct. 
When money is in good supply people 
buy more goods. This is the obvious 
result. More subtle by inference is the 
fact that when the customer has more 
money he is more daring in his 
choices. Easy money may even make 
a customer insist on daring goods, an 
insistence in direct opposition to his 
traditional mistrust of such goods 
under normal economic conditions 
A tightened economy, conversely 
produces the conservative, selective, 
cautious customer, which is a more 
characteristic type of buyer 

The sociological factors are in 
finitely more complex than the eco- 
nomic. They are rooted in the incon 
trovertible fact today that goods are 
symbols of status 
Status is, in part, achieved through 
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and Who Kills Them? 


affluence as the measure of success 
As a family climbs the ladder of 
social acceptance, the family’s goods 
are expected to mark the change 
One such possession, of course, is 
the automobile. During a period of 
expanding economy the large auto 
mobile becomes a prime symbol of 
increased affluence. 


Creative Forces 


Creative people supply the motive 
power for change. For change is a 
necessary condition of the artist's 
driving search for self-expression and 
revelation. His ideas, formed tn part 
of forces working on him, react upon 
opinion like so many nuclei in an 
atom. The power released is almost 
irresistible. Such people give shape as 
vell as force to trends, Let us think 
of three creative men, not of equal 
power or originality, each of whom, 
in his time, has affected the shape of 
the society in which he lives or lived 
and each of whom left a distinct 
impression on current taste within the 
sphere of his influence. 

lo start, consider a creator in the 
most transitory and commercial of 
irea women’s fashions. Christian 
Dior (who died Oct. 23 of a heart 


Suc : 
middle market cuter Pomerer oe Pay ” 


lar 


slightly differ. 
ge Market 


attack at age 52). What he originated 
resulted in impermanent fashion, but 
his contribution was unquestionably 
earth-shaking within a specific indus 
try. Next, Le Corbusier, architect, 
and the foremost exponent of his 
own aesthetic concept in building has 
had a profound effect on all design, 
which draws its inspiration from 
architecture. In fact, it is impossible 
to think of some current aesthetk 
schools of thought without bowing to 
Le Corbusier. Lastly, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who, in the largest con 
ceptual area, added direction and 
action to shaping whole economi 
and sociological trends. His ideas 
affected the very societal structure 
They had such far-reaching impact 
that what he initiated outlives him 
The virulence with which his reforms 
are still treated by opponents only 
proves his effectiveness as a_ trend 
maker 

Irends, it is true, are promulgated 
most strikingly by original artists 
But in Our mass communications 
society no one creative artist can 
ever disseminate his ideas without 
help. A secondary group of creative 
people operate ‘here. These are the 
articulators of top taste levels, the 
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opinion maker and style 


These are 


arbiters 
usually people and/or 
institutions who are set apart from 
mass Contormity for admittedly com 
mercial reasons and to satisfy the 
same kind of aesthetic fulfillment that 
nags fine artists. They are people in a 
tate of intellectual unrest, who need 
change for refreshment of their crea 


live potential 


Non-Conformism in the Arts 


Art upplies the 


motivation for 


energy and 
fashion change. Art 
annot live with conformity long. It 

ilway formed of revolt from ac 
epted pattern cliches of subject 
matter or techniques 

In busine the need for expression 
tems from no unrest but from the 
very realistic need to find a clear 
and recognizabl 
marketplace Here 


enterprise to 


position in the 
sameness would 
reduce every a struggle 
weight and wealth 
Businesses that cannot rely on 


veight must 


based on sheer 
alone 
consequently 
change or falter 

Hig business must recognize fash 
ion change and till 
distance 


originate 


maintain a 
not too far ahead of public 
Radical leader 
established in direct re 


icceptance fashion 


hip can be 
lation to a business’ size and position 
in the market. The smaller a business 
is the greater chances it may take 
Ihe biggest market, regrettably, is 
the most inert in term’ of advanced 
design 

Middle-sized business has its suc 
esses in slightly differentiated goods 
umed, however, at the large market 
lt thrives on offering taste, slightly 
hanged, established as the norm by 
big business, and sold by the same 
methods Middle-market customers 
are the same people who buy the 
majority of their goods in the mass 
market but who, in some classifica 
tions of merchandise 
individuality, Phey 
a little, not 


eek to express 
are willing to pay 
a great deal, more for a 
product which will give them some 
portion Of improved status 

It is left, therefore, to some small 
businesses to serve the advanced levels 
of taste in the buying community 
[hey act as the stalking horses fo 
testing fashion changes within a large 
trend. These have the further advant 
iwe of being able to address them 
selves to the highest income levels 

Consumers expect something new 
each year. In peripheral fashion the 
businessman is fairly safe in exploit 


ing newness. He is in deeper water 


when he tries to force acceptance of 
untormulated trends. 

\ prime example of this forced 
feeding was the prefabricated, pack 
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BILL SNAITH As Seen By His 
Boss, Raymond Loewy 


William T. Snaith is one of the most 
remarkable brains that | have ever 
met, in or out of business. Some 
people who know him well suspect 
that he is not unaware of his bril- 
liance. Bill has absolutely no design 
inhibitions. His radically new concep- 
tions on department store layouts and 
efficient operations, his tasteful ap- 
proach to decoration, have admittedly 
affected store retailing technique 
throughout the continent. ... A bril 
liant partner, Bill is fundamentally an 
artist, and he has the characteristics 
of the artist. Everything Bill does, he 
does well. 


From ‘Never Leave Well Enough Alone’ by Ray 
mond Loewy, Simon G Schuster. $5 


age house immediately after World 
War Il. It has seemed that there 
would be an enormous market for a 
house which could be bought as one 
buys a product. There was, incontest- 
ably, an enormous market for houses, 
but not this house, as it turned out. A 
home represents something on emo- 
tional and sentimental levels which 
cannot be appealed to on the basis of 
efliciency and economy. There is even 
a degree of status in the unreasonable 
difficulties encountered in the build 
ing of a house. Hindsight that ration 
alizes the apathy toward the package 
house On the basis that mass-pro- 
duced houses all look alike cannot 
be justified. Today’s housing develop- 
ments are acres of sameness. 

Fault lay in attempting to break 
down patterns of behavior and opin- 
ion before they were ready to be 
broken, Time is proving that the re 


sistance to mass-produced components 
of the home is fading, and the prefab 
home is now being successfully met 
chandised. 


Kinds of Trends 


Trends in style and fashion are 
easily recognized. We go through 
cycles of romantic and then chaste 
aesthetic periods. And the prevailing 
style affects our manners as well as 
our goods. When simplicity prevails 
we buy chaste and classic furniture. 
Women wear their hair smooth, and 
color is good so long as it’s black. A 
Jazz Age gives us extreme waistlines 
and hemlines; loud, fast music, hys 
terical architectural decoration; Stutz 
Bearcats with horns on the hood 

Scientific and technological trends 
express themselves in the form of all 
things about us. As jet flight is the 
symbol of modernity or projection into 
the future, details of air foil styling 
appear in the unlikeliest objects. 
However, in reacting to these forces 
a characteristic of human _ behavior 
acts as a brake on form; the native 
timidity of people, their reluctance to 
relinquish the safe shapes of the past. 

Thus, the first automobiles retained 
the dashboards of horse-drawn car- 
riages. The first refrigerators, ques- 
tionable devices when _ introduced, 
were shaped like the dependable ice 
boxes they replaced. 

Where, however, no 
comforting symbol can be retained 
designers use other psychological 
tricks to ease transitions within trends. 
The first successful electrical appli- 
ances were smooth, white boxes hid- 
ing the incomprehensible mechanisms. 
Smoothness and whiteness sufficed to 
convey the impression of assured op- 
eration and maximum sanitation. In 
the self-service elevator a telephone 
instrument is installed so that a trap- 
ped passenger can establish human 
contact even though every other kind 
of signalling device is there. 


convenient 


Application of Trends 


The present situation in the Amer- 
ican market is fertile area for the 
acceleration of existing trends and the 
speed-up of fashion changes. It is es- 
timated that in our near $470 billion 
gross national product for 1958, 40% 
of the goods we buy is unnecessary 
in terms of real need. 

To stimulate the purchase of $160 
billions of dollars worth of nonessen- 
tial goods is a heroic endeavor. The 
job is doubly difficult when it be- 
comes apparent that there is little 
discernible intrinsic value in the things 
we buy. Value, then, is a subjective 
quality. To express value, every 
means must be employed. Under this 
condition, fashion becomes a powerful 
tool in the hands of the manufacturer, 
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HOW TO INFLUENCE A FLOOR COVERING RETAILER 


Surround your trade ads with exciting new editorial developments in Floor 


Covering PROFITS—comprenensive, depth studies of industry problems, 


developments and objectives... READER INQUIRY POST CARD averages over 950 
retail inquiries per month in response to keyed editorial descriptions of new 
products and sales helps... pisPpLay articLes—how to build your own retail 
display—Special services and catalogues offered ... consumer—Ad Merchandis- 
ing Section—readers informed each month of manufacturers’ advertising sched- 
ules, tie-in materials available and last date for ordering... PERFORATED 
paces—make it easy for buyers to detach for his file or route to his sales force... 


FLOOR COVERING 


PROF I 1 Ss The magazine serving the retailer of floor coverings and allied products 


NEW VORK, 386 Fourth Avenue, Tel. LExington 2-1760 


SAN FRANCISCO, Richard Raiiton Company, Monadnock Bulliding, Tel. Utter 1-1060 
CHICAGO, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Tel. STate 2-1266 
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NOW! 


COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


without 
duplication 


For years it has been the dream 
of advertisers to reach all pros- 
pects in a given field, without du- 
plication, Now La FERME can 
make that dream come true, as 
far as the rural French-speaking 
people of Canada are concerned; 
for it offers its advertisers a new 
and 


UNIQUE 
COMBINATION 
OF MAGAZINE 

AND DIRECT MAIL 


which will give coverage of 436 
60/ prospects reaching practi 
cally every French-speaking rural 
family throughout Canada, right 
in their own homes, in one com- 
bined operation 


This is a multi-million dollar mar- 
ket, the greatest single undevel 
oped opportunity for many busi- 
nesses and industries. Send us 
your name and address, and ask 
for our booklet “Combine Mag 
azine Advertising with Direct 


Mail 


Ja¥ERME 


909 Mount Royal East 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Lafontaine 6-3327 


All advertising scheduled for LA 
FERME Is translated into French .. . 
real farm French... by LA FERME’s 
experienced and expert translators, at 
no added charge. We mention this 
because it is important—the way your 
advertising is translated can make a 
ureat difference in its effectiveness. 


the distributor, and the advertiser. 

Many ‘sciences and procedures are 
being developed which should help 
all these men to arrive at proper deci- 
sions. Research (marketing, motiva- 
tional, activational), the statistical 
sciences, testing laboratories and test- 
ing groups are all called upon to con- 
tribute fact and opinion. Still, what 
value will be considered real enough 
to stimulate sales cannot be predicted 
on the basis of pure science. Human 
beings react in unpredictable ways. 

Intuitional knowledge, creative 
opinion offered by skilled men are 
needed. Reckoned in terms of com- 
petitive advantage, statistics offer only 
a partial answer, for the same battery 
of facts is available to everyone. If all 
these facts could be pursued to a pre- 
sumably inevitable conclusion all com- 
panies would make identical products, 
arrive at identical decisions. 

Since this has never happened we 
know that facts must be fed through 
minds, and these minds react, in part 
on hunch and intuition, in part on 
logic as each mind interprets logic. 
The intuitive executive will not be 
replaced by the computor in any fore- 
seeable future, but it is true that he 
will fortify his decisions by more and 
more precise knowledge of all obtain- 
able facts 


Current Evidence of Trends in 
Transition 


The objects we use, the places we 
inhabit are reacting to trends that 
have a long time growing. One con 
spicuous example is the trend in home 
furnishings. An equally strong new 
trend is manifest in appliance design 
Curiously, these have in common only 
the home in which they finally rest 

For some time the developing 
trend in decorative home furnishings 
has been to follow in directions estab- 
lished by modern architecture. This 
architecture in its evolving — style 
(based on other strong trends) has 
resulted in purity of structural form 
reflecting a linear aesthetic. 

However, seizing upon a different 
taste, appliances followed the trend 
set by the automobile, the kind of 
appliances, probably because both 
products use the same materials, the 
same production line techniques. The 
form for these objects has been pre- 
dominantly rounded, flowing. 

Lately, however, the tide of both 
trends is turning. Appliances for the 
home are now being drawn into the 
orbit of linear architectural form, and, 
perversely, furniture has iust about 
run the gamut of linear invention and 
is seeking rounded sculptural expres- 
sion, 

In the case of the appliance, this 
turn of trends occurs at a time when 
the automobile is indulging in an ex- 


cess of flowing form, with few excep- 
tions. This is an aesthetic recall of 
flight and power symbols associated 
with interstellar flight and the har- 
nessing of the atom. 


Choice of Trends 


In this exciting market and time of 
trend changes and exchanges, we are 
spectators of a gigantic effort within 
the automobile industry to interpret 
both a trend and a market need. 
Whether the form of automobiles ex- 
presses either accurately is not the 
issue. But in the Edsel we see a major 
effort to create a true expression of 
the present in a major product, the 
automobile. The conditions within 
which this occurred are unique: 

Condition I. There was no de- 
manding previous image of an Edsel 
to dictate its 1957 form. 

Condition Il. It was conceived for 
a particular segment of our society, 
not for all buyers, so that the company 
had a prime opportunity to study this 
package of potential customers in 
depth. Its personality was stated as 
being “the smart car for the younger 
executive or professional family on its 
way up.” 

Condition III. Ford had available 
to it the pragmatic social sciences for 
studying consumer attitude and de- 
sires in depth. Every study was made 
to help formulate the image of the 
longed-for American car. 

With the opportunities afforded by 
these conditions, Ford has decided 
that no recognizable change in trend 
exists in automotive styling that is 
strong enough to allow for a totally 
new car concept. It is slightly new in 
styling, but it is not new in terms of 
trend. Seemingly, Ford decided that 
the trickle of cars coming here from 
Europe does not indicate any shift in 
basic consumer desire. It has decided, 
perhaps correctly, that the sleek, 
unornamented European car cannot 
meet the status requirements of “the 
professional family on its way up”. In 
any case, Ford has given us one more 
of the same kind of automobile we 
know, with slight differences in es- 
tablished, immediately recognizable 
symbols. Sadly, this has happened at 
a time when a truly creative approach 
might have changed the direction of 
all American automotive styling. The 
Edsel will not effect any trend 
switching. 

Another emerging trend is seen in 
retailing. The major department stores 
have succeeded because of their dis- 
tinction one from another. Now they 
are contending with an uncongenial 
counter trend resulting from decen- 
tralization. New centralized suburban 
locations are forming. In these the 
shopping center has become the ma- 
jor retailing arena. 
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However, the architectural inter- 
pretation of the center has followed 
the prevailing fashion in building, not 
the characteristic force in retailing, 
which is individuation. In some of the 
new arcade-type centers retailers 
have been forced to surrender the 
external impression of their internal 
differences. Another fact is added 
which may mark the demise of the 
impersonalized center architecture 
The geographic pull of a center re 
mains the same whatever its size or 
the nature of its architecture. The 
success of the center depends alone 
on the location’s nature and the mer- 
chandising ability of the individual 
retailer. 

Left to last, not from any attempt 
tO minimize its importance, but simply 
because it is the most visible of trend 
formers, is the fact of great invention 
By whom or of what, nothing estab 
lishes a trend so firmly or sweepingly 
as the truly original invention. There 
was no trend towards fast mass trans 
portation until Henry Ford manufac SH > ; AL 

A ‘ ’ ry. 
tured a practical, cheap automobile; | A GR KAI 


and then the whole world changed 

Edison’s invention of a practical light \wadh A M 3 ANS Ok 
~~ v l 4d | " 

bulb changed cities, whole countries 


every conception of lighting | A COMMUNICATION 


THe END 


ALEXANDER’S HORN 


Alexander the Great roused his armies with this mighty 
ere are the Rankings... trumpet. Today, it takes more than trumpets to stir customers 
California Metropolitan 
Varket n order of Retail 
Sales & Snendable Income Reply Q-Letter calls for action, and gets it from 30°) to 
“ile ri endab wo 


into action, 


10% more than any other kind of direct mail 


What's more Reply Q-Letter, the letter with a Built-In rv ply 
card, costs less. Less than a pro essed letter, less than a multi 
graphed filled-in letter — only a scant 10% more in the mail 
than a printed letter, Yet it out-performs all three by a 
Victorious margin 

What else do you get with Reply-O-Letter? You get the plus 
service of a creative staff of writers and artists, placed at 
your disposal. There is no charge for this help. But naturally 
it can be offered only to those who can use direct mail in 


reasonable quantities 


Pi. 


10,000,000 lines tor Our new booklet, “The 3 R’s of Direct 


of retoil 10. Sant Mail” is yours, free for the asking. ae 
advertising 56 ; Write today. \ —_» 


see the man from R E P LY- @ | - LL E v T E R 
RIVERSIDE PRESS 7 Central Park West 


and ENTERPRISE New York 23, New York \ 


fre New York 
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Why You Must Plan NOW to Meet 


Your Sales Manpower Needs for 


Tomorrow. ..and how to do it. 


By ROBERT N. McMURRY, McMurry, Hamstra & Co. 


her nothing temporary about 
the al There 
vill be an acute and increasing short 
ave of candidates until 1965 
the fir of the war babies enters the 
labor market 

This is the fact which 
others 


ind maintenance of sales forces on a 


manpowel shortage 
when 
above all 
should motivate the building 


long-range 
® 


planning basis 

No longer vill it be possible to 
handle the 
ization on a haphazard, slipshod basis 


building of a sales organ 


Instead, a course of action must be 
planned far in advance. It can and 
often is fatal to wait until the need 
for manpower has become acute to 
build or enlarge the sales force—not 
enough candidates may be available 

Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that there is a great deal more to 
building a sales force than simply hit 
ing, training and supervising a group 
of men. A 


sales force is the result of the inter 


successful and productive 
iction of many factors. There must 
be a salable product at the right price; 
qualified 

iles leadership; and provision for the 
propel 


an adequate demand for it 
handling of each salesman 


(training, compensation, counseling, 


appraisal, communication, etc.). Un 
le allowance is made for all of these 
factors, no effective sales force can 
be built and maintained. This demands 
advance planning in an almost mili 


tary (logistical) sense 


These Are a Must 


Any program to build a sales force 
either now or in the future, must have 
two principal objectives. It must 

1. Keep turn-over at a minimum 
(a widespread perennial problem) 

’. Insure that there will be enough 
qualified additional manpower to 
match the company’s expanding mat 
ket opportunities 

Nevertheless, no company ts in a 
position to develop a sound program 
until it has taken at least the five steps 
indicated in the box on page 86 

In short, a company must not only 
salesmen will be 
needed, but what kind. And it must 


know how many 
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recognize and make allowance for the 
corollary factors which can make or 
break a manpower program: it is es 
pecially important that the compensa 
tion plan be right; there must be 
adequate and competent supervision 
and there must be a recognition of 
the need for adequate training 


The Greatest Cause of Failure 


Ihe greatest single cause of failure 
among salesmen (and one of the prin 
cipal causes of the low esteem in 
which the profession is held by young 
people) is management’s failure to 
recognize the wide differences among 
sales jobs. Selling is not a unitary 
activity. There are tremendous differ 
ences in the character of the demands 
made by various kinds of sales jobs 

For example, to consider one di 
mension alone, jobs may be arrayed 
on a continuum in terms of the 
amount of self-reliance (capacity to 
accept without anxiety) 
which they demand. At one extreme 
Here 
the salesman is essentially an order 
taker. He may be able to do a little 
suggestion selling or 


rejection 


is found over-the-counter sales 


trade the cus 
tomer up to some extent, but in the 
main the prospect has already made 
up his mind to buy and selling is pre 
dominantly a matter of the satisfac 
tion of his pre-existing needs. Most 
route selling is likewise order taking; 
although to a somewhat lesser extent 
Here, instead of waiting for the cus 
tomer to take the initiative, the sales 
Neverthe 
product has 
already been to some degree estab 


man comes to him or het 
less, a need for the 


lished and the salesman simply facili 
tates its gratification 

As the mid-point of the continuum 
is passed, “creative selling,” with its 
increasing emphasis on selling from 
leads and canvassing, becomes a more 
important part of the job. At the 
same time, the frequency and bru 
tality of rejection increases; likewise, 
since most “creative sales positions” 
are compensated partially or wholly 
on a commission basis, they offer less 
security. The creative sale of tangihles, 


such as vacuum Cleaners, is thus more 
difficult than route selling; but, in 
turn, is considerably less demanding 
than the creative selling of intangibles, 
such as insurance, and very much less 
demanding than sales where great 
initial resistance is encountered, for 
instance, the door-to-door sales of 
encyclopedias. Thus, such activities as 
the sale of insurance are not only at 
the opposite end of the continuum 
from over-the-counter selling, but re- 
quire an entirely different type of 
person 

Ihe successful inside or route sales 
man more often than not has a tre- 
mendous need for security, structure 
(considerable regimentation) and 
close, supportive supervision. The 
creative salesman of either tangibles 
or intangibles is on the other hand, 
often a “bomber” or a “wheeler- 
dealer.” This is particularly true of 
those who must sell against great 
initial resistance. Many are “lone 
wolves,” resentful of regimentation 


“Sales Type” a Myth 


The assumption that there is a 
“sales type” who will be successful in 
any type of selling is, therefore, sim- 
ply untenable. If all of the aspects of 
the job are taken into account, it be- 
comes obvious that this is not true. 
Generally speaking, the man who will 
be happy in inside or route selling will 
be too timid to handle the more de- 
manding types of creative selling. On 
the other hand, the true creative sales- 
man will often be unhappy and dis 
ruptive on a routine inside job 

Unless the employer knows pre- 
cisely the nature of the position to be 
filled and the qualifications of the man 
required to fill it, serious errors may 
be made in selecting the incumbent. 
The chief cause of the excessive turn- 
over which marks many sales organ- 
izations is their failure to “match the 
man and the job.” If the man is not 
suited to the job, moreover, no 
amount of training, no incentive com- 
pensation plan, and no skill on the 
part of supervision will make him 
genuinely effective. He must have in- 
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LET CLEMENT GIVE YOU A HAND 


When you need large-edition color 


lor printing, call in the Clement man 
Talk it over and give him the details of your requirements. If he finds that Clement 


can handle the job, he'll show you how. If not, he'll tell you 


0. It 


}a Management poli 
You can depend on him. He’s fully authorized to represent Clement's tec 


Y 
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HAVE YOU 


SEEN YOUR 
PRODUCT 
LATELY? 


Sure, we know you’ve looked at it — in the plant, on the shipping 
platform, or maybe in your sample kit. 


But have you seen it the way a prospective customer sees it? 


It is amazing what you sometimes see when you get around to the 
other side of the desk and look at your product from the prospect’s 
skeptical and frequently uninformed viewpoint. You discover ques- 
tions that need answering. You learn that some of your product’s 
best features can pass unnoticed. You find out that a minor feature 
(or one you think is minor) carries much weight with some users. 
And from all this you are able to isolate the real sales appeals and 
the real obstacles (not just the excuses your salesmen often get.) 


This is why we make it “standard order of procedure” to circulate 
among our clients’ customers and prospects and listen as they talk 
about their needs, their problems, and their ideas. After a number 
of calls of this sort we begin to see a client’s product, not just as he 
sees it, but as the prospect sees it. 


Then, not because we are smart but because we know what prospects 
want, we are able to prepare selling tools that correct the misconcep- 
tions, answer the questions, and pave the way for increased sales 
when your salesmen call. 


These selling tools take different forms, depending on the need: 
manuals, handbooks, catalogs, sales aids, advertisements, direct 
mail. The same research that reveals prospects’ needs often shows 
the best means of communicating with them. 

There is no magic in this approach, but there is a lot of hard work 
on the part of skilled investigators. There is a good deal of satisfac- 
tion, too, when we help a client “see” his own product, and then 
sharpen his advertising so as to help remove the real or imagined 
obstacles that retard his sales. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. LExington 2-3135 


herently the particular configuration 
of qualifications which the job de- 
mands if he is ever to be successful. 
Unfortunately, relatively few sales 
managers actually know the kind of 
man their openings require or are 
aware of the importance of finding 
men who already have the specific 
qualifications that the jobs demand 
This is why there are so many fail- 
ures among salesmen 

If realistic specifications are to be 
established, this must be done on a 
coldly emperical, objective basis. The 
following elements must be taken into 
account 

1. The degree to which the job is 
structured. This includes: 

a. The degree to which the 
salesman on his own must make deci- 
sions, innovate, adapt to unusual and 
changing conditions in the field and 
be, in effect, an entrepreneur. 

b. The closeness, competence 
and general character of the super- 
vision 

2. The status of the job: how much 
prestige is associated with it? 

3. The status of the product: i.e., 
is it socially questionable, e.g., 
whiskey, or is it a glamour item? 

4. The technical knowledge re 
quired (this is often overestimated). 

5. The working. conditions: 

a. The hours 

b. The travel required 

c. The likelihood of transfer 

d. A 


e demonstrations to be 
made? 
e. Is display work to be done? 
f. Are products to be de- 
livered? 
g. Is money to be collected 
and accounted for? 

6. The amount and mode of com- 
pensation. 

7. Whether the man is to be con 
sidered as a “career salesman” or as 
a potential “Chief.” 

8. The type of selling to be done 

a. Over-the-counter sales 
b. Missionary sales 
c. Route sales 


d. Technical sales 


e. The creative sale of tangi 
bles 

f. The creative sale of intangi 
bles 


9. The amount and character of 
the training to be provided 

10. The company’s ethical stand 
ards and sales practices 

11. The competitive picture (does 
the company have a near monopoly, 
is competition average, or is it fierce 
and cut-throat)? 

Only after realistic job specifica- 
tions have been established and a de 
termination has been made of the 
kind of man the job actually needs 
can an effective recruitment program 
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Seven Reasons Why Sales Executives 
Have Eternal Hiring Headaches 


in nine companies out of ten, standards for salesmen selec- 
tion are set ‘off the cuff’. Further, these specifications are 


often set by sales managers who are poorly qualified to do 
so because: 


1. Top sales management frequently does not know what is actually 
going on in the field; it rarely gets out and makes calls with the 
salesmen. Hence, it does not really know their needs and problems 
(and, in consequence, the kind of man needed to cope with the 
sales job as it actually is). 


2. Sales management is often prone to overrate the qualities their 
salesmen require. This is largely because the higher the standards 
he sets for his salesman, the greater the glory and prestige of the 
manager. 


3. It is assumed that every salesman hired must be a potential 
company vice president (a failure to recognize that there must 
usually be at least ten "career salesmen" or "Indians" for every 
"Chief" in most sales organizations.) 


4. Members of top sales management, in addition to being far from 
unanimous among themselves in establishing standards for sales- 
man selection, exhibit an incredible array of personal idiosyn- 
crasies, prejudices and biases. ("Our salesmen must be six feet 
tall’, or "Il once hired an ex-automobile salesman; he was no 
good; now I'll never hire another."’) 


5. Nearly everyone tends to select in his own image or its reverse. 
This means that the standards set by most sales managers either 
directly reflect their own personalities or are their mirror images. 
This alone means that many managers will have different, often 
mutually contradictory, standards. 


6. The sales manager's own personality may be so deviate that no 
normal, well adjusted man will work for him. 


7. Some sales executives engage in incredibly naive wishful thinking 
about what salesmen can be expected to do on their own initia 
tive. They assume that they can find more than a minuscule num- 
ber of men who, because it is in their own self-interest, can be 
counted upon to: 


Make personal sacrifices for their employer. 
Be creative and imaginative in matters concerning their jobs. 


Be capable of self-discipline and self-control on the job. 


Be willing to put in extra effort. 


To man new territories? 


want to hire? 


Before You Leap into Manpower Planning... . 


. »» these are five key questions you must answer before 
you can set up a sound program that will work: 


|. In view of our anticipated rate of future growth, how many 
new salesmen will we need (a) To replace normal turnover; and (b) 


2. How many supervisors will we need? 

3. What type of salesman, in terms of attitudes and aptitudes, is 
best for our kind of business? (Are we sure?) 

4. ls our compensation plan (including fringe benefits) satisfactory 
both to the men and to the cael 
Is it attractive enough to compete for good men of the type we 


5. Are we willing to commit ourselves to a sound sales training 
program to develop the men we hire? 


Does it provide incentive? 


be established. Without planned re 
cruitment, it is difficult, if not impossi 
ble, to build a sales force. This is 
because unless there is an adequate 
supply of applicants, discriminating 
employment will be impossible. There 
will invariably be a temptation to 
scuttle the standards which have been 
established and pervert the selection 
procedure by seeking (to find justifica- 
tion for accepting those candidates 
who appear rather than to examine 
them carefully and determine their 
actual qualifications. This is particu 
larly true where the hiring is handled 
by field sales supervisors who have 
many other responsibilities and who 
regard recruiting and selection as a 
time consuming and generally frus- 
trating chore 

In a tight market such as 
exists today (and will become pro 
gressively tighter until 1965) nearly 
every qualified and desirable salesman 
has a job and is content in it. Most of 
those who are unemployed or are 
dissatisfied are culls, i.e., the out-and- 
out unemployables (the lazy, the 
crack-pots, the alcoholics, the chron- 
ically insubordinate, the dishonest, 
etc.) or those who lack incentive to 
work (the pensioners, those with an 
employed wife, those with a low stand- 
ard of living or those with an inde 
pendent income). 


labor 


Because the quality of these culls 
is generally so poor, the number of 
genuinely qualified men in the labor 
market today or in the foreseeable 
future is pathetically small. Finding a 
good man is comparable to looking 
for a needle in a haystack. For a 
well-structured (routinized and closely 
supervised) sales position, in most 
markets it will be necessary to con- 
sider at least from 20 to 50 applicants 
to find one who will meet company 
standards. For relatively unstructured 
positions (those requiring creative sell- 
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ing or specialty selling against strong 
resistance) it may be necessary to 
screen from 50 to 100 candidates to 
find one who is qualified. 

Once the kind and number of sales 
personnel needed (now and at specific 
dates in the future) has been deter- 
mined, consideration must be given to 
sources and recruitment methods. 
The principal sources and methods can 
be treated under six headings: 


1. Advertising (classified and dis- 
play), which usually produces a large 
volume of applicants, but frequently 
of poor quality. 


2. Agencies, which often yield large 


numbers of applicants, but of highly 
variable quality. 


3. School recruiting (high school 
and college) which has become ex- 
tremely competitive, particularly at 
the college level. Here, also, much 
resistance to selling as a career is 
encountered. Many will also be found 
who are not temperamentally suited 
to sales work. Schools also vary widely 
in the quality of their graduates. 
(Some companies have made statistical 
studies of the careers of the men they 
have hired to determine which schools 
produce the best men for them.) 


4. The companies’ own employees 
(a valid source only when their morale 
is good and they sincerely believe that 
their jobs are good ones and they do 
not fear and resent competition from 
fellow salesmen), for these reasons 
rarely a productive source, 


5. Direct solicitation of promising 
prospects who may be encountered 
socially, in the course of business con- 
tacts, or informally and accidentally. 
(This sometimes yields promising can- 
didates, but rarely in quantity.) 


6. Contacts with leading citizens 
(the mayor, the pastor, the banker, 


vee 


etc.) who are asked to recommend 
promising candidates. They rarely do 
so, however; in part, because they 
usually know little or nothing about 
sales work and hence rarely make 
discriminating suggestions, and partly 
because it is hard for them to conceive 
of sales as offering anyone a really 
promising career, hence they rarely 
recommend anyone of promise. 

Parallel to the determination of the 
sources and recruitment methods to 
be employed, it is important to estab- 
lish who is to be responsible for this 
activity. In most instances, only two 
alternatives offer themselves. Both 
have serious limitations. These are the 
use of: 


1. A full-time professional recruiter 
(and often trainer) who does nothing 
else. (The weakness here is that such 
an arrangement gives the sales super- 
visor a ready-made alibi for his fail- 
ures: “The men given me were no 
good.”’) 


2. The first line supervisor himself. 


In theory this should be his respon- 
sibility; the problem is that he rarely 
has the time, the interest or the quali- 
fications to do a satisfactory recruiting 
job. To him it is often a “chore” to be 
done as quickly as possible. 

Because neither of these alone is 
wholly satisfactory, it is sometimes 
possible to combine them. Here the 
recruiter locates, screens, tests and 
interviews the applicant and submits 
him to the supervisor. The latter then 
gives him a brief second interview 
(he has been given all of the papers 
on the candidate by the recruiter in 
advance) and decides upon his accept- 
ability. Even here, however, the supe- 
rior has a partial alibi: he can hold 
that he has been handicapped because 
none of the men submitted to him 
was much good and that, in conse- 
quence, he has been forced to “take 
the best of the worst.” 

Finally, a decision must be reached 
relative to the manner in which the 
candidates’ suitability for employment 
is to be determined. A combination 
approach probably offers the greatest 
promise. The trend is toward the use 
of a “step-by-step” procedure which 
employs a number of techniques in 
serial order: 


1, Initial Screening: The objective 
of this first step is to eliminate quickly 
but courteously those applicants who 
are obviously disinterested or unqual- 
ified. The candidates are first given a 
brief, but concise, description of the 
position. (If it does not appeal to them, 
they disqualify themselves at this 
point.) They are next asked a series 
of “knock-out” questions: “Are you 
willing to travel?” “Is commission type 
compensation satisfactory to you?” 
“Are you willing to transfer?” etc. 
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Failure on any one of these questions 
is sufficient to exclude the applicant. 
Normally such preliminary screening 
does not require more than from five 
to twenty minutes (under no circum- 
stances should the job be “sold” at 
this point. This must be reserved until 
it is clear that the candidate is quali- 
fied.). Depending upon the quality of 
the applicants, from 20 to 50 per cent 
will be eliminated at this initial point. 


2. Screening from the Application 
Form: Where the candidate is inter- 
ested in the position and meets the 
preliminary standards, he is asked to 
complete an application. Here close 
attention is paid to the character of the 
applicant’s education and experience, 
the frequency with which he has 
changed employers, his earnings, his 
reasons for leaving his jobs, etc. Pre- 
liminary judgments can be made rela- 
tive to the appropriateness of his ex- 
perience, the extent to which he has 
made progress on his jobs, his prob- 
able job stability. A review of the ap- 
plication can be made in less than five 
minutes. Another ten to twenty per 
cent of the applicants will be elimin- 
ated by this procedure 


3. Reference Checks with Schools 
and Previous Employers: As a means 
of verifying the applicant’s statements 
on the application, a telephone call 
to the school he names and two or 
more employers (excluding his present 
one) will indicate how truthful he has 
been on the application and will also 
elicit much valuable supplementary in- 
formation relative to his industry, his 
ability to get along with others, his 
competence as a salesman, his habits. 
This information is obtained in 
advance of the employment interview. 
In some instances, it may reveal that 
the man is such a poor risk that he 
is eliminated at once. In other cases, 
it will raise questions of importance 
to cover in the interview. Normally, 
these checks will not require more 
than ten minutes each. As a rule, from 
five to ten per cent of the candidates 
will be eliminated by these checks. 
Other reference checking methods 
may also be employed (credit reports, 
letters to references, etc.), but most of 
these are more time consuming and, 
in general, less reliable. 


4. Psychological Tests: While tests 
are very popular, in part, because they 
often relieve the person using them 
of the responsibility for making a 
decision on a candidate’s qualifica- 
tions, they are limited in the contri- 
bution which they can make. There 
are too many important qualities 
which they cannot measure. They are 
useful in measuring the candidate’s 
intelligence (to exclude those who are 
either too dull or too smart), some 
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STRIKING FACTS ABOUT INCOMES OF 


1, 


6. 


FULL-TIME WORKERS 


For every dollar-earned by a female, the male 
equivalent is paid $1.62 


There is little variation in earnings by size of 
city; males in cities of 1,000,000 or more get 
only 3% more than those in the 250,000 to 
999,999 group, while females do 10% better 


Among males, the years of greatest earnings 
are 35 to 44, and are $300) better than average 


There is far less variation in earnings of women 
by age groups than is true with men. With 
women the drop from high to low is 13%, but 
with men it is about 20% 


Marriage makes a man either work harder or 
become a better worker. Married males earn 


on average 30% more than unmarried ones 


With women it’s different; the single gals 
make slightly more than the married ones 


' ($2,778 vs $2,699). 


7. 


In 1945 only 5% of males had incomes of 
$5,000 or more; today the figure is over 25% 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, P-40, WO. 23 
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times his skills in selling and, more 
commonly, his personality, through 
the use of projective tests, e.g., the 
[hematic Apperception ‘Test or 
r.A.T. Tests, if properly employed, 
will ordinarily eliminate not to exceed 
ten per cent of the candidates who 
have not been previously screened out 


5S. The “planned,” “patterned,” or 
structured” interview: Since no one 
is ever employed for sales work with 
out an interview, the question is not: 
Shall the applicant be interviewed? 
Instead, it is how can the interview 
be made most efficient? This is accom 
plished by providing a predetermined 
series of questions covering the appli 
cant’s work and service history, his 
schooling, his early home environment 
his current financial condition, his 
present domestic and social situation, 
and the state of his health. The inter 
pretation of this material is also 
“structured.” Predictions relative to 
the applicant’s probable success are 
first made in terms of whether he 
“can do” this job; does he have the 
requisite experience, training, educa 
tion? Granting that he can do the 
work, a judgment is next made relative 
to the extent to which he “will do” 
the job; will he be vocationally stable, 
industrious, persevering, loyal, able to 
with others, self-reliant? 
These latter (will-do) predictions are 
made on the basis of an analysis of 
his past behavior to ascertain the 
habits (his character 
his principal motivations 
and emotional maturity 


yet along 


nature of his 
make-up) 


The underlying principle on which 
these predictions are based is simple 
The hest basis for the prediction of 
what a person will do in the future 
is what he has done in the past: basic 
hahits, motivations and personality 
Patterned inter- 
views of this type require from thirty 
minutes to one and one half hours to 
conduct and interpret. On the other 
hand, only those who meet the screen- 
ing and test standards (usually not to 
exceed 20-30 per cent of the original 
applicants) survive to be interviewed 


traits rarely change 


6. The Home Interview: Since most 
alesmen are normally very susceptible 
to home influences, it is essential that 
an appraisal be made of the direction 
and strength of this influence prior to 
their employment. Whenever possible, 
done by visiting the 
applicant’s home, not by inviting his 
wife to come into the office or by 
arranging a dinner meeting. The visit 
to the home is preferable because it 
permits the evaluation of the entire 
family, not the wife alone; because 
people talk more freely in a familiar 
environment and because the wife is 
less likely to be on her good behavior 
an artificial role 


this should be 


and play 
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The objective of the home interview 
is threefold. It is to determine: 


1. Who is dominant in the home: 
the applicant or someone else? 


2. The extent to which his home 
environment will be positive and sup- 
portive. 


3. The attitudes of the family to- 


ward the new position, especially 
toward any particularly undesirable 
features (travel, transfers, irregular 


hours, a socially questionable product, 
a commission form of compensation?). 


If the applicant’s home environment 
is to have a negative effect upon him, 
it is important to discover this before 
rather than after his employment 


7. The Physical Examination: Since 
many sales positions require substan- 
tial amounts of physical activity or 
subject the representative to  pro- 
tracted periods of tension, it is to the 
advantage of both employer and em- 
ployee to subject the latter to a 
searching physical examination prior 
to employment 


Probably the greatest source of 
difficulty in building and maintaining 
an effective sales organization is the 
failure of the sales executive to recog- 
nize that more is required than simply 
to find and place qualified sales per- 
sonnel. Finding people is only the 
start. Without qualified personnel, pro- 
perly placed, admittedly nothing can 
be accomplished. But this does not 
mean that having found and placed 
qualified salesmen nothing more need 
be done. Seven additional steps must 
be taken if a dynamic, productive 
sales force with good morale and team 
spirit is to be built and maintained 


1. The Provision of Adequate 
Training: This must include indoc- 
trination or orientation training (to 
familiarize the salesman with the com- 
pany, the nature of his assignment and 
his opportunities in it and to sell him 
generally on his job); procedure train- 
ing; product training and instruction 
in sales techniques. It is especially 
important to recognize that most of 
the training in sales techniques must 
he conducted in the field and is, there- 
fore, primarily the responsibility of the 
line supervisor. (If it is otherwise, the 
supervisor can blame the sales trainer 
for his own inadequacies. ) 

2. Properly Balanced Compensa- 
tion: In sales work, compensation 
must serve two functions: (1) provide 
the representative with security and 
(2) give him incentive to work hard. 
In consequence, the sales compensa- 
tion plan will probably include: 

a. Base pay or a guarantee to provide 
security. 


b. Short-term incentives (commission 
arrangements). 

c. Long-term incentives 
profit sharing). 

d. Special incentives (contests, cam- 
paigns, etc.). 


(bonus or 


3. The Provision of Statements of 
Job Duties and Supervisory Expecta- 
tions: Nothing is more destructive to 
the morale of a sales organization 
than ambiguity with reference to the 
salesman’s duties, responsibilities and 
authority and what his superiors ex- 
pect of him. In consequence, each 
salesman must be given: 

a. A detailed description of his terri- 
tory, his job, his duties, his respon- 
sibilities and his authority (The 
Position Analysis). 

b. A statement of the sales quotas he 
is to meet, the meetings he must 
hold, the numbers and types of 
contacts he is to make, the extent 
to which he may entertain, etc 
(The Statement of Supervisory Ex- 
pectations). 

c. Opportunity for periodic reviews 
of his superiors’ Statements of 
Supervisory Expectations with them 
to obtain a current measure of his 
performance (to learn “where he 
stands”). 


4. The Provision of Opportunities 
for Cathartic and Supportive Counsel- 
ing: No vocation subjects its practi- 
tioners to more constant fatigue, 
frustration, insecurity and anxiety than 
does selling, especially creative sales 
work. Most outside salesmen put in 
long hours, work alone, work con- 
stantly on enemy (the prospect’s) ter- 
ritory, invariably occupy the lower 
status position vis-a-vis the prospect, 
must be willing to accept discourtesy, 
even abuse, from him without protest, 
face constant, often cruel, rejection 
and are chronically sudject to disap- 
pointment (at the last moment they 
lose the order). This is why most 
salesmen tend chronically to be “full 
of gripes” and why their modes of 
relaxation are not infrequently non- 
conformist to an extreme degree. This 
also contributes to turn-over: many 
get “fed up,” they simply cannot “take 
it any longer.” 

Salesmen, more than any other type 
of employee, stand constantly in need 
of outlets for their frustrations and 
simultaneously of reassurance and sup- 
port to quiet their anxieties and renew 
their courage. This is why counseling 
is absolutely essential. 

On the other hand, counseling in 
the sense of providing catharsis (an 
opportunity for the salesman to “blow 
off steam”) and support can never be 
conducted by his immediate superior 
The superior can discuss his State- 
ments of Expectations’ with the sales- 
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The GROWING South... 


There has been lots of talk recently about what is happening in the 
South. In some quarters the question is asked “Is racial tension halting 


the South’s prosperity?” 


Cutting through the experting, mostly by outside commentators, we find 


these facts: 


1. RETAIL SALES. 


Retail stores, exclusive of the large chains, for first seven months of 
1957 grossed 7 per cent more than in 1956. This is seventy-five per 
cent above the figure of the nation, according to U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and more than double that of the North Central region. 


2. MOVEMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


In post war years the development of industry in the South has been 
spectacular. The Southern Association of Science and Industry reports 
that since January 1, 1957, the South has added some 900 important 
new plants. All-time high of 1,200 for the year is being charted. 


3. FARM INCOME. 


Cash income of Southern farmers in 1956 was $9,300,000,000, up 
$310,000,000 over 1955. This was more money than entire nation’s 
farmers realized in 1940. 


These are the figures, authentic, and right up to the last available in 


each instance. 


he South is on the crest of the greatest prosperity ever. 


Southern Advertising and Publishing 


“the hometown medium of the South” 


75 Third street, N. W. Atlanta 8, Ga. 
ernest HL. Abernethy Garland B. Porter. 


President Editor and General Manager. 
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these 


because 


man are concrete and 
tangible, and “job centered,” but he 
must never counsel because this is a 
clinical (“person centered’) activity, 
often involving issues which are highly 
toned emotionally Furthermore, 
counseling of this type demands that 
the supervisor play two totally contra- 
dictory roles: that of the “boss” with 
his power to give and withhold raises 
and promotions, etc., and that of the 
sympathetic, permissive listener and 
confidant. Even if he were trained and 
temperamentally qualified (which 98 
per cent are not), the typical super- 
visor cannot handle both relationships 
Counseling must, therefore, be handled 
by a specialist from outside the supe 
visory chain of command, usually 
from the company’s personnel depart 
ment or from outside the company. 


5. Provision of Employee Services 
While such employee services as insur 
ance, retirement and health and 
welfare programs have become com 
monplace with factory and office 
employees, this is not equally true with 
sales personnel, especially those work 
ing on straight commission or those 
who are independent contractors. The 
same is true of recreational activities 
and other employee benefits. These 
omissions often lead the sales person 
nel to believe themselves to 
phans” in their organizations, and 
create feelings of ill will and bad mot 
ale. 


be “or 


6. The Provision of Competent 
First Line Supervision: The major 
weakness in many sales organizations 
stems from a failure of their manage 
ments to recognize the extent and 
importance of the salesman’s needs for 
strong, self-reliant and technically 
competent first line supervisors: per- 
sons with some 
leadership ability. 

Sales ability alone is not enough 
Ihe supervisor must also be able to 
plan and organize his and his men’s 
work; serve as a trainer, especially 
in the field, and be strong and self 
reliant enough to make decisions, take 
risks and accept responsibility for his 
own mistakes and errors. Without 
being soft, he must be interested in 
his subordinates and be willing to help 
them. At the same time, he must run 
a “taut ship” where discipline is well 
maintained. (One of the paradoxes of 
management is that salesmen are 
usually happier and more confortable 


inherent or natural 


in a well-structured, regimented o1 
ganization than in one with laissez 
faire supervision.) Neither the selfish 


“lone wolf” nor the weak, submissive 
conformist types of salesmen, regard- 
less of their productivity, make good 
leaders 
obtains 
struction 


Unless the average salesman 
both structure (detailed in 


in what he is to do) and 
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support from his supervisor, he will 
neither be happy nor productive. 
Hence great care must be used in the 
selection, placement and development 
of first line supervision 


7. Clear Channels 
pany Communication: While it is 
somewhat naively assumed that the 
usual chain-of-command provides nec- 
communication upward and 
downward in the sales department and 
that horizontal (inter-department) 
communication takes place automat- 
ically, the reverse is often true, The 
salesmen may be drowning in a flood 
of unnecessary and irrelevant com 
munications from the home office and 
yet be the victim of an almost total 
lack of communication with top sales 
management, they with him or with 
other departments in the business. In 
consequence, he often finds himself 
floundering in a sea of ambiguous or 
duplicated and inconsistent instruc- 
tions, without channels back to his 
superiors or to other departments and 
quite without recourse to management 
when he feels that he is the victim of 
unfair treatment. 


of Intra-Com 


essary 


In practice this means that the 
conventional channels of upward com 
munication (principally through supet 
visors) must be supplemented through 
the use of exit opinion 
polls, discussions of Supervisory Ex 
pectancies, etc. Downward communi 
cation must be improved by providing 
facilities for a “feed back” (questions 
and expressions of disagreement) from 
any group addressed by top manage 
ment, making it “two-” rather than 
“one-way” communication (simply 
from management out). Without cleat 
channels of horizontal and 
communication, not only will 
istrative difficulties but the 
salesmen’s attitudes will tend be 
come distressingly negative 


interviews, 


vertical 
admin 
arise, 


to 


While a comprehensive sales pet! 
sonnel program has been 
outlined above will require time, effort 
and cost to introduce and administer, 
it is not a luxury. Without it the sales 
executive may find himself no longer 
in a position to hold his own in in 
creasingly competitive markets. He 
must realize what the threat of a sales 
manpower famine might do his 
company in terms of restrictions of its 
expansion, 
tion 


such as 


to 


and loss of industry posi 

A sound sales personnel program 
with special emphasis on building and 
maintaining the sales force, is no 
longer a frill, the mark of unrealistic 
starry-eyed idealism on management's 
part today 


It is an necessity if the 
company 18 to remain competitive in 
today’s markets and if it is to survive 
in the future Tui 
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Accent on Convenience 


Convenience to the consumer—and 
the whole 
is a product 


onvenience to the shipper 
iler and the retailer 
haracteristic which is clearly riding 
i mounting wave ol 


day At least, this is true of “con 


popularity to 


venience items” in the food and drug 
track 
Jiclsen retail indexes 

Ihe attribute of 


since 


the products covered by the 


“convenience” 1s a 
relative on product 


vhich 1s 
but which in 


every 
now available in a package 
grandmother's day 
Nia cooped out of a barrel, sliced 
on the counter or cut and wrapped 
to order possesses a degree of con 
enience it did not have before 

Nowadays, however, packaged prod 
rather than the 


food store, and the 


ucts are the rule 
exception in the 
item” usually 


term convenience 


means a product with a distinctive 


luabor-saving feature whether it be a 
novel or especially convenient pack 
the product 


i better mix or formula which 


the ingredients of 


implifies preparation, etc 


Convenience in Food Items 


Many of these improvements have 
ome as a direct recognition of the 
trends and changing needs of mid 


twentieth century living conditions 
ind habits They are a symptom of 
Ouriny 
ippres 
these 


tandards of living and an 
iation of the fact that while 
tandards improve and our op 
portunitic for leisure increase, the 
iVailability and feasibility 
of employing domestic help decreases 
Particularly 


cerned, the 


cCCOonomir 
where foods are con 
accent on convenience 
more 
vomen working outside of the home, 


recognizes that not only are 


but more married women are so en 
gaged 

Ihe number of women employed 
has risen 73% since 1940—from 12 
million then, to 20.8 million as of 1956 
Meanwhile, the number of domestic 
ervants per 100,000 population has 
dropped 58%. In 1940 there were | 
100.000 By 1956 
this number had been reduced to 673 


604 domestics pe 


\t least partly due to the increasing 
women in the labor 
families with 
purchasing power of at least $3,000 
(in 1939 equivalent dollars) has climb 
ed 273%; that is, from 3.3 million 
families to 12.3 million families. All of 
have 


percentage of 


force, the number of 


thes« factors accelerated the 
trend to convenience items 


Working women generally feel that 


By A. C. NIELSEN, JR. 
President, A. C. Nielsen Co. 


MR. RESEARCHER, JR. 


Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr. is now presi- 
dent of one of the most famous names 
in market research: A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Nielsen, as executive vice-president 
under his famous father, was in charge 
of the food and drug index services. 
He is a business administration gradu 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, 
where he was singled out as the most 
outstanding graduate of the class of 
1941. Nielsen has been a director and 
officer of the American Marketing As 
sociation. A. C. Nielsen company oper 
ates in 10 countries, employs over 
2,500 people, and does work for over 
200 clients 


they are spending entirely too much 
time in the kitchen, yet they are edu 
cated to the need for well-balanced 
attractive meals. They are looking for 
time-savings in handling, preparation, 
processing——and clean-up. They are 
willing to pay for features, in both 
product and package, which will 
achieve this time-saving for them 

Chart 1 shows that products with 
definite convenience features increased 
sales by 124% between 1952 and 1956, 
whereas competing items offering lit 
tle convenience were able to grow only 
10% —just matching the increase in 
population. It is not surprising that in 
so many of these cases the package 
itself is the aspect of the product 
which provides the convenience. How 
ever, it should be understood that the 
term “package” is in this instance 
broadly interpreted to include not only 
the outer wrap or carton, but such 
things as new-type bottles, applicators, 
dispensers, attachments or internal ar 
rangement of contents. 

Packaging embodies some of the 
most ingenious and conspicuous ex 


amples of convenience features, and 
perhaps offers more opportunities for 
adding convenience than any other de- 
vice. A packaging improve 
ment can often be achieved, with a 
moderate outlay, in a year’s time 
whereas it takes many 
times the investment and considerably 
more time to develop a satisfactory 
new convenience product. Thus, pack- 
aging is now one of industry’s most 
potent competitive weapons 


strong 


customarily 


Convenience in packaging is per- 
haps the most attractive form of con- 
venience because, at a very small dif- 
ference in price, if any, the consumer 
is relieved of at least one bothersome 
task previously associated with the use 
of the product. In the case of tea 
bags, she no longer has to wash the 
tea pot. With the stick and spray type 
deodorants she no longer has to wash 
her hands after applying. With a new 
corn bread mix now available, she has 
no need for mixing bowls, utensils or 
baking pans 


They Pay Extra for It 


This last example is interesting be 
cause corn bread is an item which has 
historically been consumed heavily by 
low-income families, one whose price 
would therefore seem to be an impor- 
tant consideration. Obviously the pack- 
aging materials would increase the 
cost per service. Yet, many of today’s 
consumers will apparently pay the 
extra price to gain the convenience. 

That this is the case generally can 
be seen from this next study. (See 
Chart 2) Here we have taken two 
groups of convenience items, those 
lower or equal in cost to the old type 
conventional products and those that 
are more costly to the consumer (in 
both cases excluding the housewife’s 
labor). As you would expect, the 
lower-cost items show the largest 
gains——nevertheless, sales of the more 
costly items have almost doubled in 
the past four years! 

Ihe current level of importance of 
convenience items in the food field is 
illustrated by a study of several prod 
uct classifications. On the average, con 
venience items account for about 35% 
of sales in these product groups. The 
range, however, extends from a high 
of 94% to a low of 19%. There is still 
plenty of room for growth where im 
proved convenience can be offered. 

Turning to the drug field, a long 
term study of an product 
demonstrates that convenience pack 


ethical 
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Pre-cooked or “instant” cereals and other foods 
which require a minimum of preparation. 


Pudding mixes which require only the addition of 
milk and stirring, with no cooking or 
required. 


heating 


A corn bread mix (supplied in a package with an 
easy-opening tear strip) incorporating a plastic 
mixing bag and a disposable aluminum baking pan. 


. Crackers packed in several separate wax paper 


divisions, thus permitting part of the contents to 
be used without impairing the freshness of the 
remainder. 
Products supplied in containers which facilitate 
administration—such as aerosol 
cans, squeeze bottles, roll-on applicators, collapsi- 
ble tubes, bottle caps with syringe or pump ac: 
tion, etc. 


dispensing or 


Products which contain a separate applicator in 
the package—such as certain brands of shoe pol- 


ish and some first aid or medical preparations. 


Perishable items now provided in frozen or dried 
form permitting storage and retention in the 
home for relatively long periods. 


Ready-prepared frozen dishes, such as pizza, 


fruit pies, chicken, turkey or beef pies, etc. 


. Completely assembled meals like the “TV dinner.” 


Products supplied in some form (or with an at- 


Some Typical ‘‘Convenience Items” In Today's Grocery Stores 
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tachment) which permits easy accessibility in the 
home—designed for a wall fixture or equipped 
with hanging ring, hook, tag, clip or some other 
means of attachment to shelves, racks, tables etc 


Products supplied in sizes quantities 
venient for single or a specified number of serv 
ings, without 


include 


or con 


leftovers or waste. These would 
both smaller 
packs—from individual 


bottles. 


and larger-than-standard 


doses to family-size 


Products supplied in a new form which dissolves 
or mixes more easily, or which combines ingredi 
ents heretofore sold or packed separately. 


Two-in-one or other combinations which assure 
availability, in correct quantities, of all necessary 
ingredients for use. 

Household products, such as cleansers or pol 
ishes, offered in a form, strength or consistency 
which makes them easier to 
use than existing preparations (e.g., quick-drying 


preparations). 


or more efficient 


Products, heretofore supplied in liquid form, now 


available in powder or tablet form—or vice versa 


Products suitable for picnic use or outdoor serv 
ice—easily prepared and 
equipment or serving utensils 


not requiring kitchen 


Disposable items, such as paper plates, cups and 
utensils. 


held up 


bottle 


During 
ufacturer 
packaged in a revolutionary new type 
Sales to the drug trade in the 


the fall 


offered a 


1955, the man 


new s81ze 


of tember-October 


large 


aging is important for medicines, too fall of 1955 showed an 
Consumer sales of this product barely sharp gain over the 

with year-ago levels (or ac (This manufacturer sells 
tually showed a loss) for the first six thirds of its annual drug trade ship 
months of 1954 and again in 1955 ments 


during the two months of Sep 


each 


previous year 


year 
special trade deal, with a good dis- 
count, is offered.) Thus it was very 
plain that the trade accepted the new 


extremely the 


but 
payoff is shown in acceptance by th 


package in a big way 


For 
1956 consumer 


about two consumer 
gains in the range of 
traordinarily 
pared with the prior 


the 


when a strong increase a 


2 or 3 Veal 
Thus introduction 


sales 25% to 30% 
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__.... PRODUCT CLASSES 
WITH MAJOR BUILT-IN 
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WITH OTHER NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 
(Types, Flavors, Sizes, Etc) 
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ever, the story is not yet 


and the 
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this manufacturer 
will tell whether 


by 
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this specific 
other 


promotion, o1 
efforts will have to be 
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Before leaving the 

venience in packaging 

the 


its 


tO assess matter of 


aler and retailer 


ufacturers of America, Inc., last 


revealed that 58% 
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hold the gains it acquired by use 


mace 
offset any competitive action aimed at 


real 


the first six months of 
sales showed year-ago 
28% an 


com 


of the new 
package was successful and stepped up 
, a Very Satisfactory 
tremendou 
pal 
ticular brand of pharmaceutical. How 
complet 
Competitors have recently introduced 
a package similar to the one originated 
coming 
brand can 
ol 
whether 
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ubject of con 
important 
convenience 
from the standpoint of shipper, whok 
A survey conducted 
among members of the Grocery Man 
fall 
of the firms reply 
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Brightest Screen 
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NBC CHANNEL 5 
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Represented by H-R 


ing to the questionnaire had made re 
cent changes in shipping cases in an 
attempt to simplify the store-stocking 
operation. Of the changes made, 
quicker and easier identification oc 
curred most frequently, followed by 
introduction of tear-strips; more con- 
venient case sizes; other methods of 
easier Opening, e.g., less glue; easier 
price marking; and other ways to 
simplify warehouse and store handling. 

Attention to packaging can pay 
handsome dividends. Chart 3 portrays 
a case, for example, in which handling 
costs were reduced by packaging 24 
units to the case instead of 12, The 
manufacturer hesitated to adopt the 
larger case size since he was fearful 
that his sales representatives might find 
it difficult to get orders in this quan- 
tity——-particularly from smaller re- 
tailers. In an attempt to reduce this 
risk it was decided to test the new 
case in only one sales area. After al 
most a year’s experience it was ob 
served that dealer 
creased 56%, 


inventories in 
distribution remained 
practically constant at 91% and out- 
of-stock was materially reduced from 
8% to 3%. The plan was then adopted 
for Area II with similar results. 

Packaging is the most-used medium 
for the application of convenience 
features in the food and drug fields 
But there are equally important de 
velopments in other aspects of con 
venience in use concerned with the 
product itself and its form—solid, 
liquid, cream or powder, combinations 
of ingredients, improvements in mix, 
consistency or dissolvability of con 
tents and so forth. Some of these are 
listed in the accompanying box. 

The listing will suggest many fruit 
ful lines of development, with many 
implications that the increasing accent 
on convenience is surely not a peculi 
arity of the food or drug fields. A 
manufacturer of industrial meters puts 
larger figures on his dials and fluores 
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cent color on the hands; projection 
lamp cartons are color-coded by watt- 


age types to simplify stocking, re-order- 


ing and selling; a gas range comes 
with an extra electric oven and ro- 
tary broiler; many new kitchen re- 
frigerators now incorporate a sizable 
frozen food locker; and the newest 
automobile makes a major sales point 
of push-button drive-selectors on the 
steering wheel. It seems to me that 
the rising popularity of convenience 
features (even at higher cost) is a 
major trend, and the principle involved 
must be applicable, in some way or 
another, to thousands of products in 
hundreds of industries in addition to 
food and drugs. 

If this is a correct interpretation of 
what we have seen happening in the 
fields most familiar to us, it is clear 
that manufacturers who are most alert 
to the significance and penetration of 
this growing trend in many other 
lines, and who do something about it, 
are the ones who will profit most 
from the “accent on convenience”! 
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...that’s why Taystee Bread uses 


How do you “impact” a reader? Lis- 
ten to Robert Llewellyn, Advertising 
Manager for American Bakeries 


Company of Chicago 


“To get any sort of attention today, 
an ad should combine a strong visual 
With 
ing billboards 


to dramatize our ‘Baked while you 


element with important size 


outdoor we get Dot/ [ 


sleep’ theme, we've a hieved sus- 
tained awareness of our product and 


its principal feature —freshness. Since 


bread is purchased 3 times a week, 
another requirement is frequency, and 
24 sheets fill the bill here, too.” 

GOA 


network showings have created 


With size, color and impact 


sustained awareness” and sales for 
hundreds of advertisers. As for fre- 
quency, the average viewer sees a /00 


howing poster 22 times per month 


For additional success stories (Stand- 
ard Ojil of Ind., Life Savers, Drakes 


Bakeries, Seagram’s Distillers and 


many others) call the General Out- 
door Advertising Company office in 


your city. Or, write us in Chicag 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
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515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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You can reach One 
Million people with 
One Billion to spend in 
The Milky Way Market. .. 


By selecting from a 
combination of 39 


radio stations and 61 
newspapers... 


OR 


With one complete buy 
.. the unduplicated 
coverage offered by 
Television Station WBTW 
at a cost per thousand 
families of 55¢! 


JEPFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Let's Set Our Sights 


Mr. Andrews is well knownto SALES 
MANAGEMENT readers as the chair 
man of Future Sales Ratings, SM’s 
popular copyrighted forecast feature. 

As consulting economist, he has 
been contributing econ®mic forecasts 
to SM since 1934. He has done special 
marketing research for some 75 of the 
country’s business magazine publish 
ers, as well as marketing projects for 
top industrial enterprises. 

He served as consulting economist 
to the National Distribution Council 
and the National Production Authority. 
He went to Washington in 1941 as in- 
dustrial economic adviser for General 
William S&S. Knudsen, director of the 
Office of Production Management, and 
served on the War Production Board 
from 1941 to 1945 


Most of us have been guilty in the 
past decade of grossly underestimating 
the ability of the country to grow 
and consume. The majority of us 
underestimated the intensity of the de- 
mand for goods and services that were 
not available during the war. Then we 
were guilty of thinking that once those 
pent-up demands were filled there 
would be a decided slackening of 
business and sizable reduction in the 
nation’s spending for goods and ser- 
vices. Generally, too, the baby crop 
since 1950 was 
underestimated—and the im 
pressive net result has been that the 
goals reached were materially higher 
than the sights most of us had set. 

Some of the excess conservatism 
displayed by the experts is startling: 
Back in 1937 a series of population 
projections were prepared by the 
Scripps Foundation for Population 
Research, and in 1941 the Census 
Bureau selected for publication the 
medium fertility and mortality figure 
of a projected 1950 figure of 140,- 


and marriage 
grossly 


crop 
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600,000 people. Even in 1947, the 
Bureau and the Scripps Foundation 
for Population Research, revising 
their earlier estimates, made it 145,- 
000,000 for 1950. Close as that was 
to the year in question, the estimate 
did not take into account the nation’s 
basic vital growth reflecting prosperity 
resulting in larger families as well as 
marrying at earlier ages. The final 
figure was almost 7,000,000 higher, 
the 1950 Census showing 151,700,000 
citizens of the United States! 


Gloom in Another Quarter 


Another striking example, the 1952 
report of the Presidential Council of 
Economic Advisers, transmitted to the 
Congress, says: 

“Many thoughtful people have been 
expressing concern that the high-level 
prosperity in prospect for the near 
future may be succeeded by an eco- 
nomic downturn of substantial or even 
depressionary proportions. 

“This concern sometimes centers 
upon the belief that investment will 
diminish after most of the expansion 
programs undertaken to support the 
mobilization base will have been com- 
pleted. It sometimes centers upon the 
belief that consumer spending might 
decline or fail to expand either be- 
cause’ consumers received too little 
income or chose to spend a smaller 
fraction of it. These two points of 
emphasis do not neglect the fact that 
investment and consumption interact 
upon each other. Most often the 
reason given for concern that pros- 
perity will not continue is that the 
years since the end of World War Il 
have not yet subjected the economy 
to a real test of its ability to resist 
depression, that his test is bound to 
come within a few years and that the 
resistant powers of the economy may 
not be adequate when the test comes. 

“An economic machine that is run- 
ning down hill creates serious mal- 
adjustments and distortions. Moreover, 
it is harder to prevent the economic 
machine from gaining momentum if 
it starts to run down hill than it is to 
erect safeguards against decline; and 
it is even harder to push the machine 


Higher 


up again, once it is well down the hill.” 

Despite this authoritative gloom 
philosophy, spending for expansion of 
plant and equipment, far from “di- 
minishing,” grew strongly from $26.5 
billion in 1952 to $37 billion annual 
rate at present. Consumer spending, 
moreover, did not “decline or fail to 
expand”; it soared from $218 billion 
in 1952 to a $280 billion annual rate 
currently. The nation, moreover, was 
given more than one “test of its ability 
to resist depression,” with serious de- 
clines in such industries as textiles, 
autos and residential building, as well 
as the tightest money restrictions in 
decades, and it has come through with 
broad new tops in prosperity. 

The large economic staff of one of 
our top American enterprises forecast 
“encouragingly” five years ago that 
gross national product would reach 
the huge total of $380 billion by 1961 
(it is already over $400 billion!); new 
construction of $36 billion (now over 
$46 billion!); consumer expenditures of 
$255 billion (already over $280 bil- 
lion!) and disposable personal income 
of $255 billion!) already over $295 
billion. 


We Laughed Then 


And then there’s the famous con- 
troversial forecast of Henry Wallace 
who in 1945, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, wrote a book entitled “Sixty 
Million Jobs” which placed that job 
figure as a postwar employent goal 
for this country in periods of full 
prosperity. Many considered Wallace’s 
projection as a first-class pipe dream 

a dream fantasy—and it was sub- 
jected to extensive ridicule. Yet em- 
ployment jumped (from 52,820,000 
in 1945) to an average of 59,378,000 
even by 1948, and on up beyond the 
“fantastic” 60,000,000 figure to 61,- 
005,000 in 1951, 63,193,000 in 1955 
and 67,221,000 in July of 1957. 

In our own case, over-optimistic 
and visionary as some thought us to 
be when we published “A Trillion to 
GO” in 1948, the results also are 
startling. SaLes MANAGEMENT in- 
dicated in “A Trillion to GO” that in 
the period 1945-55, gross national 
product would reach a record-break- 
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ing five-year total of at least a trillion tials which we foresee by 1960. De 1950 285,100,000,000 
dollars. The final result for that five spite talk of saturation, deflation, and 1956 414,700,000,000 
ear period was one trillion, two hun the cyclical “certainty” of depression, 1960 500,000,000,000 
dred billion dollars—a thumping two we predict strong new highs ahead. Population is expected to go on 
hundred billion dollars over the esti Again, sales sights should be set sub rising dynamically, broadening the 
mate, or the equivalent of one entire stantially beyond the targets which American market for goods, even 
i's total national retail sales! many timid businessmen visualize in though there may be slightly fewer 
About the end of 1950, the writer the years ahead. Some of the pro marriages in the years immediately 
discussed with certain economic col jections we now give for 1960 may ahead. Important factor to consider 
league another so-called “daring sound as fantastic as examples in pre in this respect is the confidence en 
forecast: that in just the three-year vious paragraphs originally did to gendered by high wages and standards 
period 1950-53 the country’s total some unimaginative people; yet they of living. In recent years the number 
pending for goods and services would may turn out actually short of the of second children has gone up 2% 
reach a trillion dollars. He was de mark, as in the examples given third children up 9% and_ fourth 
rided as unrealistic by /00% of his The period ahead to 1960 will wit children up 13%. Comparisons for re 
colleagues and therefore never dared ness the highest level of business cent key years and an estimate for 
to make the forecast in print. The activity in the nation’s history, with 1960 follow: 
actual recalt for those three years was major gains for gross national pro 
one trillion, thirty-eight million dollars! duct, employment, disposable per U. S. Population 
sonal income, consumer spending, ex 1940 132.122.000 
Strong Long-Term Growth penditures for new plant and 1946 — 141,389,000 
equipment and standards of living 1950 151.683.000 
Gross national product (spending for 1956 168.174.000 
all goods and services) is projected to 1960 180,000,000 
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Monthly Average Employment 


1940—47,520,000 
1946—55,250,000 
1950—59,957,000 
1956—64,979,000 
1960—68 ,000,000 


Disposable personal income (income 
after taxes), reflecting the expectation 
of peace years ahead and therefore no 
rise in taxes (perhaps cuts), and high 
business levels ahead, faces sharp 
gains in the years ahead. By 1960, a 
great new high of over $340 billion 
annual rate is expected to be attained. 
Prospective figures follow: 


Disposable Personal Income 


1940 - $ 76,100,000,000 
1946 159,200,000,000 
1950 — 206,100,000,000 
1956 287,200,000,000 
1960 


340,000,000,000 


New plant and equipment building 
likewise is heading much higher, re- 
flecting expanding needs of rising 
population with advancing standards 
of living, confidence in the future, 
need for production efficiency and re- 
tooling for the many new products 
in store for the the American public. 
rhe figures: 


Expenditures For New Plants & 


Equipment 
1940 — $ 6,500,000,000 
1946 — 14,850,000,000 
1950 -—— 20,600,000,000 
1956 - 35,080,000,000 
1960 — 42,000,000,000 


Personal consumption expenditures 


(spending of the people for personal 
goods and personal services), under 
the prospective elevation of important 
economic indices, is expected to rise 
to unprecedented levels in the years 
ahead. Data for key years and estimate 
for 1960 follow: 


Consumer Spending 


1940 — $ 71,900,000,000 
1946 — 146,600,000,000 
1950 - 194,000,000,000 
1956 - 267,200,000,000 
1960 325,000,000,000 


All the foregoing projections for 
1960 are based on the assumption of 
no war during the years immediately 
ahead and also no great upward or 
downward movement of prices at the 
manufacturer and retail levels. The 
figures represent the consensus of ex- 
pectations of the Board of Analysts of 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Future Sales Rating. This panei does 
the regular quarterly survey for SALES 
MANAGEMENT Future Sales Ratings, 
and it comprises 307 expert econo- 
mists, statisticians and marketing men, 
both in Government and in private 
industry. It is the most experienced 
economic predicting panel on all the 
nation’s industries in the world, having 
forecast for the past 23 years with an 
excellent batting average of accuracy 
the future-sales potential of the 112 
leading industries of the United States. 
Reasoning of the Board in reaching 
favorable estimates is as follows: 


Bases for Optimism 

Consumer confidence is shown by 
record-breaking spending, stimulated 
by the nation’s highest levels of em 
ployment, wages and 
posable personal 


salaries, dis- 
discretion 
ary spending power, and liquid assets 

Despite growing consumer debt, 
aggregate savings of the people now 
are at a new high. Liquid assets of 
individuals, including cash, bank, de 


income, 


posits, loan shares, in 
surance cash-surrender value, Govern- 
ment securities, etc., exceed $450 
billion. In addition, they own ove! 
$300 billion of corporate bonds and 
stocks. 

fotal personal debt, including con 
sumer debt, installment debt, home 
mortgage debt, farm debt and life in- 
surance policy loans, is less than $200 
billion, leaving more than half a tril- 
lion dollars, or the equivalent of 
almost three years of total retail sales 
at the 1956 rate of $192 billion 

Prosperity has spread out in this 
country. We have a larger middle 
income class than ever before, That 
will help to expand demand in many 
industries, trades and services, About 
half of all families in the United States 
get approximately $5,000 or more in 
come annually; even as short a time 
ago as 1950 this figure was only 23%! 
Even in 1944 at the height of World 
War II, when all possible members of 
families were working, the percentage 
of families making $5,000 and over 


savings and 
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average. Today, the tax bite averages better than 50%. 
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was only 18% of the total families, 

People have more leisure time and 
more travel time, as well as more 
money to spend, The public’s dis- 
cretionary spending power (money 
left over after providing for neces- 
sities of living) is now over five times 
a8 great as in 1940, 

People are living longer. By 1960 
our population over 65 years age 
will approximate 16 million people 
more than the entire present popula- 
tion of Canada. About 9% of our 
entire population will be 65 and over 
in 1960, compared with 10,494,000 
people, or 7.5% of the total in 1945. 
With the spread of pension plans, 
stock ownership and dividend income, 
and social security, old people will be 
more active and will travel more with 
their increased purchasing power. 

The nation’s push to the suburbs is 
creating new needs, new shopping cen- 
ters, new homes, higher standards of 
living, new desires in line with the life 
in better neighborhoods. In one re- 
cent decade 72% of the population 
growth in the 12 largest metropolitan 
areas was in the suburbs. 

A big differential continues between 
the totals of marriages of the last 
decade and homes built, indicating 
that many couples married in the past 
two years still do not own a home 
of their own and therefore are pros- 
pects. Aside from the new home de- 
mand, modernization markets are 
tremendous. Individual home owner- 
ship makes for pride in appearance 
and more frequent rehabilitation; over 
60% of all occupied dwellings are now 
owned ,compared with only 53% as 
recently as 1953. Remodeling oppor- 
tunities are believed by the Board to 
be greater than ever, 


Obsolescence on Upgrade 
Ihe obsolescence 
sume! 


factor in con- 
homes and products is much 
higher now as styles change more fre- 
quently and improvements are rapid. 
Extensive scientific research activity 
of recent years and early future—new 
products, re-stylings and improvements 
of old products, further new inven- 
tions, influence of atomic develop- 
ment, large-scale advent of color TV, 
electronics boom, automation step-up, 
and the added push from such young 
industries as plastics, air conditioning, 
jet and missile development, materials 
handling, transistors, wonder drugs, 
glass fibers, clothes driers, specialty 
foods, etc., indicate much stimulus 
ahead 

Productivity of this nation and the 
dynamic advertising and selling of a 
huge volume of its goods has keynoted 
our high living standards. Thanks 
largely to record investment and con- 
stantly improving technology, Amer- 
ican industry today is about a third 
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more productive than it was at the 
end of World War II. Further sharp 
gains are ahead through automation, 
which will release men from dull, 
routine tasks to participate in market- 
ing and maintaining the huge quan- 
tities of goods being turned out by 
industry. If present rates continue, in 
another century we shall be able to 
produce as much in one seven-hour 
day as we now produce in a 40-hour 
week. 

Construction is likely to be an 
enormous stimulant in years ahead. 
As indicated in earlier paragraphs of 
this study, plant expansion is likely to 
reach record-breaking levels. Stepped- 
up local, state and Federal projects, 
such as the essential building of 
schools, libraries, churches, hospitals, 
municipal buildings, sanitation systems, 
recreational facilities, and the huge 
Federal, state and local road-building 


programs, mirror the pressures of a 
strongly expanding population. 

The virile population growth—tak- 
ing place as it is in a dynamic and 
productive economy—represents sig- 
nificant forward momentum in require- 
ments of all sorts. Our studies in- 
dicated another 10,000,000 jump in 
population in 1960. That represents 
a new market factor of great sig- 
nificance. 


Working Capital Up 

Corporate cash position also is ex- 
cellent for business growth. Net work- 
ing capital of all U.S. corporations 
approximates $110 billion, compared 
with $104 billion a year ago, $74.3 
billion in 1950, $56.2 billion in 1946, 
and $30 billion in 1940. Here is 
strong wherewithal to help finance 
new products and experimentations, 


LANDLORDS ARE A DYING RACE 


Percentage of nonfarm American 
families owning their own homes 


SOURCES: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS AND SALES MANAGEMENT 
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WE'RE GUILTY OF UNDER-ESTIMATING 


A little over seven years ago Life magazine Resources,” a publication of the Twentieth Cen- 
ran a series of advertisements under the general tury Fund 
heading, “The Decade of Opportunity: 1950- The figures as to where we would be in 1960 
1960.” For most of the facts and figures of the seemed breathtaking at the time, yet with one 
future of America’s economy, Life drew on the exception the 1960 projections were realized by 
first edition of the study “America’s Needs and the mid-fifties. 
WHAT WAS PREDICTED FOR 1960 WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
1. Population 160 million Reached that goal October, 1952; present in 
excess of 171 
2. Gross national product $414 billion Hit the mark second quarter, 1956; $434 today 
3. Per capita net income $1400 $1440 by 1951; $1708 today 
4. Production per man-hour $1.75 Passed the figure long ago; $2.79 today 
5. Spending for goods and services $206 billion Reached in 1951; $279 billion today 
6. Food bill of $59.9 billion Hit it 1956; $61.8 now 
7. Spending for appliances $3.9 billion Passed in 1955; $4.3 today 
8. Spending for and on automobies $11.6 billion Hit in 1955; $12.0 today 
9. Spending for clothing, all types $25.6 billion Also reached 1955; $27.0 today 
10. For medicines and supplies $ 3.5 billion Reached in 1950; $5.4 now 
11. A furniture-furnishings bill of $11.6 billion We haven't hit it yet; $10.7 today 
new plants and equipment, advertis- great business future of this country, were strongly overbalanced by the 
ing and other promotion to spread and the normal expectation of the strong factors in the outlook. Untavor 
these products through American con- American people for higher standards able items include 
sumer channels and raise the standards of living; the urge for better things Pressure for deflation. The Govern 
of living further. and better ways of performing serv ment’s Reserve Board maneuverings 
American enterprise as reflected in ices, now deeply rooted and destined to get prices down through progres 
advertising and selling and improving to grow sively higher interest rates are feared 
managerial effectiveness is a powerful fo balance the picture, a number by some as likely to frighten business 
force. The fine progress and proved of unfavorable points also were men into pulling in their horns, cut 
success of advertising promotion has brought up by the Board, though the ting inventories and plant expansion 
demonstrated that any interesting and consensus indicated that these points and causing a_ recessionary spiral 


practical article can be sold to the 
public on a massive scale, stimulating 
the entire economy. Great gains in 
advertising and selling are anticipated, 
with consequent further capitalization 
of extra spending power and the 
greatly excessive liquid assets in some 
of the nation’s households 

Some other favorable factors men- 
tioned in the outlook are: improve- 
ment in farm income, with further 
upward movement likely from the 
lows of recent years; high world de- 
mand for American goods, with 
consequent expansion of our foreign 
trade and investments likely; a pe- 
riod of relatively easy financing for 
the many ventures ahead which typ 
ify the progressive American pattern; 
stability of the tax rate of corpora 
tions and the possibility of some cuts, 
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ANDERSON-Indianas 5th Metropolitan Market 
A Top U.S. County in Industrial Employment 
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shopping 
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spending units earn overt 


$133,738.000 
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industrial wage 


satisfy 
needs confidently, eagerly. 57.1% of all 
$4,000 
over $2,500, Total income: $207,603,000, Retail Sales: 
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Income 
Retail Sales 


$149,289,000 $207,603,000 $251,535,000 168 
$101,396,000 $133,738,000 


158,893,000 157 


in top-flight in- 


big family 


19.29% 


Indiana's 5th market is solidly able to buy. Retail sales for 
the entire area are above the Indiana average. And the area 
is solidly covered by the Anderson Newspapers—with sev- 
eral thousand more circulation than there are homes in the 
county and the entire ABC market. You can sell this pros- 


perous market completely—for as low as 24¢ a line. 
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Actually 


actions are an admission of a very 


however, the Government's 


powerful underlying business situa 
tion, and the effort is simply to cap 
the pressure so that too much of the 
power doesn’t escape at once. It is 
fundamentally a strong situation, 
Intense Competition and Profit 
Margin Shrinkage. [This is feared by 
many and ruinous to some, but that’s 
normal in an aggressive country like 
the U. S. We have been living with 
it for many years and through it all 
has emerged the strongest industrial 
and product-distributing nation in the 
world, with good products and in 
genious, virile advertising and selling 
bringing 


prosperity to the great 


majority 


Consumer Debt. It is high and 
scheduled to go higher, but perspec 
tive on this must be sensible; Le., 
pessimists on this point should look at 
not only the one series of figures 
showing great growth in this item, but 
also at the accompanying growth of 
all business, gross national product, 
disposable income, liquid savings 
against which the rise is not dispro 
portionate. Much of the big three 
year debt piled up in 1955 will soon 
be paid off by people who will then 
be in the market for replacement of 
durable and other goods with rejuve 
nated buying power. 

Overexpanded Plant 
Huge advances in plant and equip 
ment buying in recent years are dis 


Capacities. 


turbing some as representing more 
potential output than can be distrib- 
uted or absorbed by the people. Ac- 
ually, however, the equipment buy- 
ing boom will go on as our distribu- 
tion system grows stronger and the 
needs of a strongly upsurging popu- 
lation increase. Much equipment still 
is obsolete or obsolescent, and modern 
equipment is necessary for survival 
in the present and prospective com- 
petitive economy. Confidence in the 
future and the availability of fine, 
modern, profit-saving machinery stim- 
late continued high spending. Corpo- 
rate research expenditures are run- 
ning far above any levels in history, 
effecting new products requiring new 
machinery, new plants. 


ABC 
City Zone 
Now 


REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY 
BY 


ALLEN- 
KLAPP CO. 


Iowa’s Advertising Lineage Leader 
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METROPOLITAN CEDAR RAPIDS... | 
IOWA'S FASTEST GROWING MAJOR MARKET | 


101581 


Blanketed 100°, by 


She Codur Rnpids Guyctte 


CIRCULATION OVER 63,000 DAILY, OVER 65,000 SUNDAY 


Year After Year 


ROP 
FULL 
COLOR 


7 Days A Week 
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Saturation of Markets. It is true 
that people and industry have more 
goods and equipment than ever be 
fore. Obsolescence, however, is faster 
than ever and the rate of progress is 
swift. Living standards are steadily 
rising, with many households logical 
markets for two, rather than one, of 
such things as cars, TV sets, refriger 
ators, etc. families, further- 
more, are requiring more household 
goods, more rooms, larger homes 
Fine new products promoted with 
typical modern advertising and sell 
ing methods quickly make people dis- 
satisfied with what they have 
eager for the new. 

War Potential. This is always with 
us as long as there are over-ambitious 
human beings on earth, but at least 
the possibility of no really major war 
appears the best that it has in many 
years. 

Declining Government Expendi- 
tures. This occurs only in some de- 
partments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and higher state and local 
spending more than offsets it. Actu- 
ally, the lower Federal spending is 
basically favorable since it implies a 
possible sound balancing of the bud- 
get and tax reductions which will 
stimulate confidence, expansion and 
the profit incentive system which has 
been a basic principle in our superior 
economic development. 

Farm Surpluses. Productivity is not 
fundamentally unfavorable. Popula 
tion throughout the world is growing 
fast, and some of the surplus is being 
sold in world markets. Our own rap- 
idly growing market will increase the 
demand for farm goods. Through sub 
sidization, at no overwhelming cost to 
the taxpayer, surpluses are being 
handled with growing success. Farm 
income is now reversing the weak 
trend of the past five years. In any 
case, farm income is of smaller im- 
portance than in past years, now 
representing only about 5% of the 
aggregate. 

Automation. Some, in labor partic 
ularly, fear that the progress of au 
tomation is simply a new word for 
machinery to increase productivity. It 
has been going on in the past century, 
and economic history shows that it 
results finally in more jobs, prosperity 
and higher standards of living 

In one way or another, the people 
of this country will get the new things 
they want and which advertising and 
selling make them want. The public 
has had a good taste of the material 
benefits that come from enterprise 
economy, and what other countries 
consider as luxuries will continue to 
be staples here. Regardless of tem 
porary ups and downs, enterprising 
businessmen must plan well ahead of 
the massive markets awaiting them 
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R EAC H More Families 


with more time to read 


YOUR message! 


If you want SATURATION in the great 8-county, Western New York 
Market, the Sunday Courier-Express is your newspaper. It's the 
state’s largest outside of Manhattan 
in blanketing the territory’s 491,300 families. And it reaches them 
on Sunday when they have more time—more opportunities to 
read and react to your advertising. 

Or if ECONOMY is your dish—if you want greater spender im- 
pact and more advertising for your dollar concentrated on those 
with more dollars to spend, use the Morning Courier-Express. 
It reaches the best 45% of the families in ABC Buffalo—nearly 
1/3 of all families in the 8 Western New York Counties. 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 


Representatives: SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
Pacific Coast; DOYLE & HAWLEY 


your most potent sales force 


ROP COLOR evailable 
dally and Sunday 
Member: Metro Sunday Comics and 
Sundoy Magazine Networks 


Mr. Pepper: Yes, business continues to 
get better at WDIA, only 50,000 
station in the Memphis area! Just listen 
to this 


watt 


We've 


increase 


Mr. Ferguson: 
had an 8.1% 
in business in the last 
nine months, over the 
same period last year 
A growing 15.2% in 
the last three months 
—_— A big, fat 15.3% in 
this August over August, °56! 
56 was the best year in WDIA 


crease 
And 
history. 
Mr. Pepper: It’s a fabulous success story, 
ind it all adds up to this: Programming 
exclusively to the Negro, WDIA combines 
power, coverage and loyalty as no other 
medium can . to dominate commercial 
contact with the 1,237,686 Negroes with 
in its radius 

Mr. Ferguson: That's over 
Memphis market 
nearly one-tenth 
total 


10% of the 


of the 
Negro a 
And it’s a 7 J 


responsive 


country’s 

! . ' 
population 
loyal, 
audien e 


sales 


that first 


WDIA UP 15.3% 
OVER LAST AUGUST! 


A Message From John Pepper and Bert Ferguson, 
Owners of Radio Station WDIA, Memphis 


listens to WDIA, then buys! 

And when it buys, it spends 

an overwhelming 80% of its 

616 million dollar 

earnings on consumer goods! 

Mr. Pepper: Take it from scores of local 

ind national advertisers WDIA 

and WDIA only sells the Memphis 

Negro market. WDIA creates high vol 
ume sales and profits for over 

J 127 advertisers, more than any 

radio station in Mem.- 


annual 


other 
phis 
Mr. Ferguson: The facts and 

figures speak for themselves. 
WDIA sells the Memphis Negro as no 
other WDIA 


fore e 


medium can, Let us prove 


can act as a high-powered sales 
for you! 

Mr. 
share of this high volume 
market, Write us today 

We'll show you how 
WDIA can deliver the Memphi 
market 


Pepper: Get your 


Negro 
a unit! 
WDIA is represented 
nationally by 
John E. Pearson Company 
Commercial Manager, Harold F. Walker 


to you as 
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Trends in Metropolitan Areas, 1950-1960 


Will Suburbia Dissless the City? 


A Dissent 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 
Director of Research, SALES MANAGEMENT 


In the decade 1950-1960 we esti 
mate that the population of the 
United States will have increased by 
18%, Effective Buying Income by 
69% and retail sales by 58% Even 
after allowance for price change, these 
statistics reflect a great sustained mal 
keting expansion that has brought 
United States living standards to the 
highest level in history. In the tables 
to follow we record the differential 
impact of these changes on the 262 
standard and potential metropolitan 
areas defined by the government and 
by SALES MANAGEMENT, which 
account for two-thirds of the nation’s 


population, three-quarters of the in 


come and 72% of retail sales. 

As was the case when we pre 
similar tabulations in the 
November 10, 1955 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, the most striking 


feature of the tables is the extent to 


sented 


which most metropolitan areas have 
outpaced the 


income and sales gains 


nation in population, 
reflecting the 
rural and non-urban 
Since 1950 the population of 
all metropolitan areas 


relative lag of 
areas 
increased by 
nearly 14 million persons, a rate of 
gain twice that of the balance of the 
United States. The bulk of this gain, 
of course, lay outside the central 
whose populations have gone 
up by only 2.5 million in this period 

The marketing activity of the 
United States is becoming dominated 
increasingly by the metropolitan area 
But this mean that the 
larger, heavily concentrated 
metro areas are winning out over 
their smaller counterparts, for another 
striking feature of the tables is the 
contrast between metro area growth 


cities 


does not 


more 


in all categories and the more limited 
growth of the larger central cities, 
and the greater 
the smaller and 


percentage gains ol 


medium-size areas 
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Dr. Gould is the managing director 
of Market Statistics and the research 
director of SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Survey of Buying Power, which under 
his direction has become the most 
widely used non-governmental data 
book on marketing. More than $200 
billion of sales quotas are based on 
the Survey annually. 


Dr. Gould received his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University in 1946. The au 
thor of “Productivity Trends in Public 
Utilities” and numerous works on 
economics and marketing, he has 
served as an economist on the staffs 
of Rutgers University, Business Week, 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and the Econometric Institute. 


over the larger ones. This is a reflec- 
tion of the basic tendencies toward 
decentralization in our economy: not 
only the shift from the older estab- 
lished shopping centers to the sub- 
urbs, but also shifts from the older 
established metro areas to the newly 
created and more rapidly growing 
metro areas of the West, Southwest 
and South 

The suburban shift, of course, is 
the outstanding marketing change of 
the past decade, and affects all re 
gions of the country. The search for 
increased living space is the natural 
consequence of the impact of many 


years of income growth on a highly 
urbanized economy and, it can be 
assumed safely, will continue as a 
basic trend for many years. 

The extent to which retail sales 
have been decentralizing can be seen 
from the following census data: 

Retail Sales, % Gain, 1948-1954 

United States 

48 selected Metro Areas 

Central Cities 

Business Districts 

Remainders of Area 

(outside central cities) 

The business district in each metro 
area consists generally of those few 
square blocks in the center of the 
central city in which most of the 
area’s department stores are located. 
It is evident that they have by and 
large made no progress at all in re 
cent years, and have lost out to the 
suburban areas outside of the central 
city limits. 

Iwo years ago we_ speculated 
as follows on the consequences of 
another decade of continued subur 
ban development: 

“We can look forward, probably, to 
seeing reproduced around every ur- 
ban center in the nation a great ex- 
pansion of all the merchandising 
innovations associated with the sub- 
urban way of life. First and most 
urgent there must come a substantial 
renovation of arterial highways, 
throughways, and possibly new de- 
velopments in rapid transit to accom- 
modate the daily influx and exodus of 
the many millions who work in the 
city but live elsewhere, for the city of 
the future may serve mainly as a 
center for transacting necessary busi- 
nesses and services. The automobile 
will continue to expand its role in the 
American way of life, for with a solu- 
tion to the traffic problem, two and 
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three cars per family will become 
a realized goal Supermarkets 
drive-in movies, drive-in restaurants, 
shopping centers and all other similar 
developments geared to a country on 
wheels will continue to grow in im 
portance. Ranch-type homes, outdoor 
swimming pools, do-it-yourself home 
repair and construction, boating, etc., 
are other characteristics of the subur- 
ban way of life which will grow with 
the upgrading of living standards, and 
the continued migration away from 
urban centers.” 

Since writing the above, the con- 
cept of “interurbia” has been devel- 
oped, in which the suburban exten- 
sion is projected to the point where 
each metro area will lose its separate 
identity. The interurbia of the future 
is seen to consist of a relatively 
small number of vast uninterrupted 
urban concentrations, such as one 


index of 146. 


69 
, 


ALCOHOLIC CLOTHING 
BEVERAGES* & SHOES 


*NON-BOOTLEG, THAT IS 


TOBACCO 


WHERE DID THAT MONEY GO? 


As compared with a period more than two 
decades ago (1936, which we take as the base, 
100), here is the ebb and flow of the indexes of 
personal per capita expenditures as related to 
net income. For example, in 1936 we spent 
3.5% of our net income on automobiles and 
parts, today 5.1%, or an increase of 46%, an 


Se 
: 


GASOLINE 
AND OIL 


stretching from Boston down to Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 

We believe the time has come to 
point to those counter-forces that will 
soon start working against continued 
decentralization. The central city and 
the downtown shopping center are 
not doomed, Los Angeles, described as 
dozens of suburbs in search of a city, 
need not be the prototype of the city 
of the future. 

It is increasingly recognized today 
that suburbia is not necessarily the 
realization of the American dream, 
that in time the suburbanite must 
resolve all the problems of mounting 
traffic, crowded schools, and tax tan 
gles that he left the city to escape. 
The growing share of the working 
day spent in commutation, added to 
dissatisfaction with the standardiza- 
tion of suburban life are beginning to 
spark renewed interest in the city 
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FURNITURE, FOOD AUTOMOBILES 
HOUSE FURN. & PARTS 


SOURCE; U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


IN LOS ANGELES 
THEY SAY 
“TIMES, FIRST OF ALL" 


ws. 


i 


* Classified 
Advertisers 
put 57.8% 


of ALL their 

Los Angeles 

metropolitan 
newspaper 
linage in 
The Times 


In Los Angeles, 
The Times is first in 
96 of 114 Media 


Records classifications. 


LOS ANGELES 


TIMES 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward 
New York, Chicago, Atianta, San Francisco, Detroit 
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itself, with its unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for intellectual stimulation, enter- 
tainment and the amenities of he 
good life. The downtown shopping 
center can regain its dominance and 
there are many signs that city officials 
banding with local department stores 
and other city merchants, supported 
by newspapers, will soon take those 
steps necessary to combat the out- 
ward drift. 

Naturally the resistances to giant 
rehabilitation projects are immense. 
But the consequences of urban run- 
down can also be so bad that the 
counterforces finally band together 
for sheer survival. Boston may serve 
aS an example of a large city particu 
larly affected by decentralization. 
The city has lost six percent of its 
population since 1950, and the busi 
ness district, which accounted for 
forty-two percent of the sales of the 
city in 1948, dropped to under thirty 
five percent by 1954. Some of the 
proposals designed to lure suburban 
ites back to the city, at least for 
shopping, include the construction of 
giant parking facilities under the 
Common plus an annual Boston Arts 
Festival in which nearly a_ million 
people are expected to view without 
charge paintings, sculpture, drama, 


In the tables to follow all current 
estimates are taken from the 1957 
SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power, with the exception of 
several areas in which more accurate 
estimates permitted some corrections. 
The estimates offered for 1950 have 
been specially prepared for this issue 
and have not been previously pub- 
lished. In addition to the metro areas, 
data are included for all cities having 
over $50 million in retail sales. 


opera, dance and music. Other pro- 
posals include setting up a Boston 
Port Authority, complete redevelop- 
ment of the Boston highway system, 
including a three-lane tunnel, con- 
struction of a new business center in 
the twenty eight acres of railroad 
yards near the heart of the city, rede- 
velopment of the slaughter-house sec- 
tion along the Charles River, etc... . 

New York’s Lincoln Square project 
and Pittsburgh’s “Golden Triangle” 
represent similiar urban rehabilitation 
projects. San Francisco, Chicago, and 


Pittsburgh have recently floated bond 
issues to finance large public parking 
garages. One of the most exciting 
redevelopment plans has been pre- 
pared for Fort Worth, which would 
permit auto traffic only to the edge of 
the downtown center, where giant 
parking areas would enable shoppers 
to proceed by foot or via moving 
sidewalks to a completely renovated, 
eye-filling, super-shopping — central 
area, thereby beating the suburban 
shopping area at its own game. 

Perhaps this gives us a better pic- 
ture of the future, in which each 
metro area can retain its own individ- 
uality and distinctive marketing char- 
acter, 


They Are Not Forecasts 


Whether one’s taste runs in this 
direction or towards “interurbia”, we 
feei it is too soon to predict the out- 
come. For this reason it would be 
wrong to project present trends me 
chanically into the future. Neverthe- 
less for the purposes of the tabulation 
to follow, projections for metro areas 
were made for 1960, based on the 
1950-1956 trends; they are not to be 
regarded as forecasts; and we delib- 
erately refrain from offering city pro- 
jections for 1960. 


CBS Television Network 


WOW-TY is a basic, primary affiliate of 
the “World’s Number One Television Net- 


work”—CBS. 


TOP Film Shows 


WOW.-TY buys the best films avail- 
able. Its large film vault includes 
General Teleradio, Columbia and 20th 
Century-Fox packages, plus the memo- 
rable 700-film M-G-M library. 


Strong Local Programs 


WOW.T' secures the top personalities 
and production personnel to insure 
peak performance in programs and 
commercials. Its nationally recognized 
news and farm departments have large, 
loyal audiences. 


PLUS ...WOW-TV’'s Low-Band VHF Channel 6 com- 
bined with Maximum Power of 100,000 watts Video, and 
50,000 watts Audio — gives a strong consistent signal 
over a wide area. TOP Programming, Power to deliver 
it to a maximum audience—that’s Channel 6! 


A MEREDITH STATION — 
Represented by BLAIR-TV, Inc. 


Fred Ebener 
Sales Manager 


Frank P. Fogarty 
Vice President, General Manager 
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1000 


FIRST GRAND SLAM 
IN RADIO HISTORY! 


October 1, 1957 


ae 
— IK LUI 111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
SAW FRANCISCO 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, i 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 2, ILL. - STate 2.8900 


TO ALL KEYSTONE AFFILIATES: 


This is indeed a proud time in the history of Keystone 
Broadcasting System. 


It is a time when we want to make special mention of our warm 
feelings of thanks and appreciation to every one of our 
THOUSAND affiliates. 


We think that nowhere in advertising is there a finer or more 
encouraging example of complete cooperation between a network 
and its affiliates. As a matter of fact our network is held 


together -- not by electronic or mechanical means but precisely 
through cooperation. 


Thanks too, to every one of our affiliates for their "beyond 
the call of duty" efforts to strengthen the effectiveness of 
our advertisers’ campaigns through tireless and contimous 
PLUS MERCHANDISING assistance, We sincerely believe that no 
other advertising medium can match the quality and consistency 
of the merchandising assistance provided by our affiliates. 


We look forward to continuing growth and happiness through 
our association with our affiliates, Believe me, It is a 
pleasure to be in business with you. 


Sincerely, 


Biba 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
i PF tage 527 Madison Ave 


Sta 2.8900 Eldorado 5-3720 


SAN FRANCISCO 
3142 Wilshire Blvd 57 Post St 
DUnkirk 3.2910 SUtter 1.7440 
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Keystone Broadcasting 
System Adds Its 
Thousandth Affiliate! 


Hometown and Rural 
America was never so big 
never so celebrated—never so 
completely covered by any 
advertising medium! 
Imagine it! For the first time 
in radio broadcasting 
history AGRAND SLAM! 
ONE THOUSAND 

radio stations affiliated with 
KEYSTONE in the soundest 
most flexible network 
available to advertising. 


The wonderful thing about 
the KBS network is that you 
can buy it as you please-—100 
stations in “special problem 
areas” or 1000 stations 
reaching all of rich, ready 
and able-to-buy Hometown 
and Rural America. 


We have a hatful of case 
histories of signally 
successful advertising 
campaigns credited to our 
network. They involve 
advertisers whose products 
are household habits 
across the nation. 


We'd love to tell you our 
story! Write for our new 
Station list and 

market information. 
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STATES 


SECTIONS 
and 


STATES 


NEW ENGLAND 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Istand 
Vermont 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 
Ilinots 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

lowa 
Kaneas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
District of Columbir 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
Weet Virginia 


EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi) 
Tennessee 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


MOUNTAIN 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 


PACIFIC 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 


TOTAL U.S.A 


Summary of All Data by States and Sections 
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WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 


Index 
1960 


vs. 
1950 
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In Philadelphia, buying begins at home 


The Bulletin goes home...delivers more copies to more people 


every seven days in Greater Philadelphia than any other newspaper 


Whether it’s a new dress or hat, or any one of a thou- 
sand things, people of the prosperous 14-county Greater 
Philadelphia market get ideas—buying ideas—when 
they’re relaxed at home and going through the pages 
of their family newspaper—The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin. And now advertisers can give their sales mes- 
sage the added impact of R.O.P. spot and full COLOR 


—evening and Sunday—seven days a week! 


The Bulletin exerts a powerful influence on the buy- 
Philadelphians like The 
Bulletin. They buy it, read it, trust it and respond to 


ing habits of its readers. 
the advertising in it. The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s 
home newspaper. 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, 30th and Market Streeta « 
342 Madison Avenue ¢ Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Avenue 


New York, 


Representotives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company. Detroit 
Los Angeles « 


* Atlanta 
San Francisco * Seattle 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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EAST 


CONNECTICUT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DELAWARE NEW JERSEY 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ... NEW YORK 
MAINE .... PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
VERMONT 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 
CONNECTICUT 


STORE TYPE 
AREA POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES ae hag: ye 


1956 vs. 1950 
COUNTY index , Index 
city U.s ETD ssirnates 1960 JIM Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Estimates (thou. dol. Gen’! | Frn.- 


Census v vs Food | mdse. hsid-| Auto 
1950 1966 1960 1960 1956 1960 1950 1950 1966 1960 appl 


CONNECTICUT 2,007.3 (2,311.9 2,463.7 2 437 328 (5,146,981 6,460,303 188 [2,187,186 3,181,074 3,781,076 137 


Bridgeport-Stamford 


Norwalk 970 630 ae , 880.917 
Fairfield , f 970,630 1, 7 ° 880,917 

} 15 61a bon s28 264 061 

OR3 997 ow 156 , 387 
458 Ws 
137 
107 


Hartford-New Britain 
Hartford 


Middletown 
Middlesex 
Micddlet 


New Haven-Waterbury 
New Haven 
w Haver 
W aterbur 
Meriden W 
Merid 
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They Feel Like The Cast Of ‘‘My Fair Lady’”’ 


Harvey Olson Lief Jensen Cal Kolby Art Johnson Russ Naughton 


The “Standing Room Only” Sign has been out since Septem New Brochure 

ber for all these radio personalities on WDRC. Placing an 

announcement schedule on these shows is like getting tickets Just off the press...a new brochure 

to “My Fair Lady”... difficult but worth it. Look ahead... pre ba a Dery poy +e 

plan ahead ...check WDRC now on what you'll need for ee s 5 stor saler- 
: : men and their programs. Write or phone 

1958. Make sure you're represented on the station that’s pro 


. ; ‘ William Malo, Commercial Manager, 
ducing such excellent results for advertisers in Connecticut's WDRC, Hartford 12. Connecticut. The 


major market. number is CHapel 2-5596. 


Connecticut's First Station, Since 1922 e Basic CBS e Represented by Raymer W D RQ C 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1966 vs. 1960 


index Index | 
Estimates (thou. dol.) | 1960 JSM Estimates (thou. dol.) | Gen’! | Frn.- 
| 


vs. vs. | Food | mdse.| held-| Auto 


AREA CONN. POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


COUNTY u. 8. | YD estimates! 
CITY Census | | 


1950 | 1956 | 1960 | 195 | 1960 "| 1950 | 1960 1966) 1960 | appl 


New London-Norwich 144.8 | 165.4 | 175.6 | 2 ,364| 371,771 | 186 | 144,082 | 215,321 | 266,032 | 133 | 201 


142 | 137 | 162 
New London 144.8 165.4 | 175.6 | ° ’ } 371,771 185 144,962 | 215,321 | 268,032 133 | 211 
i | | | 


142 | 137 | 162 


New London 30.6 | 31.0 | | 52,351 74,349 | 129 161 162 132 1465 
| 


Norwich 23.4 17.8 s 7 4,523 | ' 39 , ORS L 180 | 143 WA | 108 136 166 


DELAWARE 

DELAWARE 318.1 | 396.4 | 430. 937,423 

Wilmington 268.4 | 326.5! 349.8 | | 686,711 | 857,507 | 
New Castle 218.9 | 270.4 | 290. 941 | 586, 733,408 | 


Wilmington 110.4 112.0 | 
Salem 49.5/| 66.1 59.2 ° | y 124,099 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 2| 914 663,521 |1,966,222 |2,167,384 | 


Washington 7 , 7 |2,156 2,911, 43, , 397 ,080 
District of Columbia 2 2 914 4 ‘ J ‘ , 157,384 | 
Washington 2 | 
Montgomery ‘Md 361. . 181 | 968,808 
Bethesda 7 
Prince Georges (Md 379 , ‘ 768,314 | 
Hyattaville 
Arlington (Va.) 278 ; , | 966,579 | 
Alexandria 1 4 247, | 22 138 


Fairfax (Va.) 222.4 ° | 646,096! 2 115 


Index to Midwest States, page 133 . . . South and Southwest States, page 166... Far West, page 192 
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“The PORTLAND, MAINE MARKET . 
4 S$BILLIONPUIS TRADING. AREA 
> dy, of 13 NORTHEAST COUNTIES 


Sell this stable income group through 
WCSH-TV—the station with the 


provable margin! 


Night-time daily Daytime daily %4-Hour Firsts 
WCSH-TV 121,540 WCSH-TV 103,860 WCSH-TV 329.5 
Sta. B 100,870 Sta. B 82,740 Sta. B 83.0 
Sta. C 92,970 Sta. C 73,300 Sta. C 7.5 
(NCS +2) (NCS +2) (420 quarter hours sur- 

veyed - Pulse “Area” 
May 1957) 


PLANNED AND MANNED FOR SELLING >» 
{ ‘ 


Represented by Weed-Television 


f fe 
, tar 
» 
WW % H = T V PORTLAND, MAINE @ 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 
MAINE 


STORE TYPE 


x 
POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES — Lng > 


AREA 


Index | Index 7 | | | 
COUNTY U.s ELD cstirnatos 1960 Estimates (thou, dol.) | 1960 BYLD Estimates (thou. dol. | 1960 Gen’! | Frn.- 


CITY Census vs < vs. ; mdse. hsid- 
1950 1956 1960 1950 1950 1966 | 1960 1950 1950 1956 1960 | | appl. 


MAINE 913.7 | 903.2) 916 100 , 331,809 |1,607,121 166 814,955 |1,028,603 |1,155,939 | 156 


Bangor 108.2 106 509 | 194,433 | | 138,692 | 160,028 152 | 
Penobscot 108.2 | ’ 106 : 509 | 194,433 | 138 ,692 160 , 025 | 152 | 


Kangor | $5,329 | 58,190 | 58,530 | 75,786 34 | 144 | 


Lewiston-Auburn : , | 910 | 168,783 , 41 
Androscoggin ; : ’ 910 168,783 y | 141 
Lewiston-A ubu 4.1 7 101 71, 85, | 5 | 187 


Lewiston 51,022 7 50,531 ’ 138 


Auburt 130 


Portland 201, y | 346,442 , | 171 
Cumberland ‘ : 201, 284, | 346,442 | 2 ’ 71 | 
Portland 77.6 | 2 ‘3 76 | 2 | 157 | 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 2,343 y K 217 |4, ‘ 5,940,607 > 825, 894 


Baltimore , y , 331 |2,660,610 |3,149,876 338, , ,078, 617 

Anne Arundel | 827 | 233,329 307,273 : F 189,224 

Annayx 9.1 1,353 046 | 
Baltimore 27 y 5 604 (2,327, 2,842,603 | , 889, 293 


Baltimore 7 975 ,319,626 |1,675,391 


Cumberland | 180 | 169 135,931 | 
Allegany , 180 159 136,931 


Cumberland 7 7 4,543 | 55,279 


Hagerstown 7 ? 148 | 119,451 | 143,634 126,621 | | 145 | 
Washington 7 89,148 | 119,451 | 143,634 125,621 145 | 150 
Hagerstow: 6.3 | 2 | 49,089 67,216 | | 153 138 
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every time in the Portland, “~~ jp 
Maine market — because you 

will be shooting at a higher 
income — higher sales market. 


Set your sights on this growing market — 


= sniinoveitiy 


INCOME. '7°° 1956 1960 


*624,942,000 *864,240,000 *],062,400,000 
SALES ‘490,280,000 665,723,000 *710,906,000 


EES 


1950 to 1956 This Portland, Maine target is covered 


FOOD SALES UP $28 311.000 by the single-buy Portland Newspapers. 
GEN. MERCHANDISE UP 36,815,000 Year after year, advertisers get 

FURN. HOUSEHOLD UP 2,874,000 
AUTOMOTIVE UP 19,369,000 : . 
DRUGS UP 9,383,000 growing market. 


bigger results in this big 9 county 


PRESS HERALD 
EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1957 


And Worcester’s Growth is STILL on the Rise 
METROPOLITAN ve ae 


POPULATION 546,400 581,500 608,400 UP 11.4% 

WO 4 C r STER E.B.I. $734,807,000 $987,269,000 $1,175,006,000 UP 59.9% 
RETAIL SALES $514,071,000 $636,221,000 708,457,090 UP 37.8% 
CIRCULATION 


‘Daily Telegram-Gazette 151,770 159,891 over 165,000 UP 8.5% 
nd Sunday Telegram 103,434 106,881 over 108,000 UP 44% 


: Only the Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
Market in 


offers saturation 0 
Massachusetts coverage of the " 
Worcester Market * Coverage 


P ft) WORCESTER'S [ ’ Sales Mgt. Mkt. on The Move 11-10-57 
+ left ) ; we wn , 
SALEM SQ. REDEVELOPMENT AREA TABC White Audits & 1960 Projection 


under cons on 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Howard M. Booth, Publisher 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notional Representatives 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WAG AND WIAG- Fm 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


| STORE TYPE 


x 
stile POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES “Seu 
: ; 


| Index Index nde | } q 
COUNTY | U.S GID c ssivnar: s 1960 Estimates (thou. dol 1960 GD Estimates (thou. dol.) Gen'l | — | 


ciTy Censu vs vs. | . | Food | mdse.| hsid-| Auto | Drug 
1960 1956 1960 1950 1950 1956 1960 1950 1956 1960 | | appl. | | 


MASSACHUSETTS 690.6 4,930.0 6,128.3 109 (6,827,458 9,078,617 10,750,674 4,718,604 6,112,703 |7,130,968 | 


Boston ? 676.9 2,901.6 3,006.9 108 4,407,826 5,813,848 6,857,859 3,864,632 |4,552,910 
Essex 622.4 560.8 573.8 110 736,218 978,878 1,168,742 748 | 661,192 132 
4 8,845 | 186,867 245 | 125,605 | 
1,105 | 
' 
; } i WO 2 3 | | 
Middlesex 064.6 1,144.8 |1,203.3 2,2 | 2 |! 573,996 | 


Norfolk 67.5 | | 497.7 ? ¢ 28, 272,657 


| 


Suffolk 3 822 92 2,2 , 1,742,849 


Brockton 9, 25 247 360,473 | 444,030 
Plymouth 2¢ 247 3 73| 444,030 
, 62. 111,387 


Fall River-New Bedford f 4 4 615,386 723,623 
Bristol K 3 r 615, 386 723,623 
ov ! 171,512 113 , 807 $2,752 | ‘ 123 

165,570 731 121,47 | 130 
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How are your sales in this PLUS MARKET? 
BERGEN COUNTY, New Jersey 


One of the nation’s fastest growing counties 


Bergen Evening Record 


One of the nation's fastest growing newspapers 


1945 1957 Pct. change 
City Zone Population 123,234 292,158 137 
City Zone Circulation 22,337 53,249 129 
County income $716,350,000 $1,786,542,000 149° 
County retail sales $242,017,500 $ 807,867,000 233' 


Published at National Representative: 
HACKENSACK, N. J. WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc. 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
° SALES INDEXES 
AREA MASS POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 1956 vs. 1980 


1 Index Index index 
COUNT U. S. ELD cstivnates 1960 JM Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Gen’! Frn.- 
v 


CITY Census ‘ vs. v Food | mdse. held- | Auto | Drug 
1950 1960 1950 1956 1960 1950 1950 1956 1960 1960 appl 


Pittsfield 133.0 143 180,335 237 , 262 279,622 155 134,062 171,136 186, 281 139 126 122 | 114 162 
Berkshire 133.0 143 180,335 237 252 279,622 155 134 062 171,135 186, 281 139 125 122 | 114 162 
Pittsfield 53.3 | 56.2 79,052 106,452 66 815 BH 554 124 ) 10 120 12 
Springfield-Holyoke 455.6 | 509 654,710 | 882,849 || 052,659 | 161 460 284 2,034 717,611 156 122 13°) «+121 14? 
Hampden 368.0 | 419 540,651 738,378 885 304 164 393 862 . 770 613,845 156 120 109 | 118 | 142 
Springfield 62 | 253,38 431,710 18, 263 7 19 » 


Holyoke 54.7 53.7 75,598 | if) 


643 64.277 ) 7 } 
Hampshire 114,059 | 144,471 167 , 355 66 432 y 103 , 666 136 
Worcester 734,807 987,269 1,175,006 514,071 536 . 22 708 467 


Worcester 734,807 987,269 1,175,006 614,071 536, 22 708 467 
Worcester 203.5 207 .5 288 , 498 i } 4 


123 
123 


Fitehburg $2 3.5 5R RIO 75,664 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 533.2 | | | 627,783 | 881,279 |1,073,108 615,662 767 985 


Manchester 157.0 J 210,168 | 292,636 355 068 | 159,926 2 | 236,860 
Hilisborough 157.0 y 210,158 292 836 355 068 168,926 236 , 860 


Manchester 111,409 56,510 03,7 


Nashua 4.7 y 44,416 62,414 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY 4,836.1 |5,5645.0 22 104,722 |11,840,616)14,698,177 019,063 y 239 600 


410 


Atlantic City 132.4 142.8 163,181 | 260,901 303,129 | 189 046 | 272,971 
Atlantic 132.4 142.8 183,181 260 991 303,128 189 046 272,971 
Atlantic City 61 61.6 86,540 100,753 | 

1 Camden 
New York-N. E. New Jersey } 
New Jersey Portion Only) [3,356.0 (3,826.2 4,045.5 6,953,138 (8,663,300 |10,736,432 5,473,903 
Bergen 539.1 706.0 786.4 1,073,832 |1,786,642 |2,328,344 867 1,106,822 


Hackensack 29.2 2.5 54,808 | 77 , 506 


Pair Lawn 23.9 5.0 48,678 00 68 
1 Included in Philadelphia Metropolitan Area. 
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AREAS 


NEW JERSEY 


AREA 
COUNTY 


CITY 


Middlesex 


Morr 


Somerset 
Unice 


Trenton 


Mercer 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Albany -Schenectady- Tre 
Albany 


Her laer 
Schenectady 

Auburn 
Cayuga 


4 


Binghamton 


Broome 


ry 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION thou 


) | index 
U. $ ELD siicrates 1960 
vs 


Census 
1960 


1960 1956 


983.56 1,018.4 112 


14,630.1 16,351.7 16,966.0 


614.5 
239.4 


561.9 
259.5 


580.3 
267.1 
140.8 


161.6 


132 143.6 


169.6 


72.8 
72.6 


201.8 


201.8 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


@ Estimates (thou. dol 


1950 1956 


Index 


1,686,398 |2,324,743 |2,816,291 
952 | 937,884 


M4 


1,456,114 


874 683 


569 665 


9286 ,232 


309,126 

1,463,777 

100, 385 
KH ABD 
75,633 
380,676 
380 876 
205 , 404 


676 968 
678 968 


23,603 387 31,262,937 37,008,067 


768,131 
355,323 
211,644 
179,560 
Ol 
233,268 


154,326 


1,007 
461 
204 
228 
127,§ 
317 


105 


210 
615 


622 


1,185,687 
641,220 


265 459 


379,008 


62,112 
62,112 


15,959 


102,2 
102, 


117,538 
117,638 


269,968 
259, 968 


340 397 
340,397 


119,170 145,526 


WHAT THEY EARN 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


@ Estimates (thou. dol.) 


1950 1966 1960 


Index 


1,040,116 


614,65 


1,265,180 1,422,798 
600 652 

vi 74 

64,133 

54,4 

40,80 

18, 500 
560 089 
247,193 

7884; 
363,494 

2,542 
234,226 
526 919 
199,417 
225,541 


105,574 


93,843 
108,147 
600,510 
154 


108 902 


709 


50. 871 


370,652 
370,652 


68.291 


676 19,813,724 22,488 634 


362 
164 
052 
943 
7,804 166 
255 601 
612 175 


703,729 
369,113 


758,705 
388 406 
162,015 158,441 
108 


211,858 


864 0,161 
864 151 


44.364 55,823 


195, 608 
195 608 


235,681 
235,681 


262,785 
262,785 


121, 608 138,649 


Food 


115 


10¢ 


9 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Gen’! 
mdse. 


Frn.- 
hsid- 
appl. 


Auto 


134 


COPYRIGHT 


Copyright Notice and Rights to Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of 


population, Effective Buying Income, retail sales, and the indexes for these categories, are fully 


protec ted by copy! ight. 


Permission to reproduce these “Marketing on the Move” data in printed form, in whole or in 


part, may be granted only through written request to SALEs MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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Test CO LOR In 


TROY, N. Y. 


Test Where Market Growth 
Adds To The Color Impact 


IN FIVE YEARS THE TROY CITY ZONE MARKET HAS: 


d $26,526,000 in Effective Buying Income 
d $10,662,000 in Retail Sales 
d 14 Per Cent in Food Sales 
d 66 Per Cent in General Merchandise Sales 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD (MORNING) 
THE TIMES RECORD (EVENING) 
TROY, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1957 


Buffalo is moving forward! 


SALES MANAGEMENT says that by 1960, the 
Buffalo-Niagara Metro County area will have chalked up — 


23% increase in Population! 
68% increase in Effective Buying Incomes! 


57% increase in Retail Sales! 


and with the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project, Buffalo becomes a World Port. 
You can sell best in this rich market .. . 

the Nation’s 14th largest ... with 


WGR-TV channel @& 
WGR-RADIO 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORPORATION 
ABC Affiliate @ Rep. Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
NEW YORK : SALES INDEXES 
anne POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 1956 vs. 1950 


index | | | 
COUNTY 
we U. 8 ELD cstirnates 1960 Estimates (thou, dol). | GD Estimates (thou. dol. |Gen'l | pen. | 


CITY Census | vs | . | Food | mdse.| hsid- | Auto 
1950 1956 1960 1960 1960 1956 1960 1950 1956 =6| «61960 | | appl. 


Buftalo 089.2 |1,264.3 1,339.4 | 123 11,620,014 |2,128,367 |2,568,595 1,137,921 |1,501,178 |1,788,118 133 | 135 | 126 | 107 
Eric 899.2 |1,046.6 |1,109.9 | 123 [1,267,003 |1,767,605 |2,135,193 | 947,064 |1,251,958 |1,489,344 133 | 135 126 | 110 
fla ( 602.5 830.506 |1,033,637 711,643 | 858,328 | 114 | 128 | 116 | 97 

r 44,592 | 28,930 62 069 233 | 226 | 172 | 195 

Niagara 217 q 262,821 | 360,862 | 433,402 190,867 | 249,220 | 298,774 132 | 140 | 128 | 117 
ra 182,246 109,012 138,964 | 130 136 123 115 


Elmira 86.8 100.3 160,497 | 178,331 96,046 | 115,426 | 128,111 | 125 | 137 | 112 
Chemung 1.8 100.3 | 160,497 | 178,331 | 96,846 | 115,426 | 128,111 | 126 | 137 | 112 
} " 2.2 , 83,728 78,262 93,115 | 114 | 136 | 106 


Jamestown 146.8 151.2 72 218,296 | 266,085 137 ,654 160,671 | 170,890 114 | 143 | 103 
Chautauqua 2 146.8 161.2 167,729 218,295 | 266,085 137 ,654 160,671 170,890 | 114 | 143 | 103 
Jamestown 1 44.6 66,516 | 81,936 | 61,643 60,744 114 148 | 102 
New York-N. E. Now 
Jersey 2,912.0/14,406.1/16,034.4 22,606 , 158 | 30,765 ,032| 36,962,977 13,776,364 17,498,328 20,094,142 | 125 163 | 117 
New York-N. E. New 
Jersey (New York Portion | | 
Only 0 |10,579.9'10,988.9 16,553 ,020|22, 101 ,732\26, 216, 646) 10,360,688 12,951,764 | 14,620,239 
Bronx 1,479.6 1,479.9 2,218,222 |2,710,598 \3 068 , 031, | 965,398 (1,118,136 |1,160,013 
King 2,7 2,765.7 |2,763.7 4,008,367 |4,961,341 5,626,817 | 2,108,779 |2, 367,284 \2,442 931 |} 
Nassau 7 1,163.1 |1,306.2 1,413,396 \2,928,340 4,001 437 801,210 |1,534,786 |2,234,242 | 


4.0 063,700 |1, 827,268 536,535 |1,022,819 


| 


18,128 539.670 168 , 307 153,884 | 
Hay Townshig 6.9 ( 110,737 150,553 | 54,704 587 
New York (Manhattan 1,862.6 |1,769.8 2 13,860,971 |4,397,368 (4,831,917 3,696,118 099 

Yew York Cit 4004 13,304,025 |16,345,124 8,433,772 |9,733 540 5 110 | 127 
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eZ, 


MEREDITH 
baad TELEY N ( 


Now Operating a! Maximum Power of 316,000 Watts. 


- 


ss 


KES 


ae 
< 
a sal 


101 COURT STREET, SYRACUSE 8, NEW 


“+ 


a Be 


. 


The hunting season is now open in Upstate New York. I 


hope you have your reee rvations im early for our lush Channel 


8 cover. 
until sign-off 


Nim rods will be stalking our area from dawn 


taking pot- shots at every availability that sticks its neck out. 


Even the amateur scatte rshooters arrive expecting to get 
Last year 4 complete novice using 4 full- 


da brace of tender, Fine 
y ID's his first tame out 


their daily limits. 
choked, single-barrel rate card bagse 
tailed minutes and a whole covey of juic 


both Abere rombie & Fitch and Dun u 


Game experts from 
of food and shelter 


Bradstreet claim that our local abundance 
give us a8 plush 4 preserve as exists anywhere. 
Rich as this country is We do suggest that you hire 4 
licensed guide. May I recommend Fred Menzies, our commercial 
manager, OF the Katz Agency: Both know the territory well, have 
compasses and will travel. 

Cordially, 


Fue Penh 


Paul Adants 
Vice President 


MEREDITH STATIONS 


KC 
Basic CBS MO end KCMO-TV,Ken 
‘ sas City ry KPHO e d 
n KPHO-TV,Ph 
Phoenix 


WOW and 
wow.-Tv 
,Omaha + WHEN and WHEN-TV,S 
-TV,Syracuse 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


NEW YORK 
AREA POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


COUNTY Index 
5 @). timate Estimates ‘thou. dol 1960 Estimates (thou. dol. 
eneu 


CITY vs. 
1966 1960 1950 1966 1960 1960 1956 1960 


Queen 560.8 1,773.2 1,866 17 ? 639,962 3,692,397 4,667,446 323,183 1,781,940 2,110,884 
Richmond J 213.3 222 287 413 383,429 464 644 141,294 ’ 210,726 
Rockland 49.3 106.8 113 27 116,331 3,828 199,238 74,239 ’ 139,654 
Suffolk 4 463.7 582 2 369. 756,604 |1,035,446 2 321,719 | 790 620 
Westche 25.8 733.0 779 1,269 ‘ 836 |2,311, 369 729 - , 256 436 

f { ( M7 BOD 44 7 


Poughkeepsie-Newburgt 


Beacor 28 10.f AL 7 559, 146 
Dutche 16.8 } 4 259,994 


Orange 62.3 2.0 } 254 7 299,152 ’ 255,995 


/ 


Rochester 487 545 7 119 1,214,283 786 545 
Monroe 87.6 ' ? 7 119 1,214,283 ‘ y 786 545 
j ) j 


Syracuse J ] 777 256 782,465 42 , 567,218 
Onondaga 3 7 3 $ 7777 256 782,455 42 ’ 667,218 


Utica-Rome 28 299.2 51, 78 ¢ 613,655 , 370,625 
Herkimer i 2 s2.7 102,838 : . 73,788 
Oneida 22 2 j y 2 278 08 410,717 . 296 , 737 


Watertowr 65.5 87 8 100 ,937 116 140 ,056 2 117,473 
Jeflersor 65,5 87 86 100 937 116 140 056 ° 117,473 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 10,497.6 14,905,551 19,464,219 22,821,508 ° 803 |12,087,308 13,308,574 


Allentown-Bethlehem 
Easton 17.8 461.9 646 974 818,341 946,711 ‘ 537 , 157 590 078 
Warren (N. J 59.7 2.2 72,868 | 101,632 123,840 61,028 71,751 
Lehigh 2 04.3 207 . 2 302 435 380 392 438,314 205, 263 613 203,115 
\ i ( M5 ’ NTN 192 236 
Northampton , 47 4 2 271,671 336,317 384 , 557 2 212,616 226,212 
{ (4 14 1 ui) BO. 453 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Gen’! Frn.- 
mdse. held-| Auto 
appl. 


173 130 
177 138 
| 140 

| 170 

| 127 

128 

124 

107 

120 


Hiring Salesmen? 


Write for a sample of Sales Management's 
standard application blank for sales candidates. 
Quantity discounts. 


Sales Management, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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In the 15-County Syracuse Market 


MEDIA SELECTION 
IS A CINCH 


Here is a market of 1,392,300 population, 
with annual buying income of more than $2 
billion. 


There’s a single, effective and economical 


way to sell all of it! 


The Syracuse Newspapers deliver one hun- 
dred percent home coverage of the metro- 
politan area daily and Sunday—plus effective 
coverage of the 14 additional counties. In 
the five big, adjacent counties, for example, 
these newspapers give daily coverage rang- 
ing from 55% to 76%, and Sunday coverage 


ranging from 81% to 95%. 


No Other Combination of Media in the Area Will Do 


a Comparable Job at a Comparable Cost. 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by America's No. 1 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Test Market 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 235,506 Sunday Herald-American 219,007 Sunday Post-Standard 105,869 
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Metropolitan ALTOONA 


A PAY-OFF FOOD MARKET 


Get your share of this $36,099,000 Food Market. The = eee “mannan 
Altoona Mirror sells the market thoroughly, economically 


. 
.. +» Carries millions more lines of advertising than many Altoona Shops with 
of the country’s big metropolitan papers. the MIRROR 


Metropolitan Altoona pays off handsomely to grocery advertisers. If vou would like to sell more of your 
y 


\ plus market in 1956-—-with food sales well above the state and product in this able- to-buy market, ar 


national averages, it continues to stand out . . one of the best in mind that 85% of Altoona city zone 

in Pennsylvania families shop from the Altoona Mirror. 
That's real king-size coverage. And, the 

lis 39,700 families pour more money into grocery store cash Mirror reaches 3 out of 4 families in 

registers per family than many of the larger cities in Pennsyl- > Blair County. 

vania 


The area spends 18% of personal income in food stores, against 


1% for Pennsylvania and the nation, And personal income COLOR in the MIRROR 


ability to buy food in increasing quantities—is growing sharply moves goods faster, too! 


up 22'% over 1950, 


Smart advertisers are learning how to make an 
even better selling impression on the Altoona mar- 
ket by taking advantage of the Mirror's complete 


, 
R.O.P. color facilities. You can get two, three or 
Oona trror ROP FULL COLOR, and careful craftsmanship. Re- 
tae sults for advertisers, too, backed up by 225,885 lines 


of color advertising in 1956—more than many big 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Evening Newspaper city deities! 


Richard E. Beeler, Advertising Manager 


AREAS + HOW MANY PEOPLE + | WHAT THEY EARN + — WHAT THEY SDEN 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
AREA POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 1956 vs. 1950 
COUNTY Index 7 Index “4 index | | | 
U. 8 ELD e stivnatos 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 Gen’! Frn.- | 
city Census vs vs. | vs Food | mdse. hsid-| Aute Drug 
1960 1966 1960 1960 1950 1956 1960 1950 1950 1966 | 1960 | 1950 appl. | 
| | —_ _ 
Altoona 139.5 135.4 133.3 96 165,079 | 196,490 | 218,682) 132 116,628 | 134,793 | 133,996 | 115 108 | 132 91 | 124 | 133 
Blair 130.5 136.4 133.3 96 165,079 195 490 218 682 132 116,628 134,793 133,996 115 108 | 132 91 124 | 133 
Alt r 17.026 il oo 70.609 88, 426 109 128 88 113 129 
| 
Erie 219.4 236.1 244.3 mW 323 637 424 907 499 688 154 229,135 277 ,621 302,169 132 118 147 | 104 119 145 
Erie 19.4 236.1 244.3 mW 323,637 424 907 499 588 154 229,135 277 ,821 302, 169 132 118 147 | 104 | 119 145 
| 0.8 6.5 04 842 200. 854 172. 800 208 , SOF 122 | 147 | 103 116 | 151 
| 
Harrisburg 202.3 323.0 3386.0, 116 426,088 672,917 680,930 160 293,796 | 388,608 | 462,420 157 | 125 155 | 109 | 128 | 137 
Cumbertand 04.5 109.5 116.9 124 134, 286 189,878 230,293 71 80 897 112,582 137 ,843 170 139 | 153 | 118 | 132 142 
Dauphin 197.8 213.5 221.1 112 290 802 383 029 460 637 155 212,899 275,926 324,577 152 118 | 155 | 106 | 127 | 136 
( 10,405 180, 408 54, 00 199,132 124 159 96 113 134 
Johnstown 201.3 293.4 294.2 101 316,551 389,819 444 435 140 217,116 260 , 168 249 , 205 115 110 | 120 ee 135 
Cambria 209.5 214.4 216.7 103 237,784 296 966 340,978 143 160 , 166 187 , 787 188,771 118 WI 126 90 | 113 133 
j t r 65.0 83 SRS 04.656 05.266 112.675 125 130 | 86 110 121 
Somerset 81.8 79.0 77.5 95 78,767 92,863 103 467 131 56.949 62,381 60.434 106 108 94 86 106 «141 
@ SM, 1957 


The SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 
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When 

you 

think 
Pennsylvania, 
think 
Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh— 
and 


Erie! 


Erie is Pennsylvania’s 3rd city: in Population, Retail Sales and Effective Buying Income.* 


Erie leads all major** Pennsylvania cities in growth—population, 1957* vs. 1940; retail sales, 


1956* vs. 1939+. @ Erie’s newspapers, The Times & News,deliver the whole market, not just 


part of it. Compare this with some other Pennsylvania situations, where adjacent cities are 


“combined” to make up a “market” 


which no one newspaper buy can cover. ® It stands to 


reason: Erie is the only logical 3rd market buy in cate 


*1957 Sa 
**75,000-and-over populat 


fU. S$. Census 


es Management Survey of Buying Power When 
you 

think 
Pennsylvania 
think 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
—and Erie 
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‘The Brie Times . lisdi 


The Erie News Ligilial 


The ErieTimes- aa wiaiaea 


———_—_— —d 


For the latest market and media data, al The Katz 4am ney, he. 
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STEINMAN STATION me 
Ripediaateiies Clair McCollough, Pres. ( 
/ soveoun 


The MEEKER Company, Inc. ‘s Sabina: 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 


AREAS + HOW MANY PEOPLE + WHAT THEY EARN + WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
PENNA. : : SALES INDEXES 
AREA POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 1956 vs. 1950 
Index ’ Index Index 
COUNT 
DUNTY U.8 ELD c stirnates 1960 Estimates (thou. dol 1960 JM Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Gen'l Frn.- 
CITY Census vs vs vs Food mdse. hsid- Auto Drug 
1950 1966 1960 1950 1960 1956 1960 1950 1960 1956 1960 1950 appl. 
Lancaster 244.7 242.5 246.1 105 381,211 480 664 554, 156 145 233 686 298 780 340,421 146 127 156 108 120 | 142 
Lancaster 244.7 242.5 246.1 106 381,211 480 664 554, 156 145 233 , 686 298 780 340,421 146 127 156 =: 108 120 | 142 
Hs 111,731 139, 567 100,630 136,27 136 152 105 147 137 
Lebanon 61.7 83.6 84.5 103 106 322 132,730 152,449 143 79,125 98 544 111,814 141 126 155 105 127 126 
Lebanon 81.7 63.6 84.5 103 106 322 132,730 162,449 143 79,125 98,544 111,814 141 126 155 105 127 | 126 
I 4 42,108 59 690 13,442 53,30 142 128 107 107 108 
New Castle 106.1 107.1 108.0 103 147 ,023 182,767 209 446 142 91,817 107 046 111,814 122 118 132 —O«468 106 143 
Lawrence 105.1 107.1 108.0 103 147 023 182,767 208 446 142 91,817 107 ,046 111,814 122 118 132 116 106 143 
( i G1, H K4 1,28 127 | , 136 
Philadelphia 3,670.9 4,211.1 4,476.2 122 [5.913.805 8,359,349 10,153,575 172 13,671,298 4,839,015 5,653,167 154 127 146 116 128 149 
Burlington (N. J 135.9 166.4 181.0 133 196.473 305 , 754 388 965 198 102,738 147 856 190 355 185 133 | 247 123: «138 «148 
Camden (N, J 300.7 337.0 353.8 18 454,133 646 632 704 227 175 282 923 397 242 485 608 172 129 188 113 126 159 
, if 0 1, ou 132,50 151,11 f 0 6 10 10 124 
Gloucester (N. J 91.7 109.7 118.2 129 126 366 192,054 242,111 192 69 545 111,811 152,103 219 144 «232 | «145~—|s«184 176 
Buck 144.6 256.5 312.2 216 219.343 474,902 656 532 299 131,571 263,271 354,681 270 185 297 #172 «+175~)«234 
. 12 9 e 198 744 . , 54 . . . ° . 
Chester 169.1 182.0 193.3 121 238 600 333 028 401 683 168 141 582 199 300 242,414 71 131 160 149 «6©120—s«i145 
Delaware 414.2 516.2 566.7 137 782,402 1,189,779 1,484,024 190 341,740 500 , 456 643,949 188 143 219 110 0 «=6129—s«*184 
i 107 84 { 6 ) } ri 9 19 Th 
iif KY uA 274 4 a) 1) v 24 12 155 
Montgomery 353.1 463.0 517.5 147 677,604 1,084,433 |1,376,936 203 352,517 526 568 670,657 190 136 214 138 134 165 
1 SAS 224,440 ) s SA O2 120 167 162 10 66 
54. 4AiS5 69 200 Mw) Ave 4 2 142 a) 120 
Philadelphia 2,071.6 2,180.3 2,232.5 108 13,218,704 4,132,767 4,808,907 149 «12,248,683 2,702,511 2,913,500 130 116 131 108 121 139 
' , mM 218,704 |4,132,76 1868 ) ' i 10% 12] 139 
includes Camden, N. J Comparable data for 1950 not available ( SM, 1957 
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VITAL NEW FACTS ABOUT DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


4 years ahead of the U.S. census 


IT’S A CHANGED MARKET, Delaware Valley, U.S.A 


Home ownership is now 74%-—that's up from 58% in 1950 


It's a bigger market with 1,457,000 families today—a gain 
of 18% over 1950! 


Growth like this demands timely market information. And 
you'll find such information in “The Families of the Delaware 


Valley,’’asurvey made for The Inquirer by Alderson & Sessions. 


This 108-page report also shows how Daily Inquirer families 
out-rank the general market. Example: Family income over 
$5,000—Inquirer 51%; market 44%. And among Daily 
Inquirer families, 76% own their homes. Write or phone for 


your copy of this survey, today. 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Now in its 24th consecutive year of total advertising leadership 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT T. DEVi'N R EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD |. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATR K ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bidg 155 Montgomery St 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

Murray Mill 2-5836 Andover 33-6270 Woodward 55-7260 Gartieid 1-7946 Dunkirk S-3S57 
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AREAS + HOW MANY PEOPLE > WHAT THEY EARN + WHAT THEY SPEND 


PENNA STORE TYPE 
F POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES ones Ces 
AREA ’ ” 1956 vs. 1960 

Coury U.$ LD scinrater ‘1900 JM Estimates (thou. dol.) 1900 @D Estimates (thou. dol.) 1900 Gen’! Frn.- | | 
CITY Censu v6 vs. vs. | Food |mdse.| hsid- | Auto | Drug 

1960 1966 1960 | 1960 | 1960 1956 1960 | 1950 | 1950 1956 =| 1960 1960 | appl. | 
Pittsburgh 1,213.2 2,366.6 2,424.6 110 |3,287,600 |4,269,759 4,993,096 | 182 12,097,236 2,617,236 2,796,517 133 | 126 | 126 | 130 115 | 146 
Allegheny 1,616.2 1,601.7 1,643.3 108 |2,376,626 3,065,066 3,673,348 160 11,516,679 1,912,094 2,037,006 134 127 | 126 | 132 118 | «149 
Pittsburg! . . 1,095,964 11,339,041 903,611 11,050,893 113 | 119 131 | 110 | 145 
1c Keesport 76,601 93,473 79,125 | 89,302 104 | 142 | 89 | 82 | 141 
Beaver 176.2 203.1 216.9 124 261 453 369 , 807 448,731 172 160,107 190 269 212,763 142 118 | «+156 147 | 117 | 141 
Washington 200.6 220.6 225.9 108 | 264,006 | 339,001 | 304,463 | 149 | 172,810 | 209,393 | 228,381 | 132 | 120 | 113 | 122 | 116 | 123 
Washingtor 5 16, 446 43,809 46, 460 60,376 130 | 143 147 | 117 | 128 
Westmoreland 413.2 330.2 338.4 108 | 386,614 | 496,886 | 677,454 | 160 | 256,640 | 305,480 | 320,277| 124 | 121 | 133 | 113 | 105 | 129 

Greensburg | | 

yulh Greensburg | | 
outhweat Greensburg is } 50,191 5 845 150 | 130 | 136 123 | 147 
(jreensburg 6.9 } 26,799 47 , 351 44,112 56 256 156 | 130 136 | 123 146 
Reading 255.7 260.4 262.5 103 308 347 495,104 566 929 142 245,756 306 647 335 442 136 125 155 | 104 | 113 | 138 
Berks 265.7 260.4 262.5 103 308 347 495,104 566 929 142 245,756 306 647 335,442 136 125 | 155 | 104 | 113 | 138 
Reading 179,322 226,418 147,042 176,551 131 139 89 | 107 | 130 


370,977 418 022 135 213,617 241,179 | 246,131 115 110 | 


Scranton 267.4 263.6 | 261.5 98 308 604 | 142 | 106 | 117 | 132 
Lackawanna 267.4 263.6) 261.5 98 | 308,604 | 370,977 | 418,022 | 135 | 213,617| 241,179 | 245,131 | 195 | 110 | 142 | 106 | 197 | 132 
rant 5 : 164,04 204, 001 140,624 152,429 106 | 134 | 103 | 104 | 130 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 192.2| 374.9 366.9) 93 | 463,470) 640,716 | 599,499) 129 | 311,518 | 332,242 | 312,807 | 100 | 111 | 198 | 95 | 104 | 124 
Luzerne 192.2 | 374.9 366.9 93 | 463,470| 640,716 | 599,439 129 | 311,618 | 392,242| 312,807| 100 | 111 | 118 | 96 | 104 | 124 
Wilkes Narre 1.0 101,707 119, 566 108 , 245 112,716 117 | 107 81 92 | 112 
Hazleton ) 1.8 47,915 57 321 43,442 47,821 121 | 137 91 99 | 128 
Williamsport 101.2 103.4 104.4) 103 | 129,044 160,860 184,564 143 | 92,200 108,771 118,604) 129 | 110 | 142 | 104 | 108 | 119 
Lycoming 101.2 103.4 104.4 103 | 129,044 160,869 184,664 | 143 | 92,200 | 108,71 | 118,604) 129 | 110 | 142 | 104 | 108 | 119 
Williamsport 6.0) 464 65,163 | 81,993 05,042 | 16,000 | 113 | 139 | 102 | 141 | 110 
York 202.7 | 218.0 | 221.0) 109 | 276,737 | 360,818 | 421,308) 181 | 194,267 | 286,228 | 316,203 163 | 117 | 171 | 117 | 128 | 146 
York 202.7 | 216.0 | 221.0 | 109 | 278,737 | 360,618 | 42t,g00| 161 | 194,267 | 268,228 | 316,209 | 16a | 117 | 171 | 117 | 128 | 148 
York 60.4 63.0 92,006 | 118,006 | 94,500 | 133,115 | 139 | 141 | 116 | 149 | 152 
© SM, 1957. 
Sales Management's 
1957 COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP OF THE U. S. 
1. All Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 
2. County names .. . for all U. S. Counties . . . most legible of all 
the many outline maps we have seen. 
Shows 3. Differences in retail sales volume indicated by County shad- 


. ar 
at a glance 
Red—for counties with $100 million or more. 
comparative Green—for counties with $50 million to $100 million. 
Retell Sel St h Yellow—for counties with $25 million to $50 million. 
a. ce ae Blue—for counties with $10 million to $25 million. 


of every county 4. 1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more. 


S| 


27” x 41” City populations indicated—(as of January 1, 1957). 
6. Special blown-up projections of all congested small-county areas, 


in 6 colors w.th county lines and names clearly indicated. 


Special markings indicate counties whose family sales exceed 
U. S. family average. 


PRICE: $3.50 a single copy; $3.00 each for two or more copies 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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For "MORE KNOWLEDGE" 

of this busy, progressive 

city of the nation's 

8th largest metropolitan area... 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Predominantly Number One in Daily & Sunday Circulations; Total Ad. * Allegheny, Beaver, 
vertising; Retail, General, Automotive, Classified Advertising . . . Washington, 
and Market Information, Too! Westmoreland 


Counties 


Despite the vast amount of national market figures available, it's always true that you have to 
“dig-up" the facts locally, before a specific market becomes a clear-cut picture. Our job at The 
Pittsburgh Press is to study the people who make Pittsburgh a great market . . . to have informa- 
tive studies of consumer buying of department store-type merchandise, suburban trends, plans and 
shopping habits at the retail fevel, automotive sales reports, wine and liquor volume, grocery sur- 
veys, travel information . . . in fact, all the vital statistics of this rich industrial area. 


HERE’S ONE EXAMPLE OF THE PITTSBURGH PRESS’ COVERAGE 
AND ACCEPTANCE IN THIS MARKET OF HIGH SALES 


Sales—Pittsburgh (Allegheny County) Circulation Pittsburgh 


Retail 
Food 1 on tereee (Allegheny County) 
General Merchandise 343,749,000 ——_———» Press 243,000 
Furniture-Household-Radio 107,890,000 5-T 120,814 
Automotive 299,349,000 P-G 173,916 
Net Effective Buying Power $3,065 066,000 

Source: Sales Mqm. 195 


Sales—Pittsburgh Metropolitan Area 


Retail $2,617,236,000 Circulation 

Seal 697,365,000 Metropolitan Area 
Generel Merchandise 416,436,000 > PRESS 275,751 
Furniture-Household-Radio 152,354,000 S-T 154,121 
Automotive 433,221,000 P-G 215,078 


Net Effective Buying Power $4,269,759,000 


The Press Total Circulation, is of course, the leader, with 
298,095 against P-T total of 272.68! and S-T total of 176.808 . 


The Pittsburgh Press 


In Circulation—in Classified Advertising—in Retail 
(} Advertising—in General Advertising—in Total Advertising 
« 
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‘# 


‘by WARE > FFITH CO., Inc., with offices in New York, Boston, 
delphia, San Francisco, Atlanta, Charlotte and Portland (Ore) 
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“AREAS 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


WHAT THEY EARN 


WHAT 


THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
YEXES 
AREA POPULATION (thou. NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES ~~ 7 
COUNTY Yo, index Pay index C Index 
v.s. |LDesrimares| ‘i000 Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 | 224M Estimates (thou. dol.) | 1960 Gen’! | Frn.- 
cITY Census; vs. ‘=> vs. | vs Food | mdse.| hsld- Auto Drug 
1950 1966 1960 1950 1950 1966 1960 1950 1960 | 1956 | 1960 | 1950 appl 
RHODE ISLAND 791.9 823.3 | 862.9 | 109 [1,170,803 1,507,126 1,752,926 | 150 764,377 927,945 |1.015,831 133 1089 | 153 «100 —s143s«*138 
| 
ie ‘ is } | 
Providence-Pawtucket 681.9 696.7 | 724.1 | 106 [1,013,046 |1,282,111 1,478,077 146 675,769 609,162 875,046 129 109 | 151 o7 06112)—«CO436 
Bristol . 29.1 31.2 33.2 114 41,914 55,683 65,793 | 187 18,584 | 24,685 30,556 | 164 135 183 | 106 «#6120 «2175 
Kent 77.8 83.8 89.3 115 109,545 | 146,195 173,001 | 168 61,690 | 68,395 | 113,851 | 1866 | 137 | 266 «119 «6140188 
Providence 575.0 | 581.7 | 601.6 1065 861,587 (1,080,233 |1,240,283 | 144 595,495 | 696,882 730,638 | 123 | 104 | 146 96 107) «129 
Providence 248.7 | 240.4 | 368,441 | 457,863 } 339,776 | 372,554 ao | 140 40 m | 120 
Pawtucka-Central Palls 105.0 107.0 | 152,205 187 , 061 106 ,665 126 ,663 | 111 | 168 | 188 
Pawtucket 81.4 82.1 | 118,818 | 148,549 | 04,787 113,202 | | 112 144 SS 151 
. Woonsocket 50.2 51.1 | 60,469 | 87,655 | | 53,787 58,461 | 112 | 107 6 106 0 
VERMONT So 377.7 375.4 385.7 102 395,474 529,042 628 , 368 169 354 , 664 429,415 451,329 127 114 | 140 | ‘117 112 134 
Burlington 62.6 67.0 71.2 114 68,752 98 844 121, 288 176 65,091 80,549 86 463 133 116 | 148 | «119 110 131 
Chittenden 62.6 67.0 71.2 14 68,762 98 844 121, 288 176 65,091 80,549 86 463 133 115 | 148) «(O08 110 131 
Burlington 33.2 35.8 41,531 60,132 50,722 61 858 116 | 1461 1 1) 25 
MARKETING ON THE move. 
1907 te 880 
a 133 MISSOURI 154 
PN 138 NEBRASKA 154 
Se cr eteeekovncanede 140 NORTH DAKOTA 156 
KANSAS ........ 146 OHIO 156 
EE eccccccctsowe 146 SOUTH DAKOTA 162 
MINNESOTA ......... 154 WISCONSIN 164 
AREAS + HOW MANY PEOPLE + WHAT THEY EARN + WHAT THEY SPEND 
STORE TYPE 
AREA POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES ~~aew 
COUNTY | Index index index 
U.S. LD « stivnates 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 CSM Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Gen’! Frn 
CITY Census | | v8. vs vs Food mdse. hsid- Auto Drug 
1960 | 1966 1960 1950 1960 1956 1960 1950 1960 1966 1960 1960 appl 
ILLINOIS 8,712.4 9,488.6 (9,924.3 114 [14,271,013 19,543,873\23,504,404' 165 9,564,316 12,262,239 14,010,463 146 130 | 133 121 116 143 
Bloomington 76.6) 83.6 | 87.5 | 194 113,038 164,046 | 184,872 164 85,015 101 , 767 113,625 1M 121 124 —CO«W+8 6 136 
McLean 76.6| 83.6 87.5 114 113,038 154,045 184 ,872 164 85,015 | 101,767 113,625 134 121 124 | 118 6 86136 
Bloomington-N ormal 43.9 | 49.0 | 71,066 100,085 64,708 76,150 120) 120 | 119 7 
sJloomington $4.2 37.3 56 932 7,556 | 60,253 | 69,805 119 | 121 109 ( 
| 
Champaign-Urbana 106.1 | 125.4 135.7 128 177,384 261,794 324,824 183 106,515 131, 806 150 066 142 126 160 | 124 108 129 
Champaign 106.1 125.4 135.7 128 177,384 261,794 | 324,824 183 106,515 | 131,806 150 , 066 142 126 150 124 108 129 
Champaign-!rbana 62.4 76.6 | 111,565 | 168,822 82,765 | 101,872 190 | 140 \ 191 | 1 
Champaign 39.6 | 47.9 70,106 105,923 | 65,618 81,645 151 116 i ' 
Urbana 22.8) 27.7 41,459 | 62,899 17,147 19,729 119 | 144 
| | 
Chicago 5,495.4 '6,183.0 6,556 1 119 110,166,106 14,250,993 17,308,619 170 16,520,649 8,524,669 9,791 868 160 1360 «133'| «122:'«4921 146 
SM, 1957 
‘ 
WHY Women Won't Buy—Page 60 
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we * @ x 
Pimiteoul 


proved again! 


Metropolitan Peoria is 


Peoria Journal Star 
saturates Metropolitan 
Peoria with 99.7% 


Moline 
4. Rockford 


billion dollar market 


% Old indion word for Peoriorea 
meaning “land of plenty” 


AREAS 


ILLINOIS 
AREA 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou 


@7D. stimates 


1956 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


SM | Estimates (thou. dol 


1950 1960 


1960 


Index 
1960 


COUNTY 
u.5 
Census 


1950 


CITY 


vs vs 
1960 1960 1956 1950 


Cook 4,608.6 4,681.86 6,001.1 13 18,487,672 13,721,464 162 


0 4 6,740,953 


11,476,197 
8 800 JR7 
12 250 , 2 


170 2065 , 27 


Du Page 
Kane 
Auror 
bly 
Lake 
Waukega 
will 
Joliet 
Lake (Ind 
Hammond. Fad Ch 
‘sar 
Hlamimond 
Kast Chicag 
Danviile 


196 | 
3,006 
, 164 
Vermilion 
Danville 
Davenport-Rock Island 
Moline 
Rock Island 
Rock Ieland-M 
Raat Moline 
Roek Island 
Moline 


Scott (lowa 


Davenport 
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WHAT THEY EARN 


in effective 
buying income 
(000's) 


now and will continue to be ILLINOIS’ 2nd BIG MARKET... 


Z 3 7 4 
NOW $494,275 
‘60 $580,462 


NOW $331,491 
‘60 $362,603 


NOW $362,631 
‘60 $450,756 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


yD Estimates (thou. dol. 


1960 


1956 1960 


7,034 321 


5,582 ,{ 


7,947,617 


124 


045 
719 
588 
274 
2 950 | 
9,232 
077 
555 | 
595 
3,712 
, 822 | 
3, 288 
O56 
126 | 
68,162 | 
41 
1 
047 


491 | 
416 


979 | 
225 
, 870 


WHAT 


THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Index 
1960 Gen’! 


mdse. 


Frn.- 
hsid- 
appi. 


Auto 


131 120 

125 117 

143 36} 91 

115 | 11 | 
204 102 

201 

165 

467 | : 


138 

11 121 

| 110 | 187 

2 105 | 155 
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ROCKFORD— 


Hlinois’ 2nd City— 
Dominates A Billion Dollar-Plus 


Sales Area ... That’s GROWING! 


This big Billion Dollar-plus market—1st in Illinois 
outside Chicago—is growing at a remarkable rate. 
Big-name (and big-pay) manufacturing plants 

like Chevrolet, Parker Pen, Burgess Battery, Fair- 
banks-Morse, Micro Switch, Sundstrand . . . are 
sprinkled liberally throughout the entire area, in 
towns and cities surrounded by some of the nation’s 


richest farm lands. 


WREX TV A CHANNEL 13 
= @ ED ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
ew 


J. M. BAISCH, General Manager 


CBS ABC 


Represented by H-R TELEVISION, INC 


ILLINOIS 
AREA 


CITY Census 


vs 
1950 1956 1960 1950 1950 


Decatur 98.9 112.6 120.0 121 146 600 208 , 205 
Macon 98.9 112.6 120.0 121 146 600 208 , 295 
Decatur 66 73.0 105,004 144,39 


Galesburg 54.4 55.5 56.4 104 77,315 98,514 
Knox 54.4 55.5 56.4 104 77,315 98,514 


Galesburg 1.4 44.2 47,217 64,213 


Kankakee 
Kankakee 73.5 84.2 90.0 122 89,395 127 ,879 
Kankakee 7.4 5 


Peoria 
Peoria 174.3 186.6 193.6 mI 277,448 370 895 
Peoria 111.9 117.0 193 ,353 252,510 


Tazewell 


Quincy 
Adams 
Quincy 


Rockford 
Winnebago 
Rockford 


129 244,207 | 362,631 


om 
<3) 
- 
= 
—_ 
- 
= 
— 


Springfield 
Sangamon 131 
Springfield 


a 
_ 
2 
i 
Oo 
_ 
— 
oa 
Co 


110 196,843 260,412 


264 
254 


1960 


Over 1,000,000 Population 


COUNTY SM | Index Gy 
U.S Estimates 1960 Estimates (thou. dol 
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TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


a Index 
M Estimates (thou. do 1960 


maorth oy ILLINOIS 


(90 Air Miles Away) 


Over 250,000 TV Sets 


Sell this fabulous market—now and in the boom- 
ing years ahead—through WREX-TV . . . only VHF 
that commands marketwide attention to your 
product. Telepulse surveys in the 14-county North. 
ern Illinois-Southern Wisconsin area prove the 
audience has eyes only for WREX-TV—favored 3 to | 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


vs Food 
1956 1960 1950 
156 957 179,717 156 138 
156 , 967 179,717 156 138 
141,745 i44 


74,613 80.678 129 19 
74,613 60 678 128 119 
56,700 12 


114 114,756 146 144 


264 970 291 306 143 125 


256 404 292 436 165 136 


195, 726 222 406 143 123 


OR MILWAUKEE TY 


Over $1,000,000,000 Income and Sales 


WISCONSIN 


- th @W<——= 


[ 200 wcnovonrs | 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Gen’! | Fra 
mise.) heid-| Auto | Drug 
appl 


137 | 121 | 122 | 138 
137 | 121 | 122 | 138 
145 121 


125 146 


104 | 135 | 110 | 138 
104 136 |) «110 | «138 
103 M41 114 10 


161 
120 «(161 65 | 126 
147 j 


126 
138 | 122 «126 | «164 
146) 117 | 417 153 


155 | (146 | 136) «164 


147 | «128 6 199 


The Top 50 Metropolitan Areas in 
Population, Income, Sales Growth 


See 


Volume of 
pages 205-21] 
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FL 
Li Li 


Readers under 45 buy from 2 to 9 times more 


This information was developed parallel with the new study of Chicago Daily Newspaper Coverage and Dupli- 
cation, the fifth in a biennial series by Publication Research Service: 


(Asked of 2,008 women and 1,976 men in Chicago and suburbs) 
Of all who answered Furniture 68.6% were below 45 
Stove 71.3 
* p Refrigerator 71.9 
uest 10n: Radio, etc. 74.8 
What were the two most ex- = Ay 
pensive items you bought last Rings, Watches, 
year (excluding automobiles)? Jewelry 785 
Freezer 82.3 
, Dryer 82.9 
=a Vacuum cleaner 90.5 
on: Note: 64.8% of all respondents were under 45 
Ot ae 3 Pt aaf ky 


bi? it AMA ny " 


in mi ‘tb 


ES SME DH Gow = rg Qu > eu +e oF "y 


iO) 


New study shows how to reach more readers under 45 


All people 15-45 in city and suburban sample =100% All people 16-46 
In city and suburban 


e eample 210018 
Sun-Times 40% NO SINGLE DAILY F 


COVERS A MAJORITY Sun-Times, Tribune 70% 
BY ITSELF 
Fribune 43% Sun-Times, News 62% 


American 31% Tribune, American 62% 


Sun-Times, American 59% 


News oth Tribune, News 59% 


News, American 55% 


Chicago Daily Newspaper Coverage and Duplication Study No. 5 In Chicago It Takes 2 to reach a majority of people in the biggest- 
shows that, although these are among the nation’s largest dailies, no buying age group. The Sun-Times and Tribune now provide 70% net 
single one is read by a majority of people below 45 in city and suburbs. coverage ~13% more than the next best 2-paper buy. 
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Fort Wayne, | 


4 > im. 


nd. --- 15-County Marke 


587,400 People With A Billion-Dollar Income 


L 


AREAS 
INDIANA 


AREA 
COUNTY 


cITY 


INDIANA 


Anderson 
Madison 
Anderm 


Elkhart 
Elkhart 


blk hart 


Evansville 
Vanderburgh 
hevanaville 


Henderson 


Fort Wayne 
Allen 
t Wa 


Indianapolis 
Marion 
Indiana 


Kokomo 


Howard 


U.S 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou.) 


Estimates 


Census 


1960 


934 


1966 1960 


6 


index 


1960 
vs 
1950 


1960 


5,589,970 
149,289 


149, 289 
74,514 


131,853 
131,853 


1956 


7,779,960 9,432,922 


207 
207 
103 


603 
603 


183,350 
183 , 350 
88.014 


, 264 


WHAT THEY EARN 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


SM Estimates ‘thou. dol 


1960 


261,635 
535 


261 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC., Agent 
The News-Sentinel * THE JOURNAL- GAZETTE 


index 
1960 
vs 
1950 196 


3,864 
101 
101 


65 


95, 
95 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Estimates (thou. dol. 


0 1966 1960 


273 |4,984, 5, 783, 088 


158 893 
158 , 893 


396 | 133, 
396 133 

252 91,7 
936 
936 


680) 


126 
126 


550 


> TRO 


3,852 


403 
403 


911 
1 
849,341 

70,932 
70,932 


63,481 
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STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1960 


Frn.- 
- Auto 


Gen’ 
mdse. 


117 
| 117 
117 


Have Our 


bee ONO 


Sights 


Been 


Too | OW 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ You'll build a healthy sales figure in the Indianapolis market! Here are the 
facts, in easy-to-take form. Indianapolis drug store and general merchandise sales 
are both virtually 80% over the national average.* Average annual income here 
is a substantial $6.882! And the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, in its latest 
annual report, calls Indianapolis “ Big Town — Boom Town!” So whatever you're 


selling—from nerve tonic to hair tonic—you'll find a healthy sales climate in 


Indianapolis. Write for complete market and circulation data. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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One of America’s largest, 
richest markets . .. where 
your advertising message 
can be delivered 385,000 
times each day by two 
of America’s greatest 


newspapers. 


FOR INCREASED SALES IN INDIANA 
.. ADVERTISE WHERE YOU HAVE 
THE GREATEST POTENTIAL 


Your advertising message in the Lafayette Journal and Courier 
will reach the greatest potential of this rich and important part 
of Indiana. No other newspaper nor other advertising medium 
can cover this area as well. A circulation coverage of 63% of 
the homes in this rich nine-county Northwestern Indiana market 
assures you of readership where great purchasing power is 
available. 


LAFAYETT 


O 


Population Buying Income Retail Sales 


217,000 $370,994,000 $244,370,000 


Food Sales Automotive Sales Drug Sales 


$50,137,000 $45,502,000 $7,997,000 
YOUR KEY TO GREATER SALES IN NORTHWESTERN INDIANA 


Survey of Buying Power 


JOURNAL*2""*COURIER 


Member of Federated Publications 


LAFAYETTE 
WEST LAFAYETTE 
INDIANA 


Indiana's Best 
Balanced Market 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


AREAS 


INDIANA 


AREA 
COUNTY 


cry 


Lafayette 


Tippecanot 


Terre Maute 


Vigo 


IOWA 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapu 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou 


Gy. timate: 


1966 1960 


85 90.7 
85 90.7 


Index 


WHAT THEY EARN 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


Estimates (thou. dol 


1960 1966 1960 


114 161,191 196, 197 
114 161,191 196,197 


103 636 
103 ,636 


131 
131 


( 


544 
544 
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1960 
v 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Estimates (theu. dol. 


1960 1956 1969 


2,610 858 
2,610 858 


104 , 797 
104, 797 
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WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Gen’ | 
Auto 


157 17 
157 17 
104 

| 104 


115 
115 


115 


| 118 
118 
116 


101 
101 


95 


104 
104 
104 

yl 


97 
97 


110 | 102 
| 145 | 113 
| 145 | 113 


| 143 | 110 


© SM, 
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Speaking of POWER... 


Ra 


for lowa PLUS! 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


i. Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


thie + Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., 
National Representatives 
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It takes a lot of skill as well as 
muscle to do a BIG job! More Iowa 
families listen to WHO regularly, 
daytime, than to all the 56 other 
lowa stations COMBINED!* 


* Source: 1956 lowa Radio 


Andience Survey 
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<4 
Sells Sioux City, 


Northwest lowa— 


and the rich Siouxland Market 
where 204,500 


families watch TV 


Advertisers locking for ways to sell Sioux City and North- 
western lowa find KVTV Channel 9 their best media buy. 
And when they buy KVTV, they find the balance of the 
Sioux City Market in their pocket because KVTV 
Channel 9 covers all the Sioux City Market — a total of 
204,500 families who spend $991 million in retail stores 


CBS 


ABC 


Dominant in All Departments’ 


NETWORK 
Top 24 
Network shows 


SYNDICATED 
8 of Top 10 
Syndicated shows 


PERSONALITIES 


All of the top 35 Gg 


Local Live shows SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


A Cowles Station. Under the same management as WNAX-570, 
Yankton, South Dakota. Don D. Sullivan, General Manager 


Represented by Katz 


Latest Sioux City Telepuls« 


AREAS 


IOWA 
( 
AREA POPULATION (thou 


HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
COUNTY 


Index @ index @D index 
Estimates; 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Gen’! | Frn.- 
ciTy ‘ 6 | s. 


. vs. Food mdse. hsid- 
1956 1960 1960 19560 1956 1960 


v 
1950 1956 1960 1950 appl. 
Davenport-Hock Island 
Moline 


580,462 331,491 | 362,603 138 118 
Rock taland (i 


2 290,12 341,347 5 ‘ 166,416 184 923 
lock lala VW 
Kast Moline f ,01 018,471 518 148,979 
wk Isla ‘Le 64,225 
“se x70 
165-075 
109 
Des Moin Z 7 3943 ° 3, 283, 
Polk 22 y 267 . 283, 
Dea I ( ") 25 5 263 
Dubuque 
Dubuque 


Mason City 
Cerro Gordo 


Sioux City 


Woodbury 115 


For additional current data on the nation’s metropolitan areas, see May 10 Survey of 


123-194, 


Buying Power, pages 
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Why the Des Moines Sunday Register 
is unique among newspaper media and 
belongs on every newspaper schedule. 


Only # cities in the United States’ 
have newspapers with greater 
circulation than the 


Des Moines Sunday Register 


New York Minneapolis 
Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia Boston 

Los Angeles 


This statement may come as a surprise. But it’s true. Only seven 
cities in the USA have newspapers with greater circulation 
than the Des Moines Sunday Register. 


It’s surprising because many media people think of the Sunday 
Register as a Des Moines newspaper. It’s much more than that. 
It is read by more than 68‘: of lowa’s 1,920,000 adults 


Whatever your list of markets, the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune belongs on your newspaper schedule. 


*A.B.C. Publisher's Statement, March 31, 195 


DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Circulation: Combined daily more than 350,000 
Sunday more than 500,000 


Represented by: Scolaro, Meeker and Scott; New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle and Hawley; Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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--- and who makes most of the final decisions ? 


fround this table, and many like it in corpo- title % of companies 


rations across the country, men will gather to 
where member 


“brainstorm” packaging. The agenda may call 
for a complete facelifting of packaging for an 
entire family of related products — for greater General Sales Manager .......... 63% 


Vice-President—Sales or 


shelf visibility and a competitive edge. Or, per- ey were _ §3 

haps the problem is to develop a container with | 0 7) 

greater built-in convenience. Executive Vice-President ..........+++. 42 
Sooner or later arguments and counter-argu- Advertising Manager .........000000eee 4] 


ments will merge into a course of action—a final 
decision, a packaging change. Who participates Purchasing Agent ...........0c::secreee 40 


in corporate packaging committees .. . who has Production Manager ..............+++- 2% 
the power of final decision? 

For the answer, look to packaging’s biggest General Manager ............00+ecee 22 
customer, U.S. food manufacturers, who last year Plant Superintendent ...............0+- 12 
invested more than $6 billion in packaging mate- 
rials alone. The accompanying table is based on Merchandising Manager ..............+: 9 
reports from more than 300 important food Titles in red are those for which ‘Sales 
manufacturers,* almost half of whom operate Management” magazine is edited—sales and 
with packaging committees when decisions are marketing executives, sales-minded presi- 
to be made. It shows the top management per- dents, chairmen and vice-chairmen, partners 
sonnel who most often serve at the packaging end eunere. 


decision-table : 


Obviously, sales factors are today the most im- 
portant pressures in implementing packaging 
change. That is why, as these tables show, the 
sales-minded executive usually has the big say-so 
when decisions are to be made. Because “Sales 
Management” magazine is edited exclusively for 
executives at the sales helm—the decision- and 
policy-makers who market nationally—you will 
continue to see in “Sales Management” greater 
emphasis on packaging . . . not the technology 
of packaging, but the payoff of packaging 
the sell. 


*A study for the Folding Paper Box Association of America, 
conducted by Don White, Inc., market research specialists 
in the food and grocery product fields. Findings summar- 
ized by the public relations firm of Carl Byoir & Associates 
in these words: “The Sales Manager is the man who makes 
most of the final packaging decisions . . . The primary 
reason for a package change is to increase sales.” 


Now, who is most influential in mak- 
ing final decisions? 


title 
Sales Manager 
Packaging Committee .............. 
President 
Production Department .... 
Purchasing Agent .. 
Advertising Manager 


Miscellaneous 20° 


*Adds to more than 100% becouse of multiple answers, such as 
"Seles Manager ond President."’ 


Sales Mowageneas | 51's 


IN 1owA 22d 


IN THE NATION IN CONSUMER 
SPENDABLE INCOME PER HOUSEHOLD 


The 121,000 persons who live in metropolitan Waterloo make this north- 
east lowa city the No. 1 market in lowa. 


Here Consumer Spendable Income per household is a fat $6,710. . . 28% 
above the lowa average of $5,220 


Standard Rate & Data Service ranks Waterloo 32nd among the nation’s 
201 metropolitan areas in C.S.1. per household. No other lowa city ranks 
higher than 61st 


The 36,480 households that make up the high-income Waterloo metro- 
politan area annually spend $144,986,000 at ’ 
retail 


The Courier gives you 98.4% coverage of 


Mn Waterloo Daily Conricr 


lowa trading area of 317,589 persons. WATERLOO, IOWA 


HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 


x 
POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES —_ hg ~~ 


COUNTY y Index @ 
p U.S ELD csrirvares Estimates (thou. dol 1960 BY, Estimates (thou. dol Gen’! 


CITY v " mdse. Auto 
1960 1960 1956 1960 1950 1956 1960 


Waterloo 121.5 y 163,750 207 , 464 234,576 I 144,618 159,799 128 7 
Black Hawk 121.5 y 163,750 207 ,446 234,676 144,618 159,799 128 7 
Waterloo 5, 5 112. 46le 144,177 108 870 2 126 116 


KANSAS 


KANSAS , 314,208 3, ; » 2, 286, 759 


Hutchinson é oe 92,938 . 72,936 | 
Reno 6 : 92,938 R 72,936 | 


futehi t 5 64.049 56,517 62,966 


Topeka 220,982 266,694 
Shawnee , 220,982 266,604 
ka 7 07 wri 180,054 


Wichita 22 653,722 702,292 


Sedgwick 222.3 , 563,722 702,292 
\ ’ 1¢ 10,75 146,343 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN ' ' ’ 2 ,504 032 16,529,736 668, ° 11, 140,649 


Ann Arbor 286,191 351,303 574 218 875 
Washtenaw 286,191 351,303 : 574 | 218,875 
141,764 2.701 


To be sure that you're basing your selection of markets and media on all available factors 


study both the editorial data and advertisements in this issue. 
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“For more families who buy more food, 
Kroger uses THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE... 


‘National and regional brands profit by asing The Chronicle, too. 


‘*Producers of national and regional brands stocked by Kroger can 
assure quick and profitable turn-over for their products with ads in 
The Muskegon Chronicle. I know! Thirteen years as a Kroger man- 
ager in Muskegon convinces me that national advertising placed in 
The Chronicle produces sales. If it’s newspaper advertising it must 
be placed in The Muskegon Chronicle to create increased sales in 


Muskegon. Ads in Grand Rapids, Detroit or Chicago newspapers 
even if placed in all of them—reach only a minute portion of the 
families covered by The Muskegon Chronicle with its remarkable 
99°), coverage in the city area.”’ 


DONALD McLOUTH 
Manager, Kroger's 
Beltline Plaza Store 


Beltline Plaza in east Muskegon—a $1,000,000, fifteen-acre, 550-car shop- 
ping center—features a 20,000 sq. ft. Kroger Store. Stores for W. T. Grant, 
Peck Drug and others are under construction. Another Muskegon shopping 
center with a large Kroger store is under construction and a third has been 
announced by Kroger. 


~ 


Local know says “Put it in the MUSKEGON CHRONICLE” 


BOOTH 


THE BAY CITY TIMES THE AWN ARBOR NEWS j THE FLINT JOURNAL THE GRAND gins PRESS 
THE SAGINAW WEWS JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT bt Mage KALAMATO0 GAZETTE THE MUSKEGON CHROWICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, MUrray Hill 5-2476; Sheldon 8. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | I, 
Superior 7-468 Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., Son Francisco 3, Sutter 1-3401; William. Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bidg., Detroit 26, WOodward |-09772 
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BATTLE CREEK 70, 


Within 10 years it will be appropriate to say that B 
Creek Made Itself Over. Our civic improvement m 
plan will cost $25,000,000 and has caused other ¢ 
to ask ‘“‘Why can't we do that?” { 


Our main street is one of the best lighted in the cou 
Our two railroads will use a consolidated route wif 
union depot and 30 crossings will be eliminated. 


The new air terminal, on the second largest airpo 
the state, will be dedicated in the spring of 1958. 


River diversification and stream improvement will 

an end to the flood hazards. The river banks will> 
beautified with shrubbery. Our blighted area will be con® 
verted into a 60 acre industrial-commercial district. 


The Area Development Corporation is at work with Civic 
and business officials to build a greater Battle 
with new industry and expansion of present indust 


F Joseph Buckley, 
ADC Managing Directap 


BATTLE CREEK ENQUIRER and NEWS 


MICHIGAN Member of Federated Publications 


Cereal Food 3 REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
Capital of the World SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
MICHIGAN POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES — ‘2 1980" 
AREA 


| | Index 1 ¥ ~ 
COUNTY uU.s ELD c stivnates 1960 @D Estimates (thou. dol.) Estimates (thou. dol.) = — 
' 
26 


CITY Census v | . .| hsid- | Auto | Drug 
1960 1966 | 1960 | 1960 19656 1960 1960 1966 | ft. | 


105 | 131 
105 | 131 
| 120 


Battle Creek 120.8 1442.3 | 163.9) 1 170, 787 242,613 206,994 129 154, 
Calhoun 120.8 142.3 | 163.9 170,787 | 242,613 | 296,994 21,129 | 154, 
Hhattle ¢ ‘i 53.3 | 77,216 101,875 78,550 | 96,13 


| 


100.3 | 106.7 | 113,080 | 164,431 | 186,090 | 495 | 113, 148 


100.3 | 106.7 113,080 | 154,431 ; 495 | 113, 675 | 148 
57.6 | 74,008 97 ,800 8.970 91,256 | K ‘ 14s 
Detroit 3,016.2 |3,626.9 |3,960.4 6,266,715 |7,606,374 |9, 358,767 | 400,302 |4,768,632 |5,863,029 | 150 
Macomb 185.0 | 270.6 | 314.9 | 263,397 | 464,445 | 611,967 | 716 306,137 | 429,601 | | 202 

1 et 7.0! 20.9 | | 26,121 | 37,216 34,677 | 68,412 k 3 | 161 
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For PROFITABLE Selection of MARKETS 


\ market is only as good as your chances of selling it. In addition to the basic market data published in this 
ue, you need to know something about the coverage provided by local media and their command on 


iw interest of readers, listeners and viewers. That's why a study of the advertisements in this issue should be 
i must 


lhey not only enable you to weigh your chances of selling the market, but they frequently bring to light 
significant and helpful camparisons that might otherwise remain hidden in the basic Survey data. And they 
also spotlight local developments that emphasize the inarket’s continuing growth. 


For a realistic appraisal and profitable selections . be sure to study both the Survey data and the 
idvertisements 
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How do you measure 
a market like Detroit? 


How do YOU take the measure of a market 
like Detroit—-to be sure you put the right 
amount of advertising pressure on the sales 
problem? If you measure markets . . . deter- 
mine sales potential .. . or plan advertising 
schedules . . . you'll be vitally interested in a 
recent Free Press study of the Detroit Retail 
Market. 

“Interurban” changes have been taking place 
in Detroit for several years. The new Free 
Press study will bring you up-to-date on these 
changes. 


A new and modern concept of the nation's 
fourth market emerges from the study. And 
it can be one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to your marketing plans during 1958 

and for years to come! To take a really 
thorough look at the Detroit market, call 
your Free Press man right away. Ask him to 
show you the facts and figures—and the 
color-sound film, “America’s Motor Em 
pire.” A showing will be arranged at your 


convenience, 


The Detroit Free Press 


The advertiser's BASIC BUY in America’s Motor Empire 
REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL—STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL—_ GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 
NOVEMBER 10, 1957 
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WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE IN... 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


TOP REGION’ 


Of the 9 U. S. Census Regions, 


“The East North Central” leads in POPULATION: 


East North Central 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
Pacific 

West South Central 
West North Central 
East South Central 
New England 


Mountain 


TOP STATE * 


34,539,000 
32,834,000 
24,225,200 
18,100,900 
16,127,000 
15,160,000 
11,780,000 

9,790,000 

6,218,900 


Of the 5 States in “The East North Central” 


Region, 


Michigan 
Iinois 
Ohie 
Indiana 


Wisconsin 


Michigan 


6-15-56 
7,340,000 
9,440,000 
8,988,000 
4,385,000 
3,728,000 


leads in 


POPULATION GROWTH: 


6-15-57 *, 


7,555,000 
9,585,000 
9,142,000 
4,464,000 
3,793,000 


Increase 
+3%, 
+2", 
+27, 
¥27, 
727, 


Morring 
Sunday 


groups: 


in history: 


M&S Combined 
* SOURCE: Monthly average Publisher's Figures. 


**SOURCE: July, 


Jan. 1957 
51, 454 
82,113 
133,567 


only 


Morning 


THE GRAND RAPIDS HERALD 


TOP CIRCULATION * —The 
Newspaper in Outstate Michigan. 


and Sunday 


Current circulation highest 


Aug. 1957 
54,064 
86,119 
140,183 


°/, Increase 
+5%, 
+5%, 
+5%, 


TOP INCOME FAMILIES ** —3 out of 4 copies of The 
Herald in Grand Rapids go into homes in the top 2 income 


1956 Publication Research Survey. 


TOP COVERAGE — In addition to concentrated circulation 
among top income families in Grand Rapids . 
also circulates throughout 22 Other Western Michigan Counties. 


. . The Herald 


Within this area are 13 Cities of 5,000 population or more, 
and The Herald delivers twice as much or more circulation in 
these important cities than any other newspaper. 


TOP CITY*—In population in Outstate Michigan 
is GRAND RAPIDS: cz 
Detroit 2,121,699 
Grand Rapids 261,977 


CZ&RTZ 
3,391,513 
580,053 


Flint 


"SOURCE 


257,475 


SRDS 6-15-56 and 6-15-57 


— GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


) 


a 


AREAS 


MICHIGAN 
AREA 
CGUNTY 


CITY 


Oakland 


Flint 
Genesee 


Grand Rapid 
Kent 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou 


T SME stimates 


U. $8 
Censu 


1960 1956 


$96.0 677.8 
60.0 
1 
J 
2,777.6 
O44.8 


if 


2,963.5 


1960 1960 


672.0 665 336 
44.44 


1 O09 


4,337,982 
1 


442,952 
442,962 


008 


363.1 
363.1 


434,870 
434,870 


354,314 


1956 


1,168,911 
144 
10,751 
1,015 
1,852 
5,962,018 


1 7,120 


674,680 
674,680 
419 


600.473 
600 473 


(2 { 


WHAT THEY EARN 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


Est-mates (thou. dol 


Index 
1960 
vs 

1960 1950 


1,541,106 232 


7,205,684 


848 236 
648 236 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


> Estimates ‘thou del 


1956 1960 


1,033, 260 


621 088 
621 088 


“Put Your Sales Over the Top in The Grand Rapids- 
Western Michigan Market! 


Use The Herald!" 


Che Grand Rapids Werald 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
SAW VER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


Food 


174 
149 
210 
125 


126 


138 | 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Gen’! Frn.- 


mdse. hsid- Auto 


Drug 


Copyright Notice and Rights to 


Further Reproduction. The exclusive estimates of 


population, Effective Buying Income, retail sales, and the indexes for these categories, are fully 


protec ted by copy! igh s 


Permission to reproduce these “Marketing on the Move” data in printed form, in whole or in 


part, may be granted only through written request to SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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etroit Means 
Business 


for those who use 


THE NEWS 


wa 
“as 
- 
A w 
a 


of all Detroit 
advertising is in 
THE NEWS 


26.7% % 


is in the 
FREE PRESS 


22.8% 
is in the 
TIMES 


a ae 
~ — 


—— 
ae 
Ma 


The Detroit News consistently carries more 
advertising than both other Detroit newspapers combined 


There is no substitute for results—and in 
Detroit, no other newspaper gives you 


results like The News because no other 


For more than a quarter of a century, 
Detroit’s advertising picture has remained 
unchanged. Year after year, The Detroit 


a 
News proves itself Detroit’s greatest paper has the home acceptance and the six- 


advertising medium. 


The News carries more linage than both 
other newspapers combined, and leads in 
practically every major advertising 
classification. 


county trading area saturation circulation 
of The News. 


Those are facts, substantiated by the latest 
linage and circulation figures. 


The Detroit News 


WEEKDAY CIRCULATION 469,389 + SUNDAY CIRCULATION 585,667 


Chicago Office 
Miami Beach 


Eastern Office 260 Madison Ave., New York 
Pacific Office 7865 Market St., San Francisco 


435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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AREAS 


MICHIGAN 
AREA 
COUNTY 


ciITY 


Jackson 
Jackson 


Jack 


Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoo 


Lansing 
Ingham 


Muskegon 
Muskegon 


{ 


Port HMuror 
St. Clair 


Saginaw 


Saginaw 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN 


Capital City 
of Michigan 


U.S 


Census | 


1960 


107 
107 
126 


126 


172 
172 


u2 


Pictured above is Michigan's Mackinaw Straits Bridge scheduled 
to open in November. This bridge is the longest suspension span 
in the world; 26,444 feet in length and built at a cost of $100,000, - 
000. It symbolizes Michigan’s approach to the future an 
approach best exemplified by the fast growing capital city of 
Lansing. 


LANSING, Where the decisions are made 


Michignts gow capital §=and progress is paramount. 


THE STATE JOURNAL 


Member of Federated Publications 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
SAW VER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


POPULATION (thou 


@q Estimates 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


©D io | | 
Estimates (thou. dol.) | 1960 ‘ Estimates (thou. dol.) | 
| 


aerate 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
index 
960 Gen’! | Frn.- 


vs. Food mdse. hsid- Auto | Drug 
| 1960 1966 | 1950 1960 | 1966 1960 | 


| 
202,797 
202,797 | 
107 ,337 


122 | 147,447 | 
vez | 147,447 
83,354 


246,081 166 192,221 
245,091 | 166 112,221 
86,070 | 


| 
168,400 124 
150, 260 | 


168,400 | 124 | 
115,023 125 | 
| | 
136,605 | 193,103 
136,505 | 193,103 
112,029 | 161,757 


188,275 273,834 
188,276 ,834 
04,072 | 157,170 


338,322 | 


231 097 136 
338,322 | 


231,097 
290,210 | 643 | 620,766 | 
200,210 643 | 620,786 


163,453 | 220,139 | 


206 , 906 163 | 
206 906 | , 163 
159, 830 221, 805 | 


264,926 | 086 
264,926 096 
290 | 


153,330 | 812 
163,330 ,812 
67,464 


116,280 | 
116,280 


50.620 


195,482 | 631 | 118,788 | 
195,452 
| 


209, 261 
209, 261 
139, 436 


362,277 
362,277 | 
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Suburbia Displace the City? — See page 108 
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DETROIT MIRROR 


PROFIT POTENTIALS FOR 
DETROIT NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS 


(1) Over FOUR of the FIVE BILLION dollars spent 
annually at the retail level in the Detrouw ABC Retail 
Trading Area, are spent by readers of Detrow news 


papers! 


Over ONE BILLION EIGHT HUNDRED 
MILLION dollars are spent by Detrow Times read 
ing famuilies!! 


\pproximately ONE BILLION TWO HUNDRED 
MILLION dollars are spent by families which read 
The Detrow Times ONLY, and neither of the other 


Detroit newspapers!!! 


The men, women and children members of Detroit 
limes Retail Area reading families represent one 
of the largest home-delivered newspaper markets in 


eee 


America 


Their needs supply Detroit newspaper advertiser 
with one of the greatest volume and profit poten 


ereer 


tials in America 


The response to advertising make: Ihe Detrou 
Times advertising columns among the most products ‘ 


in America 


All of which combine to provide advertisers, using 
adequat and consistent space im I he Detronu Tisne s 
with a level of me wspaper advertising efhiciency ane 


coonomy that ranks with the highest in’ Americal!!! 


snted Nation 
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AREAS 
MINNESOTA 


AREA 
COUNTY 
ciTY 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth- Superior 
St. Louis 
Duluth 

Douglas (Wisc 


t 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Anoka 
Dakota 
Hennepin 
M 
Ramey 
iP 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI 


Joplin 
Jasper 
J 


Newton 


Kansas City 
Johnson (Kan 
Wyandotte (Kan 

Ka { 
Clay 

vorth Ka 
Jackson 

Kat an ( 


lndependence 


St. Joseph 
Buchanan 
tJ 


St. Loui 
Madison ‘til 
Allin 
St. Clair (ill 


Helleville 
St. Charle 
St. Loul 


Springfield 


NEBRASKA 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln 
Lancaster 


Lineolt 


Omaha 
Pottawattamic 
Couneil Bluff 
Douglas 
Omaha 


Sarpy 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION ‘thou 


7 index 
U.$ JM Estimates 1960 
Census 


vs 
1960 1956 1960 1960 


3,238.8 |3,340.8 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


@ Estimates (thou. dol.) 


1960 1956 1960 


, 788,587 |5,049,580 5,987,402 | 


426,156 | 497,408 | 
464 | 413,896 | 


5) 


83,512 | 


038 912 
102,708 
109 ,403 
,868 932 


957 669 


WHAT THEY EARN 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


GD Estimates (thou. dol.) 


1950 1956 1960 
3,104,974 3,764,444 4,117,427 


254,185 

212,861 | 

128 , 362 
3H - 48,211 
407 


333 , 867 
285 646 


, 623 063 


149, 161 | 
113,172 | 


36, 989 
545,409 
130,374 | 
213,442 
148,641 

Os, 464 | 
052 , 952 

| 

124,716 | 
124,716 | 
.710,922 
274, 555 | 


285 646 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Gen’! | Frn.- 
mise. hsid- Auto 
| appl. 


| 115 | 
| 17 | 
| 115 


oy 
130 | 


lor additional current data on the Nation’s metropolitan 


areas, see the Survey of Buying Power, pages 123-194. 
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How Kansas Farm Machinery Dealers 
Spend Their Own Advertising Dollars 


Here's a star-studded story of implement dealer preference. It shows 
how the men who sell machinery to farmers rate the Weekly Star Farmer 
when they spend their own money for advertising. 


CHEYENNE 


PHILLIPS 


* x * 


SHERMAN 


7 


IGRAHAM |ROOKS OSBORNE 


x*** x** 


RUSSELL 


x* 


BARTON 


KEARNEV FINNEY 
+ 


ROGGEMAN | 


GRANT 


FORD 
** 
* 


STEVENS 
* 


— 
TeLarn 


x 


REPUBLIC 


[mir WELL 


rad 


Mc PHER SON 


S* 


MARION 


x* 
x** 


HARVEY 
. 


SEDGWICK 
* * 
x* 


_|SOMNER 


BUTLER 


“™TGAREENWOOD 


WAL TAUQUA 


a 


BOURBON 
+ 


CRAWFORD 


CHE ROWE E 


te * 


This is a county map of the state of Kansas. The red stars indicate 
the Kansas towns from which farm machinery ads by dealers were placed in the 
Weekly Star Farmer in the twelve months ended May 31, 1957. 230 dealers 
in 150 Kansas towns used the classified columns of the Weekly Star Farmer. 
Names and addresses of dealers on request. 


In the same 12-month period the second farm paper in Kansas carried 


the classified advertising of only six implement dealers in Kansas 


Here you have checkable proof that when implement dealers want 
quick sale action they invest their own money in the one farm paper they 
know will deliver that result 


Weekly Star Farmer 


AMERICA’S LARGEST FARM WEEKLY 


Published in Kansas City Regularly Read by More Than 400,000 Farm Families 


KANSAS CITY 
1729 Grand Ave 
HArrison 1-1200 
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CHICAGO 
202 S. State St 
WeEbster 9-0532 


NEW YORK 
21 E. 40th St 
Murray Hill 3-616) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
625 Market St 
GArfield 1.2003 


ONE MEDIUM UNROLLS 
THE RED CARPET IN 


“Biggest One-Newspaper City in the U.S.A. 


Not two, or three, but one great newspaper gives 

COMPLETE coverage in the One Billion One Hundred Sixty 
Nine Million Dollar Akron-Area Market. The boom is on 

in Akron. Tires and toys, books and matches, cereals and plastics, 
fishing tackle, heavy road equipment and automotive 

stampings are among the many diversified products that keep 
Akron-Area a constant, negoeo fe market for your products. One 


low rate Dai 


y and Sunday puts you across in Akron. 


L 
Send for Your Copy 
he ew TOP TEN BRANDS IN 
AKRON SURVEY Don € 
Clark || & Associates, Inc. is 
st off the : 


uw free ¢ 


NET PAID AVERAGE CIRCULATION SIX MONTHS ENDING 9/30/57— 
DAILY 161,624, SUNDAY 170,311 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Ohio’s Most Complete Newspaper 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
JOHN 5S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


by 


press. Send for 


PY 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1950 


NORT Ds 619% 


OHIO 


Ono 


Cincinnatl 
Campbell 
Kenton 


Hamilton 


Cleveland 


156 


POPULATION ‘tho 


1956 


646.2 635 


1960 


6 


4 
4 


Index 


1960 


v 
1950 1950 


103 29,091 


121 88 684 


88 644 


612 
612 


7862 
782 


) 


975 
135 
2,745 
651 


705,206 


218 


NET EFFECT 


5,851 | 


1956 


643,904 


113,566 
113,566 


IVE BUYING 


yD Estimate thou. dol 


1960 


919,523 


129,063 
129,063 


11,574,066 17,124,206 21,381,448 


937,119 (1,186,681 


937 
fi 601 


Vie 


705 


706 | 


» AT9 
TP. 


1,989 
133 
203 
oy 
1,651 
1,116 


796 
358 


KK 


bei) 


82 SRO 


3.648 


119 1,185,681 


697,341 
697,341 


047 |2,477,173 


164,925 


253,233 | 


893 2,058,015 


216 4,789,796 


INCOME 


Index 
1960 


vs 
1950 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Estimates 


1950 1956 


632,758 704 099 


86.267 
86 


103 ,933 
103 ,933 


11, 672,982/ 13,753,342 


657,394 
657 , 394 
183 225 


67,644 


422,376 
422,376 
992 189 


58.423 


1,331,119 
73,939 
112,989 
83,475 


1,144,191 


thou. dol 


1960 


712,305 


111,361 
111,361 


773,417 | 


773,417 


1,572,412 
93,933 
139,654 


1,338,825 


902 276 | 


4] 61,707 


1,672,538 |2,386,956 |2,793,085 | 
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STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


Index 
1960 Frn.- 
hsld- 


appl 


Gen’! 
vs Food | mdse 
1950 

117 | 122 


@ SM 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


" Hit wn 


In Greater Cleveland, smart advertisers schedule their product to “win” 
in the ONE newspaper that is the “sure-shot” in the market. They recognize 


that ONE newspaper, The PRESS, gives them the DOMINANT COVER- 
AGE that would require scheduling two and three newspapers in most other 
major markets. 


This dominant, economical coverage of the Cleveland Market permits ex- 
panded schedules to include other important major markets in Northeastern 
Ohio ... markets that are rated as Standard Metropolitan Areas (there are 
four*) .. . markets which possess outstanding local newspapers offering 
advertisers near-saturation coverage of concentrated families that NO 
Cleveland daily newspaper can match in quantity or quality. 

*Akron; Canton; Lorain-Elyria; Youngstown. 


The Cleveland Press 
East Ninth & Rockwell 


ter the most factval analysis : | Cleveland 14, Ohio 
ever compiled of Cleveland's Please send me information about Cleveland’s 
TOP-BUYING-POWER Suburbanites. 


TOP-BUYING-POWER pie 


SUBURBANITES j Organization 
return this coupon... , Street 


basi Le City 


inlay cians 5 + a seaipiaans epiinl 


The Cleveland P 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Chicago Son Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Dallas 
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Rich, popuious Central Ohio is 
growing at an even faster rate 
than the U. S. Between 1950 and 
1960 spendable income will more 
than double, retail sales will be 
up 86%. A market on the move. 


index Numbers of Population, 

Effective Buying Income and Retail Sales, 
Columbus, Ohio and U. 5S. 
1950 - 1956 - 1960 
1950 100 

Population E. 8.1. Retail Sales 

U.S. Cols U.S. Cols U.S. Cols. 

100 100 100 100 100 100 

112 123 139 160 134 150 

116 135 169 206 158 166 


Source: Sales Management 


More Central Ohioans Watch 

WBNS.-TV. Pulse offers the proof. 

Good availabilities, including choice 
, : ful inutes. Ask Blair TV. 

If you want to be seen in Central Ohio a Ae ov. 

Top 120 programs January thru 


August, 1957, Columbus, Ohio 
WBNS rv malt i a 


Station B 6 
IHIO AFFILIATED WITH THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


TATE OURNAL AND WON RADIO Station Cc 16 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 


ALE x 
OHIO POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES ag fon 
AREA 


Index | 
COUNTY u.s TD cssinates 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) @ Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Gen't | Frn.- 


CITY Consus vs ‘ Food mdse. hsid-| Auto 
1950 1966 1960 1960 1960 1966 1960 1960 1956 1960 appl. 


Cuyahoga 1,389.5 |1,661.0 |1,626.9 117 [2,601,622 (3,617,528 |4,472,666 1,698,730 |2,247,897 |2,603, 861 139 | 159 | 140 | 130 
( { 14.8 047.8 1,475,305 |1,979,872 1,249,136 |1,608 560 127 149 | 130 14 
68.1 60.5 163,660 216,352 60,157 80,425 128 | 15 127 | 162 
61.6 165,200 223 036 48,37 66 ,056 92 2 98 | 167 

100,113 165 , 388 28 ,067 52,238 175 K 147 179 


Lake 76.0 116.0 134.1 5 117,696 230 ,688 317,130 73,808 141,059 189,224 196 | 159 


41.4 “wo 75,107 142,865 27 875 65,536 l 151 | 260 


Columbus 503 4 621.9 679.1 : 842,150 1,347,651 1,734,881 574,612 865,049 1,070,381 127 | 132 


SM 


Hiring Salesmen? 


Write for a sample of Sales Management's 
standard application blank for sales candidates. 
Quantity discounts. 


Sales Management, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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nearly HALF of all the folks 


im OHIO live here | 


Warren 
sam 


You sell 2 great 
RETAIL MARKETS 


in The Plain Dealer only the PLAIN DEALER 


sells the WHO 


Cleveland $2% billion 


26 adjacent counties $2 billion 


T a.’ 4'/, billion 


b. F a 


RETAIL S&S si 


CLEVELAND 
COMMODITY CUYAHOGA COU 

(000) 
__ Total Retail Sales 2,247,897 1,999,804 — 4,247,701 
Retail Food Sales 549,318 484,163 1,033,481 
~ Retail Drug Soles = ~~ ~~ +85,930 55,457 141,387 
__Automotive  ————~—~—C~S 2, 0B 390,920 773,002 
__Gas Stations 120,031 157,081 277,112 
__ Furniture, Household Appliances 124,695 102,572 227,26) 


Source, Sales Management Survey of Huying Power, May 10, 19 


TOTAL 
(000) 


* Akron, Canton and Youngstown Counties are not included in above Sales 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward 
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Where you get the most 


ina Single station market 


with top Programming 


and Low Dollar cost 


FULTON 
— 


Your message Travels farther 


so, “SPeeDy” is a Very good buy 
for you. 


YOUR BEST BUY IN TV TODAY IS CHANNEL 13 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO’S LEADING TELEVISION STATION 


WSPD-TV Toledo, Ohio 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 


SALES INDEXES 
OHIO POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 1956 vs. 1950 
AREA 


7 Index index 
COUNTY U.8 GED cctimates 1960 Estimates (thou. dol. 1960 Estimates ‘thou. dol Gen’! Frn.- 


CITY Census v8 vs. Food mdse. hsid- Auto 
1960 1956 1960 1950 1950 1956 appl 
Frankl . y 1,347,561 1,734,881 574,612 127 
76.4 2 027,150 514,119 52 121 
Dayton ‘ ; P F 1,436 996 ,602 ; , 147 
Greene 7 2 . 171,954 , 167 ’ ’ 149 
Montgomery 558, 265,041 435 ’ | 147 
t 72 54) 7 3e | 147 
Hamilton-Middletown f 211, ' | 307,006 . 142 
Butler y 7 211, ¢ | 307 995 , ° 142 | 
151 | 


Lima y , ' ' , ; d 133 
Aller 


Lorain-Elyria 


Lorain 


Mansfield : . 248, 
Richiand ; 201 | ‘ 248, 


Newark 
Licking 


156, 
156, 
Portsmout! 
Scioto 
Port 
Springfield 
Clark 


184,871 | 
41, 184,871 | 
45,284 | 68,687 
156,685 | 226,477 | 278,468 
156 685 226,477 276,468 | 
116,175 | 165,060 | 


697,846 (1,065,190 |1,346,625 | 193 


pring 


aS Se 


Toledo 


© SM, 1957. 
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CENTRAL OHIO! 


and 


’ 
here's No matter how you look at it, spending is BIG in 
the Central Ohio... and getting BIGGER all the time. 


right To get the big bulk of this billion dollar market you 

need The Columbus Dispatch ... biggest in circula- 
wer tion in Columbus and the 12 county trading area. 
t - , 
. The Columbus Dispatch dominates 
reach this sales-rich market daily and Sun- 
this day, 

a) pity S ym this BI 1 , COLOR 

market... market... write for the facts. Ta 


THE 


Columbus Dispatch 


Read in more than 4 out of 5 Columbus homes daily out of 10 Sunday 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ©O-M %, nsbee, Inc., New York etroit A 
RESORT REPRESENTATIVES 
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WNAX- 570 Blankets So. Dakota 


these important 
sections of 4 other 
states in rich 

Big Aggie Land 


WNAX-570 Radio is the basic, most 
economical buy to cover the South 
Dakota market. But you get much 
more when your selling message travels 
WNAX-570’s powerful beam. Your ad- 
vertising reaches the length and breadth 
of Big Aggie Land. 


BIG | * 2% Million People »  WNAX-570 


625,900 Homes i Oe YANKTON-SIOUX CITY 
AGGIE 175 Counties CBS Rodio 
$3’ Billion Income ' Under the same management as 
LAND $22 Billion Retail Sales j KVTV, Channel 9, Sioux City, lowa 
Don D. Sullivan, 
General Manager 


~ 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 


SALES | x 
OHIO POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES ‘oo ng 


AREA q index 
COUNTY uU.Ss TD « stinates Estimates (thou. dol. 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) Gen’! | Frn.- 


vs. Food | mdse.| hsid- 
CITY 1956 1960 1950 1956 1960 1950 1960 1956 1960 


Lucas 466 499 2 846 1,066, 1,346,625 | 193 468,234 | 610,891 | 657,303 | 130 | 
loled } 551,260 783 , 802 | 413,303 531,720 | 124 
Wheeling- Steubenville 3 362 2 ,674 * | 678,917 150 y 405,298 | 458,799 
Belmont y 89 2 ; 145,614 156 ¢ 85,328 | 98,912) 
Jefferson , ° 205 216 158 ° ; 133,827 | 159,120 | 
teubenville 6.4 16 7,26 7 2 1) , 586 04,778 
Brooke (W. Va 26 46,066 | 130 ,006 | 19,918 | 
Hancock (W. Va A.A : ' > 67,728 140 ’ 301 32,141 
Marshall (W. Va ' ; ' 46,491 118 ¢ 938 24,896 | 
Ohio (W. Va 7 ff ‘ 167 ,802 156 ° 808 123,810 
Wheeling 


Youngstown y . ’ ’ 330,008 , ’ 871,651 
Mahoning y y , . ’ 689 , 567 ¢ x | 465,867 
Youngstow: 5 
Trumbull 216, ° 395 960 ° ° 270,707 
Warren 4 ay | 
Mercer y y . ° 244,491 | ' . 145 ,087 
haron 26.5 7.2 77 | 
Zanesville é y ’ 147 , 867 : y 99,591 
Muskingum y : 147 867 - . 99,591 


SOUTH DAK 


SOUTH DAKOTA : ' 942,899 ‘ : 669,977 


Rapid City : y ‘ | ; 107 ,983 ° | ’ | 97,328 

Pennington 3M : . 107 ,983 . | . 97,328 | 

Rapid Cit ; r 38,! 2, | , | 9, 52% — 
Sioux Falls 2 . ’ 150,631 | ° | : 111,814 

Minnehaha ] . ’ 150 631 | A ’ 111,814 

ix Pa 5 af 7 5] 7 91,4 23 y 91 


© SM, 
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TOLEDO is the key 7 to the sea 


Ninth largest port in the U. S., Toledo is already the center of Ohio's third market with $1,996,423,000 net effective buying 
power*. What will it be when the St. Lawrence Seaway is completed? Keep your sights trained on Toledo, the key to the sea. 


PORT BRIEFS 


from the 
PORT OF TOLEDO NEWS LETTER 


Published by The Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority 


On June 29, four government economists 
began a study of the Port of Toledo, the 
first of several Great Lakes ports to be 
surveyed in the next few months 


The Toledo study, the first of its kind ever 
made by the U. S. Corps of Engineers, 
will include interviews with more than 
50 area industries 


Briefly the purpose of the fleld work is to 
explore in depth the various aspects of 
the economy having a bearing on 
Toledo's present and prospective water 
borne traffic, 


The Great Lakes program was author 
ized by Congress last year and $700,000 
has been appropriated for the economic 
studies and engineering plans for im 
provements which may be recommended 
at the conclusion of the series, 


After the Toledo area survey is com- 
pleted, the team will evaluate the pro- 
cedure used here and then will proceed 
with studies of other major lake ports 


TOLEDO’S NEWSPAPERS cre the key la to this 


great and growing market on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


The rich 14-county Toledo market is ranked third 
in Ohio (after only Cleveland and Cincinnati) with 
net effective buying income of $1,996,423,000. With 
farm sales of $212,584,829 the Toledo market is first 
in Ohio. The TOLEDO BLADE and TIMES pene- 
trate this market in depth with 90% daily city zone 


coverage, 80% Sunday 59% daily trading zone 
coverage, 54% Sunday. To open the door to this 
big, growing, industrial-agricultural market you 
must use the proper key the TOLEDO BLADE 
and ‘TIMES. 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 195 


TOLEDO BLADE Daily oud Sutdoy. TOLEDO TIMES Movniag 


Bia stene BAB . 8 Y 
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MOLONEY 


REGAN & aa ee | 


Counting on County Lines... 


These rich Fox River towns 
extend 8 miles each way from 
Appleton, logically look to it 
as their shopping, service 
and news center. 


COUNTS YOU RIGHT OUT 
OF THIS WEALTHY MARKET 


. and size-wise it’s Wisconsin’s THIRD largest! But 
knowing that only size plus substance equals market worth, 
experienced advertisers have made us SECOND in the 
state in advertising linage. And supporting these advertisers 
by thoughtfully serving our metropolitan region has kept 
us FIRST in editorial volume in Wisconsin! 


Here’s a 1-2-3 record free of “county” smoke screens 

convinces on trial 
. and repeats, year after year, on results. For only sales 

keep our advertising linage second highest in the state! 


that makes fast sense on sight 


35,000 
CIRCULATION 


APPLETON Post-CRESCENT 
APPLETON + NEENAH + MENASHA 


KEN E. DAVIS, MANAGER, GEN'L. ADV, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


104 YEARS OF 
PUBLICATION 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE 


WISCONSIN 


WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 


AREA POPULATION (theu NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME — ng: my 


index index 
U.S GD: stimates, 1960 Estimates (thou. dol Estimates (thou. dol.) Gen’! Frn.- 


cry Census vs . mdse. held- Auto 
1950 1956 1960 1950 1956 1960 1956 1960 app! 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


COUNTY 


WISCONSIN 3,43 729.3 |3,871.9 546,304 6,180,601 


108,280 | 144, , 85, 110, 
105, 280 | . y . | 110, 


3,484 , 265 |4, 386, 128 4,893,783 137 | 


Appleton 61 90.6 95.0 

Outagamie 81 90.6 95.0 
1; Ne 

vv 


124,716 
124,716 


Heloit- Janesville i 149,613 
Rock : 004 | ’ 5465 | 234 | ’ 149,613 | 


Duluth-Superior 
St. Louis (Mine 


Douglas 


Eau Claire 


Chippewa 4 , 2 62, 


70,201 


130 
145 
146 


To be sure that you're basing your selection of markets and media on all available factors 


study both the editorial data and advertisements in this issue. 
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... $4,000,000 WORTH 


is heading straight 
for Madison, Wisconsin 


* It's big money, too. Just look at the capital expendi- 
tures announced by these major food chains, shown 
below. This is national money, estimated at $4 mil 
lion, that knows the Madison market. These on-the 
scene firms are shooting for extra sale volume in 
Madison with big capital dollars. Match their con 
fidence in Madison with your promotion dollars now 

and do it like they do in newspaper 


@ Red Owl enters the Madison market with three one-million 
dollar, 20,000-sq.-ft. supermarkets with the first scheduled for 
completion late in '57, the other two early in 1958 


you want more tacts, write for pe { ©@ With 4 supermarkets now in operation, Piggly Wiggly has 

4 under construction 2 supermarkets one is 16,000 sq. ft 
scheduled for completion in November, and the other (17,500 
sq. ft.) early in 1958 


Publishes ormation on store plans described at right 
Food dollar volume information for Madison with com 
parative growth trends of other market 

The story on the NEW J. C. Penney store @ With branch headquarters in Madison, Kroger now has under 
Other general market or newspaper dato construction its sixth Madison store 26,000 sq, ft 
Please specify in Wisconsin scheduled for late “57 


. ®@ The fifth National Food Store, located in the Brookwood Shop 
Mad ison News pa pers, ping Center, is scheduled for operation by November ‘57. This 


12,000-sq.-ft. unit will be National's largest Madison supermarket 


the largest 


115 SOUTH CARROLL STREET * MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
THE CAPITAL TIMES. ofternoon 97 city zone coverage, 77.3 ABC trade area 
>, 4 ts 


coverage. Put these pay-off fac to work for you nou 
WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL, morning and Sunday 


Represented nationally by JANN & KELLEY, Inc. New York * Chicago * Detroit * Kansas City * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
§ s 
WISCONSIN POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES “eu 


1966 vs. 1960 
AREA ——T index , Index fad index 
COUNTY . 5. ELD stimeros 1960 BLD Estimates (thou. dot.) | BUD Estimates (thou. dol.) | 1960 lGen't Fro.- 
CITY “ji 1 ee 


Food | mdse.| hsld- 


vs. ° . ve. 
1960 1950 1956 =| «61860 =| 1966 | 1960 appl 


“ | 
Green Bay . ° 117 127,643 175,778 | 211,608 . 145,128 162 112 
Brown ‘ , 17 127,643 | 175,778 | 211,608 ° 146,128 162 112 
Green Bay : é 76,500 | 103,504 112,098 153 113 


Kenosha : 89.1 113,227 | 167,668 | 191,001 , | 96,719 127 


Kenosha : . 89.1 113,227 157 , 858 191 ,001 , 06,719 ’ 127 
Kenosha : § 87 ,067 


137 


137 
118,031 151 84 ,234 126 136 


La Crosse ; ’ 90,057 | 121,977 | 146,044 814 96,063 | 107,740 119 118 
La Crosse 90,067 | 121,977 | 146,044 74,814 96,063 | 107,740 119 119 
La Crosse 69 220 90 , 840 65,905 84,117 126 ! 120 


Madison . 273,378 | 379,246 | 458,142 191,346 | 250,680 136 
Dane... ’ 273,378 | 379,246} 468,142 191,346 | 250,680 136 
Madison ‘ 181,063 274,815 137,708 186,479 


Manitowoc-Two Rivers - . 64,968 | 110,664 129,972 64,182 77,661 
Manitowoc . y ' 84,968 | 110.664 129,072 64,182 77,661 
Mantlowoe-T wo Rivers - 54,886 71,230 46,810 67,870 
Manitowoc. 39,775 52,682 34,054 43,451 
Two Rivers 16,111 18 ,548 11,256 | 13,019 


The SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 
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AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN 


WISCONSIN A 


TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
anan POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES a4 vs. 1950 


cc 7 | a a oe ee , oy ae 
sonal | 960 Estimates (thou. dol.) 


@ Estimates (thou. dol.) Frn.- 
CITY nF: , 2 ae eS hsid- 
1966 166 1656 | 1666 apol. 


Milwaukee . , 192. ° 2,310,148 1,451 481 |1,683,004 124 
Milwaukee , ,012. ,062. 1,457,627 |2,0086,602 2,579,175 1,339,979 |1,543,440 123 
Milwaukee ¥, Y, neoee see 1,043 ,037 1,627 447 ove 1,070,863 se ° . 118 
Weat Allis 2 peace oe 60 463 133 ,329 ens 115,080 - s ee 120 
Wauwatosa 33 ; we 79,064 166 ,332 eee 0,839 o* . 231 
Waukesha , J . 122,108 | 211,646 111,602 | 138,664 134 


Oshkosh . , , 122,318 168,712 ’ 116,306 129,469 123 
Winnebago , . 122,318 | 168,712 , 116,306 | 129,469 123 
Oshkosh 3. ' ats 57 ,639 75,466 ‘a , see 49% 70,944 oeevree eee 112 


Racine , , 177,316 | 246,231 148,276 | 158,441 14 
Racine , , 177,316 | 246,231 149,276 | 168,441 14 
Racine y nenes ° 124,006 | 172,783 , 108 , 834 rr eve 112 


Sheboygan ; ‘ 110,496 | 143,402 95,103 109 
Sheboygan y 1 110,406 | 143,402 95,103 108 
Sheboygan y 62,678} 81,718 ° 66 519 , 121 | 


ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA SOUTH CAROLINA 
GEORGIA TENNESSEE 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 
ALABAMA 


8 ALES INDEXES 
AREA POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES - 


COUNTY 


a, 3 I ’ —_—" index ry , 

LD estimates Estimates (thou. dol.) | 1960 | ELAM Estimates (thou. dot.) | 1960 Gen'l 
- vs. — = = 
1960 1966 1960 1960 l 1066 l 1960 

ALABAMA 061. 3,231.9 es, 


ciry 


3,509, 366 177 [1,787,883 (2,392, 130 |2,792,631 
Anniston 97.2 68,919 | 107,000 : 198 54,027 73,958 | 94,612 
Calhoun 97.2 68,919 | 107,000 198 54,027 | 73,968 | 94,612 
Anniston , 32,403 49,684 ous 41,861 50,286 


Birmingham , . . 643,026 | 971,355 (1,223, 190 474,005 | 596,346 | 664,093 
Jeflerson . . 643 026 -223, 190 474,005 | 506,345 | 664,093 
Hirmingham ‘ ‘ 383 , 151 7,f ' 370, 861 472 ,882 


Florence-Sheffie li - 
Tuscumbla-Muscle Shoals! 
Colbert 

Sheffield 
Lauderdale 


Florence 


60,284 | 82,724 125 | 143 
26,086 | 36,387 134 | 131 
21,013 P ; y 4 124 | 110 
34,198 | 46,337 118 | 153 

42,155 4 4 119 | 155 
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Top 50 Areas in Population, Income, Retail Sales Growth—page 205. 
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In Milwaukee, 


MORE consumer units have the money 
for good living 


Here are the 25 largest U. S. counties and the percentage 
of consumer spending units in each income group over $4,000 
—from Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1957. 


sn ae ae 


County 


Nassau, N. Y 
Wayne, Detroit 


Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Cook, Chicago 


Essex, Newark 
Erie, Buffalo 
Alameda, Calif 
Hennepin, Minn. 
King, Seattle 


Allegheny, Pa. 
Middlesex, Mass. 
New York City 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Harris, Houston 


Dallas, Tex. 
San Francisco 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dist. of Columbia 
San Diego, Calif 
Suffolk, Boston 
Dade, Miami 
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$4,000 AND OVER 


71.0% 
64.6% 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 63.4% 


62.0% 
61.8% 


59.7% 
57.7% 
56.6% 
56.3% 
56.3% 


55.5% 
55.1% 
54.3% 
54.3% 
53.8% 


52.3% 
52.3% 
52.0% 
51.7% 
50.4% 


50.0% 
49.6% 
47.0% 
46.2% 
44.5% 


$4,000 to $6,999 


County 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Wayne, Detroit 
Erie, Buffalo 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Cook, Chicago 


Hennepin, Minn 
King, Seattle 
Nassau, N. Y 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Alameda, Calif 


Essex, Newark 
Middlesex, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Harris, Houston 
St. Louis, Mo 


Baltimore, Md 
Hamilton, Ohio 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Dallas, Tex 


San Francisco 
San Diego, Calif. 
Suffolk, Boston 
Dist. of Columbia 
Dade, Miami 


$7,000 to $9,999 


County 


Nassau, N. Y 
Wayne, Detroit 
Cook, Chicago 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 13.6% 


Essex, Newark 
Aiameda, Calif 
Allegheny, Pa. 
King, Seattle 

Los Angeles, Calif 


New York City 
San Francisco 
Hennepin, Minn 
Erie, Buffalo 
Harris, Houston 


Middlesex, Mass 
Dallas, Tex. 

Dist. of Columbia 
Baltimore, Md. 

St. Louis, Mo 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
San Diego, Calif. 
Suffolk, Boston 
Dade, Miami 


17.6% 
15.2% 
14.9% 
14.2% 


13.6% 
12.9% 
12.4% 
12.4% 
12.1% 


12.0% 
11.9% 
8% 


10.5% 
10.0% 
9 3% 
9.1% 
8.7% 


$10,000 and OVER 


County 


Nassau, N. Y 
Essex, Newark 
Cook, Chicago 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
New York City 


Wayne, Detroit 
Dallas, Tex 
Middlesex, Mass. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Dist. of Columbia 


Alameda, Calif 
Hennepin, Minn 
San Francisco 
Harris, Houston 
Los Angeles, Calif 


King, Seattle 
Dade, Miami 
St. Louis, Mo 

Allegheny, Pa 
Baltimore, Md 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Erie, Buffalo 
Philadelphia, Pa 
San Diego, Calif 
Suffolk, Boston 


Advertising returns are above par in this better-income market—and 
advertising costs are below par. Here one newspaper reaches 9 out of 
10 families in a metropolitan area of more than a million consumers 


1957 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc 


SAN FRANCISCO 


16.6% 
10.2% 
9.7 %o 
9 0% 
8.2% 


8.0% 
7.9% 
7.8% 
7 .7"/o 
7.7 "lo 


7 Ao 
7 .3%o 
7 .2%o 
7 2% 
7.0% 


6.7% 
6 6% 
6.5% 
6.4% 
6.4% 


6.3% 
6.1% 
5.7% 
5.0% 
4.8% 


WHAT is LAGNIAPPE?* 


Dominate The 
MOBILE Market! 


Buy WA L A-T Vv Channel JQ 


and Get PENSACOLA FREF 


Only WALA-TV Channel 10 Mobile Delivers Both 
Ask H-R Representatives For The Eye-Opening Details 


"SOMETHING GIVEN BY WALA-TV TO "SWEETEN" THE PURCHASE FOR THE 


AREAS 


ALABAMA 
AREA 
COUNTY 
ciTy 


Gadsden 
Etowah 
(jadeder 


Mobite 
Motile 
Mobile 


Montgomery 
Mantgomery 
Montgomery 
Mobile Prichard 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith 
Sebastian 


Fort Smith 


Little Rock-North Little 
Rock 
Pulaski 
Litthe Rock 
North Little look 
Little Rock 
North Little Rock 


Texarkana 
Miller 
Texarkana 
Bowie (Tex.) 


Texarkana 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou 


U.5 JM Estimates: 


1960 | 


index 


Index to 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


tM | Estimates (thou. dol.) 


1960 1966 | | «(1960 
87,221 
87,221 
68,236 | 


131,570 
131,670 
04,226 


166 684 
165,604 


231,681 | 
231,681 
143,620 


374,444 
374,444 
268 935 


485 048 
488 048 


148,990 
149,990 
125,714 
160,644 


235,349 
236,349 
205 , 167 
200,272 


|1 901,175 


96,381 
95 , 381 
86 , 308 


223 882 
223,892 
136 ,964 
45,011 


372,811 
372,811 
216, 402 
73,606 
187 ,688 £90 ,008 
85,612 
26, 166 
14,970 
98 462 
27,665 


116,462 
39,822 
25, 205 
76,640 
0,10 
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WHAT THEY EARN 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


@D Estimates (thou. dol.) 


169 , 888 


, 170,826 


73,137 | 
73,137 


68,731 


191,383 
191 303 


142,157 
41,813 


183,970 


68 588 | 
26,433 


24,236 
43,166 
30 , 989 


86, 161 
86, 161 
68,759 


271,028 
271,029 
221,741 


331,141 
331,141 


176 821 
176,821 
172,431 
61 636 


216,386 


1,611,115 


258 490 
258 490 
193 ,224 

57,709 


951,083 


WHAT 


216,385 


12 
13 
112 
mW 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ill 


TIME BUYER 


“STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1960 


Gen’! 
mdse. 


142 
142 
142 


148 
148 
148 


133 
128 


© SM, 


New 108-mile 
SUNSHINE STATE PARKWAY 


‘ 7 
PreDad ~ — Vw Oe — Vail links closely-knit market 
KEY 


WEST 


SELL FLORIDA'S GOLD COAST 


°2-BILLION MARKET 


with ONE-PAPER coverage 


Retail Sales (1956) [~~ Permanent Population 
$2,058,731 ,000 (1/1/57) 1,234,000 


\" Sales per Family Pius 3,500,000 
$5,425 Tourists per year 


...and in Miami 


(CITY AND RETAIL TRADING ZONE, TOO!) 
ONE PAPER GIVES LOW-COST CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 


The HERALD is by far the most influential and fastest 
growing paper 


The HERALD 1|2-month (ending 3/31/57) circulation GAINS 


topped the 2nd paper's by 10,805 daily and 20,185 Sunday - 


The HERALD per-family coverage in the City-Retail Trading 
Zone costs 20% less daily and 30% less Sunday than the 2nd Story, Brooks & Finley, inc 


paper National Representatives 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION te Bawnu Supplements 


Way down in prosperous Florida one newspaper dominates, controls 
the rich five-county Central Florida market in more ways than one. 


THE ORLANDO (FLA.) SENTINEL-STAR USES A POWERFUL NEW -% 
IDEA IN NEWSPAPERS: THE DAILY BUREAU (ZONE) SUPPLEMENT “2 


Maintains 16 bureau offices Some newspapers print supplements o 
couple times a week. The Sentinel-Star 

Stocks them with 16 staff prints three zone supplements five days 

correspondents a week ... ond another supplement 
weekly. 

Plus 16 women’s news writers 


We believe this to be more supplements 
Plus 16 photographers printed than any other publication 


Plus 16 advertising sales onywhere in the world. 
representatives 

: All our advertisers’ business is local. 
Plus 16 circulation men We're localizing ad messages to the limit 


: for you with this powerful special bureau 
And 69 space writers edition sales device. 


Orlando (FLORIDA) Sentinel-Star 
MARTIN ANDERSEN 
Editor & Sole Owner & No. | Galley Boy 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 
FLORIDA 


STORE TYPE 


X 
AREA POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES a 


COUNTY | index , | Index rf 
U. $. ELD cstivnatos 1960 JM Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 @D Estimates (thou. dol.) \Gen’t | Fen.- 


CITY Census v6. vs. . | Food dq | hsid-| Auto | Drug 
1960 1966 | 1960 1960 1960 1960 1966 «=| «=—:1960 , | 
. ‘ 


FLORIDA 2,771.3 |3,929.3 (4,462.7 | 161 |3,418,872 |5,862,686 |7,762,736 2,848,968 |6,279,962 7,066,684 


106.1} 143 188 | 143,415 | 183,323 , 263 | 177,906 
106.1 | 143 ‘ 143,416 | 183,323 | , . 177 ,906 

| 68 533 
264.1 | 316 " 346,946 | 615,468 | , 486 , 187 
264.1) 315 346,946 | 515,468 ; 486 , 187 


Daytona Beach 74 
Volusia 
Daytona Keach 
Fort Lauderdale 
Broward 


nr 


Fort Lauderdale 
Hollywood 
Jacksonville 


456.3 ° ° 807,474 | ° ¢ 702,345 
Duval 


456.3 | ° 807,474 > ° 702,346 
179.0 | : ¢ 274,696 , , | 242,188 
179.0 | ‘ , 274,696 ° 242, 188 | 


rocenvee wv 


Jackson ville 
Lakeland 
Polk 
Lakeland 
Miaml 
Dade 
Miami | 7 
Miami Beach 3 | 52 if 55,223 217 | 
Coral Gables 
Orlando 
Orange 


} | 
889.6 , ,608, }2,033 616 : ,376, , 826, 238 
889 6 . ,508,311 |2,033,615 ) % 826, 238 | 


one oOo fo 


447,098 | y 
447,098 | 294 ; 293 
20 | 190 
267,748 | 212 163 | 12 
267,748 212 153 | 712 
014 | 
\1,172,372 | 224 j 145 
607,533 | 208 277 | 781 | 
Tampa 24.7) 2% f 355, 199,632 | 370,794 | 
Pinellas 664,839 | 245 | 194,028 | 364 
St. Petersburg 130,617 | 260,241 
Clearwater 31,947 71,529 


Orlando 
Pensacola 
Escambia 
Pensacola 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Hillsborough 


1e3-e07,neooe 


own 
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Florida goes 


in Population 


in Retail Sales 


in Effective Buying Income 


and Perry Newspapers Cover a Big Slice of this Market 


Sales Management’s latest market figures show This booming market is well served by the 
that Florida has gained: daily and weekly Perry Newspapers with strongly 
42% in population since 1950; will gain at least jocalized, intensive coverage of more than one 
“ 2 2906 
another 13.32 To by 1960. ; : ‘ third of the total Florida market. 
71% in effective buying income since 1950; will \ ; 
gain at least another 33% by 1960. You'll find that adequate schedules in the 
85% in retail sales since 1950; will gain at least PERRY publications in Florida pay off hand- 
another 34% by 1960. somely! 


NEWSPAPERS 


AVON PARK SUN *MELBOURNE DAILY TIMES 


“BeLAND SUN NEWS NEW SMYRNA BEACH NEWS 
DELRAY BEACH NEWS OCALA STAR-BANNER 
EUSTIS LAKE REGION NEWS onenas Ganeeheaainnt tenes 
erty) em *PANAMA CITY NEWS-HERALD 

FORT WALTON PLAYGROUND NEWS 

“JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL *PENSACOLA NEWS-JOURNAL 

JACKSONVILLE BEACH OCEAN BEACH REPORTER QUINCY GADSDEN COUNTY TIMES 
KISSIMMEE GAZETTE SEBRING HIGHLAND COUNTY NEWS 

LAKE CITY REPORTER & COLUMBIA GAZETTE TAVARES LAKE COUNTY CITIZEN 
“LEESBURG DAILY COMMERCIAL *WEST PALM BEACH PALM BEACH POST-TIMES 
*“MARIANNA JACKSON COUNTY FLORIDAN ALL FLORIDA COLOR COMIC GROUP 


* Dailies 


Representatives 
John H. Perry Associates 
Suite 502 
19 W. 44th St., New York 36,N.Y 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-5047 
Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Hollywood 
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Columbus, Georgia: 


wu YC 


@ Effective Buying Income 
($201,960,000 to $477,058,000) 


® Population 
(170,500 to 251,300) 


Retail Sales 
($121,704,000 to $222,495,000) 


in All Measuring Categories . . . 
of All 262 Metro Areas! 


MPT ET ist 


All of which proves that the 3-county Columbus, Georgia, market is a rich and progressive 
one. and still growing! 


and in Columbus, Georgia . . . 


WRBL-TV 
~ 


WRBL-TV Channel 4, is first in 97.3% of all 
quarter hours (Area Pulse, May, 1957) and 
offers a bonus of 50 additional counties! 


WRBL-AM-FM leads in homes delivered by 55% 
—day or night monthly (NCS No. 2) 


Call Hollingbery Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


AREAS 


FLORIDA 
AREA 


COUNTY 
ciTy 


West Paim Beach 
Paim Beach 
West Palm Beach 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
Clayton 
Cobb 
De Kalb 

Decatur 
Fulton 
Atlanta 


Augusta 

Richmond 
ugusta 

Aiken (8. C.) 

Columbus 
Russell 
Chattachoochee 
Muscogee 


Colum! 


Macon 
Bibb 
Mace 
Houston 
Savannah 
Chatham 


avannah 


14 
114 
43 


POPULATION (thou.) 


Ind 
Uu.$ GID c stsmares| 1960 


Census 
1960 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


vs. 
1966 1960 1960 1950 


177 206.2 | 180 | 153,029 
177 206.2| 180 | 183,029 


54.3 60,103 


coecw- 2 + & @ 


1966 
277 ,604 


277 ,604 
RA 5090 


4,809,921 


|1,674,783 


43,860 
128 ,228 
304 961 

60,515 

,007 744 
966 995 


358 459 
251,834 
146,758 
106 ,625 
379,416 
40,044 
88 881 
255 0862 
157,420 


WHAT THEY EARN 


1960 


374,464 
374,464 


968 , 269 


67,278 
174,692 
622,419 


, 262,520 


301 422 
254,858 


46, 564 
301 090 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


@ Estimates (thou. dol.) 


index 
1960 
vs. 


1950 


| 245 
245 


} 
| 
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TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


JM 


Estimates (thou. dol.) 
1966 1960 


150,202 | 268,077 
269,077 


134, 820 


332,273 
332,273 


4,270,665 


1, 463,993 
15,844 
106 , 382 
172,927 


, 168 840 


121 | 
19,373 
, 780 
178,611 
178,611 
169,313 


121,657 | 


Y SPEND 


~ STORE TYPE 
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Look at Atlanta... 


-\ .-mi 
one 
\ put the 


This ad first ran in August 1955 when Atlanta's 
population was 813,000. Soon we revised it to read 
831,000, Since, the jumps have been to 869,000 aad 
$855,000. Atlanta's growth continues at such a pace 


we fall back on newspaper editing tec hnique to kee p 
Che Atlanta Zournal — p10 "cw sow sooo 


; Metropolitan Atlanta looks to a million in four 
Covers Dixie Like the Dew years. The interstate highway tem now brings an 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION (ee ee ee ore pe? peole wthin 


The South’s Standard Newspaper Your best way to sell this, the South's largest 
market, is with the South's largest newspapers, The 
OPTIONS Sp Hey ean Ge Atlanta Journal and Constitution. With over half a 

million circulation they give you total coverage of 


Atlanta and powerful family coverage of all Georgia 


Circulation: 458,373 daily « 512,559 Sunday (4.8.¢. 3/31/57) 
NOVEMBER 10, 1957 


Income 
Sales 


A Market on the Move—FAST ... 


Population 61% 26 Population 220,500 254,600 


More Industries... BOOMING PAYROLLS ... More People ... More Income . . . More Sales 


1150 on Your Dial Ww J Ey Oo On the Air Since 1934 


BATON ROUGE 


Fastest-Growing Metropolitan Area in Louisiana 


26th in the Nation! 


1950-1960 Rank Among 
Gain 262 Areas 1956 1960 


120% 30 Income $383,022,000 $498,077 000 
94% 36 Retail Sales $238,241 ,000 $299,679 000 


Family Income (1956) $6,238 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: THE GEORGE P. HILLINGBERY COMPANY 


KEEP IN STEP WITH BATON ROUGE’S 
GROWING SALES OPPORTUNITIES—THROUGH 


YOUR NBC NETWORK STATION 


AREAS 
KENTUCKY 


AREA 
COUNTY 
ciTy 


KENTUCKY, 


Huntington-Ashland 
Boyd 
Ashland 
Lawrence 
Cabell 
Huntingtor 
Wayne 
Lexington 
Fayotte 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Clark (ind) 
Floyd (ind 
Joflerson 
Loulsville 
Paducah 
McCracken 
Paducah 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria 
Raplidos 
Alezandria- Pineville 
Alexaniria 
Beton Rouge 
East Baton Rouge 
Raton Rouge 


174 


+0]2,044,7 2,670,530 |3,615,461 |4,321,877 864, 2,304, 362 


HOW MANY PEOPLE HAT THEY EARN > WHAT THEY SPEND 


Let woes 
POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME er vs. 1950 


, oes sake 
v8. | LD estimates GED estimates (trou. cot) Gen’! 
“ss T 168E sy 


Census ? _ , mdse. 
1960 1966 1956 1960 1966 


276,206 | 367,063 | 433,241 , 262,376 
65,261 77,267 93,633 ‘ 57,332 
39,028 53,132 37, 50,764 
47,230 65,933 60,203 ; 43,798 
141,665 | 183,179 | 212,167 R 147,680 
121,457 160 , 256 ‘ ° 142,763 
31,060 40,694 47,338 ° 13, 666 
120,185 | 193,006 | 240,168 ’ 138, 586 
129,186 | 193,006 | 240,168 ’ 138, 686 
72,263 95,889 , , 127 ,083 
789,506 |1,180,767 |1,470,473 : 802,712 
54,130 82,028 | 102,804 ; 50 , 065 
56,534 60,799 99,026 , 62,278 
678,932 |1,017,040 |1, 268,563 ° 700 , 379 
532,732 | 757,352 , one ’ 616,554 
54,707 | 108,615 | 132,438 ’ 68,138 


64,707 | 108,616 | 132,438 . 08.138 } 
39,198 71,009 ; ; 60,706 | 


2,683.2 |3,018.8 |3, 2,768,670 |3,851,601 |4,677,633 893,149 (2, 762,469 
| 


64,133 | 93,660 
64,133 | 93,680 
66,612 81,306 | 
73,301 
154,668 | 238,241 | 299,679 


90.6) 107.8 85,901 | 124,042 162,556 
90.6 | 107.8 85,901 | 124,042 152,556 
4.8 sit 51,746 76,717 


168.2 | 220.5 226,604 | 383,022 | 498,007 
168.2) 220.6 226,604 | 383,022 | 498,007 


| 
4.9 41.3 2,246 60 , 608 | 50,818 


184, 658 m4. | 290.679 


125.6 156.9 189,326 | 286,797 130, 283 229, 206 
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Loutsville’s FOREMOST and 
BEST KNOWN FIGURE 


CHANNEL 


SS 


semana 


WHAS-TV 


The WHAS-TV Channel 11 figure is recognized at a glance. 
Day and night he is welcomed as part of the outstanding 
WHAS-TV programming that dominates Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana viewing. 

Just as the Channel 11 figure symbolizes excellence to the 
viewer, he should remind you that for selling results, your 
advertising deserves individual attention ... and the ADDED 
IMPACT OF PROGRAMMING OF CHARACTER. In 
Louisville, WHAS-TV programming PAYS OFF! 


FOREMOST in Service— 
BEST in Entertainment! 


WHAS-TV CHANNEL 11 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
316,000 WATTS-BASIC CBS-TV NETWORK 


VICTOR A. SHOLIS, Director 
Represented Nationally by Harrington, Righter & Parsons 
Associated with The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 


NOVEMBER 10, 1957 


Present Facts and Projected Figures Indicate .. . 


Your Sales Will Grow Faster in the 
re COFCO) 
. & * 


2nd Largest in Louisiana! 


Metropolitan Shreveport’s pattern of PROJECTED PERCENT OF INCREASE 
“above-average” growth established since 1960 OVER 1950* 

World War II will continue, boosting its 
population from the present 256,000 to 
279,000 by 1960. Now and in the future, 
include Shreveport in your advertising 
expansion plans and you'll reap greater 
sales . . in a plus market. Only The 
Shreveport Times Shreveport Journal 
dominate this vital market ! 


Metropolitan SHREVEPORT U.S.A. 


Population + 29% + 18% 


Buying Income +76% +69% 
Retail Sales +66% +58% 


CIRCULATION 

*Source: Sales Management, 
M&E 140,747 Morning 87,982 November 10, 1957 
bunday 108,538 Evening 52,765 


« 


ABC Publisher's Statement. Three months 


ending March 31, 1957) NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION COMPANY, Agent for — 


PrIPnL 4 


VY CHECK WITH THE BRANHAM MAN 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND — 


STORE TYPE 
LOUISIANA POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES — eg: 
AREA | Index Index | Index 

COUNTY u.$ ELD stirrer JM Estimates (thou. dol. 1960 JM Estimates (thou. dol.) Gen’! 


1960 
Census | | vs. vs. mdse. Auto | Drug 
CITY 1960 | 1066 | 1960 | «= 1856 | 1960 1960 1966 1960 1950 . 


Lake Charle 89.6 | 123 113,043 189,101 246,001 217 : 131,840 | 165,684 | 203 174 132 | 198 
Caleasieu 60.6 123 189,101 246,001 217 ‘ 131,840 165,684 | 203 174 132 
Lal } 66.2 $47 7,329 ‘ 99,101 182 135 


Monroe-West Monroe 74.7 ’ . . 151,965 . 102,222 
Ouachita 74,7 ; ° ’ 151,965 ° 102,222 
M onroe- Weat Monroe 4s ; ; mL : ° 98 814 
Monroe } 7 | 50, Ol : , 82,990 
Weat Mor | 1 . 26 8 15,824 


New Orleans ,608 |1,307, 1,609,079 885,619 |1,078, 755 
Jefferson , , 316,202 7 113,368 | 163,647 
Orleans " it, x 1,264,498 y 766 577 905 602 

New Orlea ) 74, 52 59, 766 677 
St. Bernard : y ‘ i 26,378 > 5,684 


Shreveport y 278.0 | ’ ° 483,131 ° 288 , 808 
Bossier 50.5 | ' 76,317 : 32,242 
Caddo q 228.5 | 406 814 286 , 667 

Jhreveport 239, 876 


The SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


Where Advertisers and Agencies MEET and AGREE 
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The Port...$2 billion a year in foreign trade makes 
New Orleans 2nd port in all U.S.; what the port 


does to the economy is so big it can only be 
compared to what you can do, using us! 


IN NATION'S 2ND PORT IN 
NATION'S 2ND OIL AND GAS STATE 


AND SOON FIRST U S NICKEL AND REPRESENTED BY JANN & KELLEY, INC 
COBALT PRODUCER 20845 


CIRCULATION DAILY 296,399 SUNDAY 268,453 


Avg. Ist qtr. 1957 as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


MISSISSIPPI 


STORE TYPE 


SALES INDEXES 
AREA POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 1956 vs. 1980 


COUNTY , 5 index | 
. 8. / @ Estimates (thou. dol.) Estimates (thou. dol.) | 1060 Gen'l | Fro .| 
DP hee . 


CITY | 


; _ ‘ | vs Food | mdse.| held-| Auto j Drug 
1960 1956 | 1960 1960 | 1966 | 1860 | | appl 
Paes 2 


MISSISSIPPI ° 14, , 161. 1, 488 ,681 |1, 981,666 |2.347 528 | 231 |1, 480,713 713,43 156 133 129 | 120 | 13 | 151 
' | 


Biloxi-Gulfport ; , 92,654 | 163,604 | 217,220) 7 642 | 100,006 217 | 167 | 203 | 149 165 
Harrison ; ° 29.2 92,654 163,694 217,220 | 642 100 , 086 | 207 157 | 203 148 166 
Bilozi-Gulfport 72,160 \1, 404,458 | 87,946 160 o | 140 170 
Gulfport 2 q 21,749°| 37,062 46,671 158 
Biloxi 3 ‘ 50,411 103 ,396 } 41,274 162 


Jackson 158,301 | 240,024 | 301,209 | 183,056 r 162 
Hinds. ’ 158, 391 240,024 | 301,208 183, 066 t 162 
Jackson d 22 121,502 199 ,593 | 166,429 169 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA 4,061.7 |4,409.7 [4,579.6 | 113 [3,786,267 |5,074,867 |6,034,620 | 160 |2,664,933"|4,018,510 


Asheville 124.4 139,221 182,172 | 214,296 , 144,628 
Buncombe... 124.4 139,221 182,172 | 214,298 ’ 144 ,628 
Asheville 53.0 57. 71,622 04,188 121,243 


Charlotte 197.1 ‘ , 266,806 | 467,608 | 624,625 ° 338 652 
Meckienberg 197.1 ’ 286,806 | 467,608 | 624,625 ° 338 652 
Charlotte 134.0 59. 214,077 | 309,683 2, $13,431 


Durham.. 101. . 131,608 | 178,026) 214,064 , 126,428 
Durham 101. ‘ 131,608 | 178,026 | 214,064 ° 125,429 
Durham 71.4 a , ° 09,347 129 ,086 , 119,375 


Fayetteville , ° 108,043 | 176,447 | 229,086 ; 126,130 


Cumbertand . . 103 ,643 176,447 229 ,086 . 126,130 
Fayetteville 43,692 71,536 


103,926 
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“This is the 


use for the Growing Greensboro Market!” 


You can really clean up saleswise in the 
Greensboro 12-county ABC Retail Trading 
Area by using The Greensboro News and 


Sales Management Figures 


AREAS 


N. CAROLINA 
AREA 
COUNTY 
CITY 


Gastonia 
Gaston 
Gastonia 
Greensboro-High Point 
Guiltord 
Cireenabor 
High P 
Raleigh 
Wake 
Raleig! 
Wilmington 
New Hanover 
Wilmingt 
Winston-Salem 
Forsyth 


Winston-Salem 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid 
Garfield 
Enid 
Lawton 
Comanche 
Lawton 
Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma ©) 
Tulsa 
Tulsa 


Tulsa 


U. 8 


Census 


110 
110 


Represented by Jann G Kelley, Inc. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou 


| LD estimates! 


owe =e - oe 


index 
960 


Record. One-fifth of North Carolina’s $4 


billion annual retail sales are in this rich, 
diversified market where one-sixth of the 
state’s population live. Get giant, economy 


size coverage. 


Over 100,000 Circulation 


Daily — Over 400,000 Readers Daily! 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence ii 


over 


greensboro 
: News and Rec ri 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


WHAT THEY EARN 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


Cc Fi 
‘ JM Estimates 
1960 1966 


117,978 
117,978 | 


162,219 


192,864 


, 210,878 


82,698 | 


82,699 
69,032 
107 563 
107 ,663 
71,086 
712,248 
712,249 
538,012 
610,033 
610 033 
406 363 


| 
thou. dol.) | 
1960 


| 196,071 


196,071 


439,924 
439,924 


| 
290,154 
290,154 
| 


121,724 
121,724 


339,442 | 
339,442 | 


3,868,402 | 
| 


| 102,781 


102,781 | 


142,615 
142,615 


915,790 
915,790 


797,125 
707,126 


to South 


and Southwest, Page 166 


half 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Fou peat spe In 

JM Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 
vs. 

| 1950 


“1980 | 
71,988 
71,968 
44,160 

200,015 

200,015 


62,888 
62,888 
57,045 


48,519 | 
48,519 | 


44,196 
358 839 
368 839 
326,700 
290,108 
290, 108 
262 , 855 


78,846 
78,846 | 
70,916 | 
72,863 | 
72,863 | 
67,804 
531, 761 
531,761 
482,240 
416,524 
416,624 
376,421 


112,244 
112,244 


359, 752 
359,752 


228 ,970 
228 ,970 


103,485 


342,040 |2,722,922 | 


| 
92,122 | 
92,122 

| 


100,270 
100,270 


653, 455 
653,455 


520,818 
620,818 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


of North Carolina! 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


dex 


156 
156 


180 
180 


191 
191 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RE PEOPLE 
RE PAYROLLS 
=MORE SALES 


It's as simple as that. In Oklahoma City, a l4-story office building 
industrial expansion, population and payrolls 


a 16-story office 
and parking facility a $131) million Civil 


are growing faster than ever! Aeronautics Authority Center, and many other 


In the first six months of 1957, capital expen projects 
ditures on industrial construction and expansion 


All are signs of growth—more people, more 
in Oklahoma City had exceeded the total for the 


payrolls and more sales! Make sure you 
entire year of 1956! And 1956, itself, was a 


getting your share of the growing sales in this 


are 


record breaking growth year! 
market with advertising in the Oklahoman and 
A mid-year survey of industrial development a 
. Times—the newspapers that cover 9 out of 10 
in Oklahoma City* lists a total of $166,156,062 , Okla! c , ; 

oO o ty 5 t of 4 urbe 
committed or expended during the first half — 2 snome Lity, peas 5 out of 4 urban 
of 1957! homes within an average radius of 100 miles. No 

Included are a $35 million Western Electri: other single medium can give your advertising 
plant, plus a $1 million pilot plant for the same this kind of coverage in Oklahoma! 
ompany an 18-story bank building 
*Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce Report 


Oklahoma City now 


‘anks solidly in 


the TOP 50!" 
ai OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


4gth IN| RETAIL SALES ORUG STORE SALE: 44 IN 


POPULATION AUTOMOTIVE 4TORE 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


43rd i 


published by 

The Oklahoma Publishing Co 
represented by 

The Katz Agency 


wumer Markets 


NOVEMBER 10, 


In the 17 South Carolina Counties in which 20% 
or more of the homes subscribe daily to The State 
and The Columbia Record, plus the 8 Counties in 
which 10% to 20% subscribe daily, 


South Carolina's 
caer Market! 


Food Purchases 
Exceed 173 


Million Dollars 


REPRESENTED BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY uly s > C0 (¢ 


May 1057, Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


Ghe Columbia Record 


SAREAS + HOW MANY PEOPLE + WHAT THEY EARN > | WHAT THEY SPEN 
SOUTH CAROLINA Se 


STORE TYPE 
POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES ~— — 
AREA - —— . 7 ™ eatin a 
Index index Index 
COUNTY U. 8. TD cstirnatos 1960 @ Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 @ Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 Gen’! | Frn.- 
CITY Census ve vs. i : vs. | Food | mdse.) held-| Auto | Drug 
1960 1966 1960 1960 1o60— |)=«(1066) =| SC s1060 1950 1960 1966 1960 1950 appl 
SOUTH CAROLINA 2,117.3 |2,347.6 [2-400 2) 195 11,761,272 |2,470,222 {3,007,118 171 |1,270,737 |1,738,606 |2,065,389 | 163 | 140 | 135 | 127 | 118 | 154 
Charleston 164.9 | 194.0 206.5 | 125 168,489 | 247,844 | 307,769| 183 127,883 | 182,074 | 226,212 | 176 | 137 | 177 | 142 110 | 160 
Charleston 164.9) 194.0] 206.6) 126 168,489 | 247,844 | 307,760 | 183 127,883 | 182,974 226,212) 176 | 137 | 177 | 142 | 110 | 160 
harlest 70.2 71.7 82,223 | 105,065 98,002 | 136,856 “a 134 | 171 | 184 | 107 | 147 
Columbia 142.6 173.6 | 87.1) 139 166,706 264 ,032 319,220 191 134,158 186,322 | 223,854 167 147 | 168 | 166 | 112 | 136 
Richland 142.6 | 173.6 | 187.1 | 131 166,795 | 254,032 319,220) 191 134,168 | 186,322 | 223,864) 167 | 147 | 168 | 165 | 192 | 136 
( ' 86.9} 108.0 110,054 | 172,529 124,483 | 175,349 159 | 157 | 169 | 116 | 134 
Greenville 168.2 198.1} 211.0 | 126 196,528 288 069 357,783 183 148 ,670 202,761 236 624 158 141 | 163 | 126 | 116 | 146 
Greenville 168.2 | 108.1) 201.0] 126 106,528 | 288,060 357,783 | 183 148,670 | 202,751 | 235,624 | 168 | 141 | 153 | 125 | 116 | 146 
Greenville 58.2 68.1 87 245 127,702 102 ,737 144,976 1568 | 170 | 120 | 110 | 147 
Spartanhurg 150.3 160.4 | 163.8) 108 148 , 685 198,774 236,678 159 106 ,036 121,375 124 , 263 8 123 | 116 | 101 6 | 164 
Spartanburg 160.3 160.4 | 163.8| 109 148 885 108,774 236 ,678 169 106 ,036 121,375 124 , 263 18 123 | 116 | 101 06 | 154 
Ipartanburg 96.8 30.6 | | 46,781 62,955 | 70,934 80,785 F 1541 137 | 961 70 | 155 
TENNESSEE 3,292.1 |3,407.6 9,676.2 | 100 [3,102,382 (4,226,292 |5,068,881 | 163 2,310, 182 (3,026,108 |3,1 129 | 109 | 116 | 137 
Bristol- Johnson City | } 
Kingsport 208.6 | 230.8 244.4) 117 202,233 | 284,974 347,060) 172 161,553 | 207,162 | 243,908) 161 149 | 126 | 120 | 112 | 126 
Sullivan 96.1 11.1] 120.2 126 106,070 | 166,261 104,334 185 77,304 108,208 | 136,486 177 168 | 143 | 128 | 119 | 139 
K ingsport 19.6 6.4 | 28,832 49,414 ; 43 ,826 67 ,800 as . = 204 | 167 | 133 | 120 | 153 
Kristol 16.8 18.8 | 21,064 30,850 24,906 30 626 a 163 | 118 | 93 | 108 | 135 
Washington 60.0 63.1) 65.3) 109 65,918 74,846 88 055 159 47,273 56,574 62,018 131 147 | 116 | 164 97 | 125 
Johneon Cit 27.9 32.4 | 31,198 46,100 40,999 49,058 |... | 156 | 120 | 163 | 97 | 127 
Washington, (Va.) 53.5 56.6 68.9 | 110 41,245 63,667 63,671 | 164 36,976 42,290 46,495 | 123 | 130 | 86 | 104 | 120) 101 
Kristol 16.0 17.4 15,885 21,327 ‘ 21,458 22,825 _ 115 05 | 112 | 111 | 101 
| 
Chattanooga 246.5 278.3 298.0 121 276,672 308 , 256 489,955 178 220 887 308 498 372,788 169 148 | 149 | 198 | 117 | 137 
Walker 38.2) 42.6 44.86 | 117 38,724 66,735 68,664 177 17,061 23,973 27,161 | 168 | 181 | 153 | 101 96 | 161 
Hamilton 208.3 236.7 263.2 122 236,848 | 342,521 421,301 178 203,846 | 284,626 | 345,627 170 147 | 148 | 110 | 119 | 135 
Ohattanooga 131.0! 143.7 | 154,821 | 216,056 184,976 | 253,145 147 | 1441 117 | 118 | 126 
@ SM, 1957 
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NT 


| 


Why 


“~e, 
car 


In Memphis you 
reach 100%, plus 


& 
re 


whe 
In the Mid-South trading area you 
reach 625%, coverage of homes in jr", 
the 62 cities of 2500 or more |... 
population 


Great Day In The Morning 
-.--and Evening Too! 


Yes, it's a great day all day for those advertisers who hitch their sales wagon to 

the double-teamed sales power of CAPS. 
Here is responsive dominant circulation in a great and growing two-and-one- 
half billion dollar market—tenth in the nation . . . first in the South in wholesale sales. 
Put it in CAPS We said dominant—and this is what we 
mean. 100°/, plus home coverage of Memphis, 
and 62.5°/, of the homes in the 62 trading cities 


THE OMMERCIAL of 2500 population and over that make up the 


Mid-South empire. 


Two Dailies and The South's Greatest Sunday 


Newspaper Combined Daily Circulation 350,536 
—Sunday Commercial Appeal 262,906—(ABC 
RES Publisher Statement 9-30-56) 


CIMITAR 


MEMPHIS 


WARD NEWSPAPERS 
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CORPUS 
CHRISTI 


Population up 73% 
Effective Buying Income up 128% 


Retail Sales up 100% 


That's the 1950-1960 forecast for Corpus The spectacular bridge across the Corpus Christi ship channel, above, 


Christi—among the top 50 metropolitan is part of a $100 million program of public works which includes a new 
4 dam and water supply, airport, freeways, schools. 
areas in rate of growth. 
Reach all this thriving market with just Caller-Times circulation 


one medium—the Caller-Times. Write for 


complete market data. 93,161 


Publishers’ Statement 3/31/57 
Represented nationally by 


CheerervCallerCimes Scrat 


Chicago Atlanta New York 


AREAS + HOW MANY PEOPLE + WHAT THEY EARN 


* WHAT THEY SPEND 
STORE TYPE 
TENNESSEE : ’ STAM. SALE SALES INDEXES 
enna POPULATION (thou. NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME OTAL RETAIL $ 1966 vs. 1980 
Index Index Index : a & 
COUNTY U. 8. ELD cstirnatos 1960 @ Estimates (thou. dol. 1960 @ « Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 Gen’ | Frn.- 
CITY Census : vs. | V8. vs. | Food | mdse.) hsid-| Auto | Drug 
1960 | 1666 | 1060 | 1960 | 1060) 1086 1960 | 1960 | 1960 1966 | 1960 | 1960 appl. 

Knoxville 337.1 363.7 | 380.6) 113 376,872 | 616,625 | 619,307 164 280,289 | 376,362 | 456,763 163 | 140 | 147 | 96 | 126 | 138 
Anderson 60.4| 69.3] 69.9) 101 76,383 | 96,785 | 111,240| 148 34,681 | 46,601 | 60,887| 176 | 131 | 164 | 166 | 147 | 123 
Blount 64.7| 61.9] 66.1 | 121 45,648 | 65,712} 80,721) 177 32,761 | 66,063| 74,604) 228 | 193 | 161 | 133 | 186 | 154 
Knox 223.0 | 242.6 | 264.6| 114 | 266,841 | 364,028 | 427,436 | 167 | 212,047 | 273,808 | 321,182| 151 | 130 | 145 | 84 | 117 | 140 

Knoxville 124.8} 190.4 167,105 | 208,807 191,720 | 245,230 142 | 144 | 80] 112] 121 
Memphis 402.4 | 647.4 685.3 | 121 | 634,042 | 917,129 Ivar, 337 178 | 628,302 | 692,889 796,062) 161 | 147 | 124 | 118 | 115 | 138 
Shelby 482.4 | 647.4| 686.3 121 | 634,042 | 917,120 |1,127,337 | 178 | 628,302 | 692,889 796,062 | 151 | 147 | 124 | 118 | 115 | 138 
Memphis 06.0 462.9 | 541,448 805,232 | 502,240 657 ,053 | 160 | 124 | 116 | 113 | 137 
| 
| 

Nashville 321.8 | 362.0) 387.1 | 120 | 417,237 598 853 734,460 | 176 | 311,182 | 447,177 | 641,641) 174 | 148 | 162 | 111 | 121 | 142 

Davidson 321.8 | 962.9 367.1 | 120 | 417,237 | 696,863 | 734,460| 176 | 311,182) 447,177) S41,641 | 174 | 148 | 162 | 111 | 121 | 142 
ashville 174.3 178.8 1 | 222,020 | 280,826 | ! 264 , 387 | 373,481 1 144 149 112 119 134 

TEXAS 7,711.0 |9,186.3 |9,752.9 | 126 [9,868,687 |13,004,644|17,134,79| 174 [7,325,386 |10,042,661|12,277, am 68 | 140 | 141 | 116 | 123 | 143 

| | | | al - —= 
Abilene 63.4) 81.6) 89.1 141 92,666 | 137,442 | 170,900 185 73,904 | 97,017 | 114,304 | 165 | 149 | 119 | 148 | 96 | 148 
Taylor 63.4) 81.6) 80.1] 149 92,666 | 137,442| 170,000 | 186 73,004 | 97,017| 114,304) 165 | 149 | 119 | 148 96 | 148 
Abiler 5.6) 68.2 71,559} 117,982 67,869 | 89,196 166 | 119 | 161 | 98 | 143 
Amaritlo o7.2| 199.6| 163.9 | 187 | 163,068 | 283,119 376,633 | 246 | 126,169 | 191,472 | 243,004 | 170 | 199 | 197 | 110 | 127 | 142 
Potter 73.4 | 117.6) 137.9) 187 | 126,813) 282,638 | 309,172) 246 | 126,630 | 175,017 | 221,601) 176 | 133 | 192 | 111 | 128 | 138 
Amarill 74.2 124.7 | 131,236 | 254,444 ‘ | 126,303 177 ,065 139 | 193 | 112 | 126 | 141 
Randall 13.8 | 22.2) 26.0) 188 27,285 | 60,681 | 67,461 | 248 9,330 | 16,565 | 21,603 | 230 | 208 | 277 38 | 109 | 203 
| | | | 

Austin 161.0) 193.8 | 206.6] 128 | 216,779 | 300,016 | 365,272 | 168 | 164,561 207,720 | 260,336 | 162 | 134) 184 | 135 | 110 | 124 
Travis 161.0 | 193.6} 206.6) 128 | 216,779 | 300,916 | 366,272) 168 | 164,661 207,720 | 260,336 | 162 | 134 164 | 138 | 110 | 124 

Austin 132.5 | 183.0 185,987 | 296,273 150.538 | 205.044 | & 138 | 155 | 136 | 191 | 126 
© SM, 1957. 
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To SELL MORE 


concentrate 


in The Dallas 
Morning News! 


THE NEWS’ COVERAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF CIRCULATION IN DALLAS BY INCOME: 


INCOME GROUP NEWS’ COVERAGE | % OF NEWS CIRCULATION 


UPPER INCOME . » 17.7% 


LOWER MIDDLE .|.... 50.4% 
LOWER INCOME.|.... 46.8% 


UPPER MIDDLE .|.... 55.5% |}. 


A NOVEMBER, 1956 survey of 
Charga-Plate accounts shows over 91,000 out- 
of-town customers have active accounts with 
one or more Dallas stores. To parallel this, The 
News has over 92,000 out-of-town subscribers. 
One store says 95% of its non-resident, charge- 
account customers subscribe to The News. 
36.8% of Dallas’ retail volume is attributed to 


out-of-town buyers! 


WHATEVER you have to sell, people 
with more income buy more — according to the 
Department of Agriculture and Federal Reserve. 
The Dallas News, with a higher concentration 
of its circulation in Dallas’ higher income areas, 
affords larger, more effective coverage of Dal- 
lasites who have the wherewithal to buy! 


PERCENT OF DALLAS’ RETAIL SALES TO 
OUT-OF-TOWN CUSTOMERS: 


STORE GROUP NON-RESIDENTS 
a Ch 6 6 0 hb bis 6% 6 0 b-0 0 6 we ts ee 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE .......]..... 61.4 
PPTs CI ss 5 00.0 02a hie oe Od Vien he 42.7 
FURNITURE, HOUSEHOLD, RADIO|..... 16.2 
Fe FP PD. v0 + wc b cite ele n 42.3 
i Eee a aaa 31,2. 
TOTAL REPAL GALES ... 2. ood Wiotieites 36.8 


SM: May 10, 57 


CONCENT ATE 22:5 225 


Morning News! You'll se// 


more in Dallas (and in North Texas) with The News’ 20% larger 
circulation, the greater buying power of News subscribers, and The 
News’ exclusive coverage of the larger, out-of-town Dallas Market 
that looks to Dallas! 


DALLAS NEWS READERS 
HAVE MORE...SPEND MORE...AND 
THERE ARE MORE OF THEM! 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. ¢ National Representative 
New York * Chicago * Detroit ¢ Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Basin—a synonym for booming growth and big- 


ness that awes even Texans! 


ODESSA 
MIDLAND 
TEXAS 


Sell Texas Where Sales Opportunities are BIGGEST 
—through KOSA-TV ... 


BIG... even in TEXAS! 


KOSA-TV Land embraces the oil-rich Permian 


KOSA-TV Land’s growth is paced by the 3rd 
and 4th fastest-growing metropolitan areas in 
the nation—-Odessa and Midland . . . 


1950-1960 GROWTH 


POPULATION 
% Rank 

121 3 

117 4 
26 


INCOME 
% Rank 
191 4 
185 6 
74 


This Big—Fabulously-Growing—Market 


Population 
Families 
TV Sets 
Income 
Sales 


AREAS 


TEXAS 
AREA 
COUNTY 
CITY 


Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Jefterson 
HKeaumont 
Port Arthur 


Browneville-Harlingen 
McAllen 
Cameron 
Harlingen 
Brownaville 
Hidalgo 
MoAllen 


Corpus Chvistl 

Nueces 

Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
Dalla 


Dalla 


El Paso 
E! Paso 
El Paw 


Fort Worth 
Tarrant 
Fort Wort! 


Calveston 


Galveston 


Galveston 
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- HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou.) 


U. 8. ELD csicvaros| 
Census 
9 1666 | #1960 
106.1 229.5 242.3 
195.1 229.6 242.3 
04.0 112.9 
62.8 
2865.6 372.2 4086.2 
126.2} 171.0} 190.5 
23.2 45.7 
6.1 44.4 
160.4 201.2 217.7 
20.1 11.7 
165.5 249.7 286.6 
166.5 | 249.7 286.6 
108 166 | 
614.8 623.9 912.0 
614.8 823.9 912.0 
434.5 | 623.7 
| 
195.0 202.8 336.7 
196.0 292.8 335.7 
190.5 255.0 
361.3 535.0 610.9 
361.3 535.0 610.9 
278.8 170.1 
113.1) 123.3) 126.1} 
113.1 123.3 126.1 
if 7 0 
Index to 


Index 


1960 
vs. 
1950 
124 
124 


143 
162 
136 


173 
173 


148 
148 


172 
172 


mW 
mW! 


South and Southwest, Page 


only medium completely serving 


. 500,500 
158,275 
126,620 
. $806,445,000 

.. $723,885,000 


bs 4. 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


JM 
1960 


293 647 
293 647 
142,784 
88,339 


246,724 
118,644 
25 ,928 
33,960 
128 ,080 
20,337 


224,273 
224,273 


154,553 


060,733 
060,733 


754,176 


263,742 
263,742 
169 , 602 


561 ,002 
551 002 
443,314 


166,011 
166,011 
103 500 


Estimates 
1956 


398,318 
308,318 
197 , 855 
111,282 


372,211 
166 , 861 
46,035 
48,191 
185 350 
36,993 


390,215 
390,215 
274,349 


1,639,673 
1,639,673 
1,248,541 


466 709 
466 , 799 
382 , 323 


941,061 
041,061 
678,877 


208 693 
208 693 
130,968 


thou. dol.) 
1960 


479,101 
479,101 


465,630 


237,159 


228,371 


610,222 
510,222 


2,067,149 
2,067,148 


506 486 
506 486 


1,223,938 
1,223,039 


243,162 
243, 162 


Index 
1960 


v6. 
1960 


163 
163 


178 


146 


166 


SALES PER FAM. SALES 
% Rank 1956 Rank | 
169 5 $4,624 29 
235 2 $5,838 1 
68 $3,870 


Highest Tower 1,013 feet 
(BS Primary Affiliate 


channel 7 316,000 wate ODESSA, texas 


Represented by 
THE BOLLING CO., INC 


WHAT 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


~ STORE TYPE 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES 7 a 

4 eas ndex Aang 32 _ 7 

@ Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 Gen’! | Frn.- 
. me ahi vs. | Food | mdse.| hsid-| Auto | Drug 

“1986 | 1956 1960 1960 appl. 
211,127 | 277,746 | 320,060 | 162 | 142 | 142 | 104 | 111 | 142 
211,127 | 277,746 | 320,060 | 162 142 | 142 | 104 | 111 | 142 
124,003 | 159,928 --» | 187 | 188] 98 | 111 | 138 
69,354 95,130 .. | 156] 151 | 112 | 100 | 146 
182,868 | 232,970 | 262,333 | 143 | 136 | 130 | 106 | 106 | 133 
87,660 | 114,066 128,016 | 147 147 | 135 | 106 | 104 | 128 
35,683 47,988 .s» | 172 | 188] 111 | 106 | 148 
30,462 41,229 ce | cee F147 | 140 | 116 | 101 | 112 
96,218 | 118,014 | 133,317 | 140 | 124 | 144 104 | 107 | 137 
27,492 41,475 “a 161 | 176 | 184 | 131 | 153 
167,063 | 263,228 | 333,867 | 208 | 165 | 176 | 110 | 123 | 148 
167,063 | 263,228 | 333,857 | 200 166 | 176 | 190 | 123 | 148 
146,132 | 222,528 ‘ 160 | 175 | 108 | 123 | 162 
826,688 |1,243,122 |1,618,133 | 196 | 166 | 160 | 113 | 146 | 155 
825,689 (1,243,122 |1,618,133 196 166 | 160 | 113 | 146 | 156 
725,724 |1,079,457 cee | 166 | 145 | 100 | 140 | 153 
186,608 | 284,006 | 368,036 | 197 168 | 161 | 141 | 128 | 143 
186,608 | 284,906 | 368,036 | 197 168 | 161 | 141 | 128 | 143 
167,541 | 261,228 169 | 162 | 141 | 128 | i145 
464,162 | 643,138 | 791,208) 174 160 | 123 | 117 | 146 173 
464,162 | 643,138 | 791,209 174 160 | 123 | 117 | 146) 173 
414,446 | 568,858 a “s 161 | 122 | 113 | 136 | 171 
121,274 138,086 | 139,664 115 123 | 113 80 86 | 130 
121,274 | 138,006 | 139,654/ 115 | 123 | 113 | O08 | 66 | 130 
84,304! 91,200 | 108 | 107 | 97 | 78! 123 
© SM, 1957. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE PACE IS... 


PROGRESS 


The trend is up and the growth rate is steady. Look at these start- 


ling predictions for 1960: 


Tarrant-Dallas County 
Population 


Tarrant-Dallas County 
Estimated Buying Income 


Tarrant-Dallas County 
Retail Sales 


To sell your products in this fast paced rapidly 
expanding 12th US Market choose the facilities 
of WBAP-—the first station in the market. 


Rates and packages on request. 


WBAP 


3900 Barnett * Fort Worth, Texas 


1,522,900 
3,291 ,088,000 


2,409,432,000 


WBAP 820— 50,000 Watts NBC 
WBAP 570—5,000 Watts ABC 


WBAP-TV — Channel 5 
Basic NBC for North Texas 


AM -FM- TV 


1900 N. Akard ° Dallas, Texas 


Se Tc ae Lo | 


Se ee 


3 


Sol 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES PETERS, GRIFFIN & WOODWARD 
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AREAS 


TEXAS 
AREA 


COUNTY 
cry 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou.) 


vu. ELD ce sticraros 


Census 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


JIM Estimates (thou. dol.) 


WHAT THEY EARN 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


stimates (thou. doi.) 


HAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1960 


Gen’! | Fra.- 


hsid- 


E 

1966 | 130 1960 
,318 386 |2,138,163 2,737,230 

| ,318 386 \2,138,163 |2,737,230 

| 907 ,627 |1,412,840 

Kaytowr ,1 | 37 , 380 

] $2,754 


i966 | 1066 o | 1660 ~ 1966 166” 


Houston 


1,408 643 
1,408,543 
1,213,573 
50,349 
56 523 


1 1,274.9 
Harris 7 it, 1 |?.874.8 


Houston 2 $2.0 
Pasatena 


| 
| 
Laredo 60,371 
Webb | 60,371 
. | 
| 
| 


49,707 


Lared 
Lubbock 
Lubbock 


Lubbock 


186,158 
186 , 158 


263,350 172,912 


121,321 
| 
Midland | | ° 111,637 

Midland 2 } 111,637 


Midland 100 ,472 


36 928 
36 928 
36,401 


82,311 
62,311 
80 ,930 


Odessa 


162,366 
162,365 
147 ,622 


55,991 
56,091 
52,782 


104 964 
104 054 
00,451 


Ector 


Odewsa 


San Angelo 124,688 


124 , 688 
104,140 


68,019 
69,019 
64,517 


89 066 
89 066 
85 633 


Tom Green 
an Ange 


San Antonio 


819,807 
819,807 
719, 466 


443,009 
443,999 
426,325 


612,362 
612,362 
586,279 


Bexar 
jan Antor 


Temple 
Bell 
Temple 


149,712 | 180,382 


53,600 
53,500 
34,102 


82,696 
82,696 
44,182 


113,172 
113,172 


138 
138 
107 


Texarkana 
Miller (Ark 


Texarkana 


140,624 
60,174 


68 588 
25,433 
24,236 
43,165 
30,988 


81,970 965,291 103 
29,964 | 35,989 97 
7 |} ae, ta 96 
62,006 | 69,302 106 
Set ke 82 


Bowle 90,450 
Texarkana . ; 
Tyler 
Smith 
Tyler. 


132,476 
132,476 


69, 364 
69, 354 


91,233 | 107,613 97 
91,233 97 
82 , 626 ove 97 


Waco 
McLennan 
Wace 


233,620 
233,620 


160,836 
160 836 
141 ,627 


108 
108 


111,033 107 


157 ,355 


Wichita Falls 
Wichita 
Wichit 


139.7 | 
138.7 | 


142 
142 


148,620 
149,620 
115,141 


223.645 
223,645 
183 , 967 


278,775 
278,776 


142,926 
142,926 
114,774 


109 
108 
a2 


© SM, 1957. 


Hiring Salesmen? 


Write for a sample of Sales Management's 


standard application blank for sales candidates. 
Quantity discounts. 


Sales Management, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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with one exception 


houston 


is America’s only major market* 
among the first 50 in 

Population Gain up 58% 

Effective Buying Income Gain up 108% 
Retail “Sales Gain up 90% 

according to Sales Management estimates, 1960 vs. 1950 


You Need The Houston Post to Sell Houston's 1,134,000 


The Houston Post covers 42% of the families in Houston's 
city zone. ..39% of the families in the 23-county, 

city and retail trading zone. 203,743 daily circulation. 
214,165 Sunday circulation. No other Houston 


newspaper gives better daily coverage of Houston's C&RTZ 
than The Houston Post! 


*of standard metropolitan county areas, |,000.000 and over 


first 


in circulation gains 


1951—1957 


in linage gains, 


1951|—1957 you necd 


sy both alt Seadershi THE HOUSTON POST 


: to cover the Houston market 
with the’ news 
and read all day 


Ri present d Nationally by Malone vy. Regan & Schmitt 


NOVEMBER 10, 1957 


AREAS 
VIRGINIA 


AREA 
COUNTY 
ciTy 


U. 8. ‘ 
Census | 
1960 | 


VIRGINIA 3,318.6 (3, 
Bristol-Jobneon City 
Kingsport 
Sullivan (Tenn 
Kingsport 
Hristol 
Washington (Tenn 
Johnson City 
Washington (Va 


Hrint 


Danville 
Pittsylvania 


Danville 


Hampton-Newport News- 
Warwick 
Newport News 

Hampton- Newport 
News Warwick 
vewport New 
Hampton 
Warwick 


Lynchburg 
Campbell 


76.6 
Lynchburg 47.71 


| For certain marketing purposes Newport 


POPULATION 


HOW MANY 


thou.) 


, inde 
5M Estimates 
1956 1960 


728.9 |3,986.6 | 


85.7 
66.7 


112 
112 


News may 


PEOPLE 


= 


202,233 | 


106,070 
28 ,832 
21,664 
66,918 
31,198 
41,246 
15, 885 


94,326 
04,326 
43,716 


189, 262 
189, 262 


180,252 
53 666 
83 ,680 
51,056 


rl 
85,366 | 
88, 385 
60 336 


be regarded as included in 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
E 


, 773,828 6,410,632 


* __WHAT THEY EARN 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


SM) Estimates (thou. dol.) 
~ ee | ee | 
176 [2,514,460 |3,456, 365 |4, 262,281 


stimates (thou. dol.) 
1966 =| 1060 


6 656,060 


284,974 | 347,060 


194,334 


161 663 
77,304 
43,826 
24,906 
47,273 
40,999 
36,976 
21,458 


207 , 162 
108 , 298 
67,800 
30,626 
56,574 
49 ,068 
42,200 
22 ,825 


243,998 
136,485 


62,018 
73,473 


73,473 
56 ,038 


85,636 
85 636 
66 , 402 


130,278 
130,278 


185,014 
185,014 


901,198 
73,009 
130,132 

7 , 152 


130,278 
77,975 
37,455 
14,848 


185 014 


112,676 
112,676 
81,555 


133,902 
133,902 


77,362 
77,362 
63,804 


the Norfolk-Portsmouth area. 


Sales Management's 


1957 COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP OF THE U. S. 


Shows 
at a glance 
comparative 

Retail Sales Strength 
of every county 
vom Cae 


in 6 colors 


All Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 


County names .. . for all U. S. Counties . . 


. most legible of all 
the many outline maps we have seen. 


Differences in retail sales volume indicated by County shad- 
ings... 
Red—for counties with $100 million or more. 
Green—for counties with $50 million to $100 million. 
Yellow—for counties with $25 million to $50 million. 
Blue—for counties with $10 million to $25 million. 


1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more. 


. City populations indicated—(as of January 1, 1957). 


Special blown-up projections of all congested small-county areas, 
with county lines and names clearly indicated. 


Special markings indicate counties whose family sales exceed 
U. S. family average. 


PRICE: $3.50 a single copy; $3.00 each for two or more copies 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


“GOLDEN CORNER’ 


... the Vast BILLION DOLLAR 
Market on the Great Port of 
Hampton Roads 


Virginia’s largest and richest market area . . . heart of the 
largest naval installation on the Eastern coast .. . and 
Virginia's link to the ports of the world through the vast 
shipping industry . . . A population of more than 
1,345,200 spent over $1,702,904,000 on retail sales 
alone last year. This is part of what you buy when you 
buy WAVY-TV . . . spreading out from the Golden 
Corner to a 42-county area and a market well 


over 2 billion dollars. 


Carl J. Burkland, 
Ex. Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY H.R 


> t 
Hunter C. Phelan, Pres. e] CHANNEL x< 
ZB 
eee 


801 MIDDLE ST., PORTSMOUTH, VA. Tel. EX 3-7331 316,000 Watts 
709 BOUSH ST., NORFOLK, VA. Tel. MA 7-2345 1,050 Ft. Tower 


NOVEMBER 10, 1957 


WUE OF A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


So os 


this is WAVY-TV 


tore Oe WHE be 
ate the oe 


are 


OLLION DOLLAR TIOEWATIR MARKIT 


thie i WAVY-TV 


frist Gupfolk 
i THE BRLION DOLLAR SHDEWATER MARETT 


namerlOn 8On0s 


5, | me WAVY-TV 
Og Petpet pene 


= WAVY-TV 10 


* 
—_ = 
Pp “> 
a] 
Ghia ls Hampton, > 
i Tt BRON DOLLAR TIDEWARIR MaAaisT 


Roanoke 


AA HM SH SH | SE 
PAA OY OM OH OE 


newspapers 
now offer 
spot color 


Available Now: 
Our new filmed 
market presentation 
The Beckoning Land 
Write for FREE 

olor brochure 


giving full detarl: 


covered exclusively by the ROA a 0 K E 


Times z World-News 


For full information write Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., National Representatives 


16 counties... 
500,000 - plus 


HEY SPEND 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT 


¥ TYPE. 
VIRGINIA oo 


SALES INDEXES 
POPULATION (thou ) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL{RETAIL SALES 1986 vs. 1950 
AREA — 


| ) Index 7 a —EE “Tedew 
COUNTY U.8 EDD estivvares! 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) JM Estimates (thou. dol.) loon’ Frn.- 


CITY Census | | we. q mdse.) hsid- 
1960 | 1966,| 1960 | 1960 1960 1960 1956 appl. 


| Nortolk-Portsmouth 446.2| 640.4| 696.0) 133 | 921,005 |1, 150,025 397,252 | 860,312 139 
Norfolk 403.9 | 474.3 495.5 123 , 819,203 976,033 372,058 512,307 


N or folk-l’ortamouth 


South Norfolk 904.0) 488.7 814,468 daiten $60,814 | 488,477 
Norfolk 56} 304.2 f 602,136 263,430 | 362,608 
Portamouth 2.7 ( 174,124 75,916 | 106,278 
Princess Anne 2 | 2 2, 101 ,802 26,194 48,005 


Potersburg-Hopewell | : , 66,672 102,013 
Dinwiddie y ’ ° 49,142 66 465 


61,978 89,671 
_ 5 45,309 59,550 

Prince George 7.2 > ° 17,630 36 448 
Hopewe 0.2 13 | 27 12,932 21,821 


Richmond y | 37 , 368,275 | 446,262 | 606,784 
Chesterfield ' y 9,963 12,188 14,033 
Henrico , 368,312 | 434 074 | 492,761 

hu ’ 6 343,752 | 410,215 | 


Hoanoke | , ’ 138,378 e 193,071 
Roanoke | | " . ° 138,378 ° 193,071 
Roanoke 91.9 | 9 | 3 ; 123,142 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 2,006.5 | ° : 556, . , 340,138 


Charleston 22 7 2 ’ 9 271,964 
Fayette 2 | ’ ’ 62,398 
Kanawha 2 | 2) 24, . . 219,656 ’ 315,071 120 


Charlesto 


South Charles ) 97 9 166 , 8% 209,779 168,808 212,308 | 118 | 187 
| 


harlestor 73.51 76.3 18,826 | 164,953 | | : 150,778 | 185,022 | 7 115 | 133 


poses Newport News may be regarded as included in theNorfolk-Portsmouth area © SM, 1957. 
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Our Cities Are Growing Together 


The November 1 opening of a new $58,500,000 bridge-tunnel between Norfolk and 
Hampton, and a merger of the cities of Newport News and Warwick, are current events 
of significance to marketing men. 


The new Newport News created by the merger will be 
Virginia’s largest city in area, third in population. 


The new bridge-tunnel completes a five-city circuit: Norfolk 
Portsmouth Warwick Newport News Hampton. 


Etherwise, the cities of Tidewater Virginia always have been 
a single urban area—delivered by one dominant station, 
WTAR-TV. Now the oneness comes down to earth. Our 
cities are growing together. 


Even more significant than the merger and the new underwater 
link themselves is the area growth that brought them about. 
Keep your eyes on the Hampton Roads area, one of the 
fastest growing markets in the nation! 


Foremost Communications Medium in Virginia's Greatest Market 


WU gE FANS 


CHANNEL 38, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


(Based on Sat Ving Contour Map by Jansky & Bailey) Business Office and Studio—720 Boush St reet, Norfolk, Va. 
5 of Virginia’s Busiest Cities are lelephone: MAdison 5-6711 
within WEAR TV's Grade-A Signal. REPRESENTATIVE: Edward Petry & Company, Inc. 
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AREAS 


W. VIRGINIA 
AREA 
COUNTY 
ciTyY 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou.) 


JM Estimates ‘thou. dol.) 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


WHAT THEY EARN 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEX 
1956 ve 1950 


Frn.- 


Estimates (thou. dol.) 
“8 T- soentaich iaeiiaieasl 


74,670 
74,670 
55,129 , soonnze ane 89 


* hsld- 
1960 1960 appl. 


133 874 
133,874 


Clark sburg 
Harrteon 
(Aart kere 


106, 181 
106, 181 
61,833 


Huntington Ashland 
Boyd 
Ashland 
Lawrence 
Cabell 
Huntington 
Wayne 


276 206 
66,261 
39 ,028 
47,230 
141 665 
121,457 
31,060 


433,241 
93,633 


191,107 
42,388 
37 ,838 
30,893 
109, 108 
104,414 

8,717 


129 
129 
127 
6 
133 
134 
133 


80,203 
212,167 


=a rvnoeonen e@ 


40 694 47 ,338 


Wheeling- Steubenville 
Belmom (Oho 
Jetter son (Ohio) 

Sens ben ville 
Brooke 
bHanreock 
Mar shall 
Oto 

Wheeling 


463 674 
93,228 
128 663 
57,258 


683.204 
122,702 
172,370 
76 ,020 
41,614 
60,793 
43,636 
142,009 
124,518 


678,017 
146,614 
206,216 


123 
4 
133 ,827 135 
04,778 oe 120 
18,006 99 
28,301 32,141 149 
21,938 24,898 143 
117,808 | 123,810 116 
112,268 


46 066 
67,728 
46,491 
167 ,802 


ws aee = ~w 


01,060 | 


FAR WEST 


192 
193 
198 
198 


———_ 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO .... 


NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 


MONTANA 
WYOMING 


AREAS 
ARIZONA 


HOW MARY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1950 


POPULATION (thou 


GED stivnatos 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


Estimates (thou. dol.) 


1960 1960 


AREA 
COUNTY 
ciTy 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
index 


1960 CSM) Estimates (thou. dol.) 


vs. ss ‘ | 1 Auto 
1950 1966 1960 


217,436 


index 
1960 


vs 
1960 


U.$ 
Census 
1950 | 


1960 1966 


ARIZONA 6 |1,006 912,808 1,568,961 


| 
| | 
1,606,824 |2,134,957 | 
| 
796,681 |1,082,611 
796,681 |1,082,611 


12,191 


Phoenix 


397 
397 


OOM 


762,663 
762,563 


172 
172 
172 


Maricopa 


Phoenix 


583,344 
370, 496 


Tucson 


| 


740 
740 


I «or 2.5 71.978 


363,184 
363,184 
172,874 


497,071 
497,071 


323,672 | 
323,672 


144 
144 
152 | 157 


Pima 


216,526 122 | 
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Write tor your (le 
coverage toler 


4 


4 ~ 
je \ 


“Qs STOW --- 
QS 


oft the Arizona market 
2 [Phoenix REPUBLIC) and Gazette |” 


AREAS HOW MANY PEOPLE WHAT THEY EARN WHAT THEY SPEND 
CALIFORNIA . 


STORE TYPE 


AREA POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES abe wae 


COUNTY | | 7 index Index | | 
U.S. | JM Estimates, Estimates (thou. dol 1960 @ Estimates (thou. dol 1960 Gen’! | Frn.- | | 


CITY Census) , vs. 7 vs. vs Food | mdse. held- | Auto | Drug 
1950 | 1956 | 1960 | 1950 | «=—(1956 1960 «=| «+1960 1960 1966 1960 1950 appl | 


CALIFORNIA 10, 586.0)13,808,1)15,492.9 17 697 656 28,085 .427)36,156,870| 204 |12,496,432 18,722,937 23, 163, 366 | 190 | 160 
Bakersfield 228.3 | 268.9 | 290.5 | 340,382 | 488,030 | 606,450) 178 | 246,427) 343,932 | 408,561 138 | 166 | wi | 47 
Kern 228.3 | 268.9 | 290.5 | 340,382 | 488,930 | 606,450 | 178 | 246,427 | 343,932 | 408.551 | 138 | 106 | wy | 477 
Bakersfield 34.8 | 46.6 70,321 | 114,801 | 130,087 | 196,116 | 178 172 | 
| | | 
Fresno 276.6 | 325.6 | 361.7 378,912 | 643,927 | 674,846 | 178 | 313,817 | 438,668 | 513,601 151 | 148 
Fresno 276.6 | 325.6 | 361.7 378,912 | 643,927 | 674,846 | 178 | 313,817 | 438,668 | 613,801 | 161 | 148 
Freeno 91.7 | 120.5 | 155,595 | 249,307 | 206,241 | 205,056 | | 172 144 


MONTHLY HIGH-SPOT CITIES SALES FORECAST 


of next month’s retail sales volume in more than 200 U. S. and Canadian cities. In every first issue of the month 
SALES MANAGEMENT forecasts what the month’s retail sales will be in leading U. S. Cities. We give the sales 
volume, the percentage of change from the same month last year and its relation to the national change for the 
same period. The Survey of Buying Power gives you sales for the latest complete year. In between the current 


Survey and its successor, “High-Spot Cities” alerts you to changes in the making . . . each month 
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AREAS 


CALIFORNIA 
AREA 


COUNTY 
ciTy 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thow.) 


JM Estimates 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


@ Estimates (thou. dol.) 


WHAT THEY EARN 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


@ Estimates (thou. dol.) 


Index 
1960 


STORE TYPE — 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1960 


1960 | 1966 | 1960 ~ 1660 | 1066 1960 1980 


2 |6,622.4 12,346,966 |16,025,001| 211 16, 8,486,176 (10,823,318 | 198 
6,062.8 11,530,023 wr 204 > 7,943,003 (10,006,527 | 194 
| 


Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 2.287 4,579,274 \5,067 606 2 
lang Kear wi 53, 5% 677 ,207 
Pasadena , in : 203 ,442 | 
(ilendale 05.7 17.4 , Sat 301,742 
unta Monica 7 5 7 4 650 | 
teverly Hills f | ,778 | 
Burbank 78.6 5 | 14,528 | 195,003 | 
Inglewood 
Alhambra 
Huntingtor 
Compton 
Pomona 
south Gate 
Whittier 


ap Fernand 
Monrovia 
(Culver ( ity 
Arcadia 
Kl Monte 
om (sabriel 
Hedondo Kee 
Lynwood 
(jardena 
lorrance 
Hawthorne 
Orange 

ante Ana 
Anaheit 


, 186 832 


Modesto 
Stanistaus 
Modest 


Sacramento 


144,979 | 
|1,144,979 


Sacramento 


San Bernardino- Riverside 
Ontario 
Riverside 


462,596 


638 372 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 924,224 | 
an Hernard 3 | oO 244 ,339 | 


Ontario 2.9) 42.2 31,174 | 119 ‘ 26 | 141 


San Diego 1, 312 
San Diego 2 , |1,748,312 


an Dieg 


116,611 | 1,303,741 148 | «171 
116,611 1,303,741 148 | 171 
564,389 |1,008,278 | : y { 134 | 134 | 158 
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For PROFITABLE Selection of MARKETS 


\ market is only as good as your chances of selling it. In addition to the basic market data published in this 
issue, you need to know something about the coverage provided by local media and their command on 


the interest of readers, listeners and viewers. That’s why a study of the advertisements in this issue should be 


a must 


lhey not only enable you to weigh your chances of selling the market, but they frequently bring to light 
significant and helpful comparisons that might otherwise remain hidden in the basic Survey data. And they 


ilso spotlight local developments that emphasize the market’s continuing growth. 


For a realistic appraisal and profitable selections . be sure to study both the Survey data and the 


idvertisements 
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CA P j TAL GAI | Sy y Advertising investments pay off handsomely in dollar-rich 


Southern California, still growing bigger and richer. Greater Los Angeles now has more than 8 million 
people, whose effective buying income is a record-breaking $6,352 per family. Retail sales, too, are at 
an all-time high of $11,177,913,000 with food and drug sales also at peak levels. 

Key to this growth market is KNXT, covering close to 60% of all California’s people and wealth. The 
year-in, year-out favorite, KNXT now commands audiences one-third larger than the second station, 
and 74% larger than the third station in the nation’s number two television market. 


For maximum dollars-and-cents returns, sell your product to prosperous Southern California on. . . 


Represented by CBS Television Spot Sales K " > 4 T CBS Owned, Los Angeles, Channel! 2 


Sources: Latest sane, latest Nielsen a 


ry 
a 


— 
ripust 


iw @abiand at 


Hit 

— 
208,852 DAILY 
235,354 SUNDAY 


Circulation, ABC Publisher's Statement 


March 31, 1957 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


CALIFORNIA 


AREA POPULATION (thou.) 


index 
$s. LD cssivnatos 1960 
Vv 


1966 | 1960 1960 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


Estimates (thou. dol.) 


6,193,222 |7,718,870 
1,917,285 |2,373,667 
920,951 


COUNTY 


ciTy 


San Francisco-Oakland 


2,240.8 |2,671.6 |2,900.9| 129 
Alameda 3 | 034.5 126 


Oek land 


HKerkele 
Alameda 
lilayward 
an Leand 
Contra Costa 877,533 
Hichmond 
Marin 363 667 
an Halwe 
San Francisco 2,439,260 
an Francisco 
San Mateo 
sn Mateo 
Hurlingame 


Kedwood City 


2,069,585 
969 554 
185 , 285 
67 ,680 
103 ,243 
268 322 
103 ,535 


1,336,692 


ene @2nmoenuvuecow + = 


99,104 
48, 585 
48,204 
168,228 
Valle 26 51,345 


Solano 


San Jose 


465 , 282 
465 , 282 
161.860 
55 586 


966 962 
956 962 
266,139 
126,440 


Santa Clara 


Santa Barbara 162,115 
162,116 


77,01 


224,283 
224,283 
110,341 


274,147 
274,147 


Santa Barbara 


anita Harbara 


Stockton 
San Joaquin 
Stockton 


294,112 
204,112 
119,837 


412,927 
412,927 
169,211 


507 ,689 
507,689 
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One paper does the job in 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND 


Northern California's Largest Population Center 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


@ Estimates (thou, dol.) 


mi} 


526,787 
191 ,487 
, 301 025 


628,106 


\HOME with the Tribune 


SALES 


STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
1956 vs. 1 


MANAGEMENT 


Talk about growth! 


San Jose 


West Coast Leader 


M 


EB! Growth 
@UP 186% 


First on Coast; Fifth in Nation 


Population Growth 
@ UP 104% 


First on Coast; Seventh in Nation 


Retail Sales Growth 
@UP 148% 


First on Coast; Eighth in Nation 


San Jose 


Up and Coming BILLICN DOLLAR Market! 


Food Ad Linage Retail Ad Linage 
First Six Months 1957 First Six Montt 1957 
First on Coast 2,717,059 Third on Coast 12,221,671 


Mercury and News 


: ° ° MEMBER OF THE ME:RO SUNDAY COMICS NETWORK 
Combined Circulation 112,000 REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RIDDER-JOHNS INC 
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AREAS 


> HOW MANY PEOPLE 


POPULATION (thou 
AREA 
COUNTY U.s JM Estimates 
( Census 
“ITY 1960 | 1966 | 1960 
COLORADO 1,326.4 1,616.9 1,730.7 
Colorado Springs 74.6 113.3 130.2 
E\ Paso 74.6 113.3 130.2 
(olorad pring 15.5 f 
Denver 663.8 756.4 836.7 
Adame 40.2 73.6 88.5 
Arapahoe 62.1 61.7 04.7 
Englewood 16.9 27.5 
Denver 416.8 610.2 546.9 
Denver 415.4% 10.2 
Jefferson 56.7 91.0 106.6 
Pueblo 90.2 107.4 113.9 
Pueblo 90.2 107.4 113.9 
Pueblo t 05.1 
'DAHO 668.6 626.3 | 664.3 
Boise 124.2 140.3 150.3 
Ada 70.6 60.9 87.2 
He i4 2.6 
Canyon 63.6 59.4 63.1 
MONTANA 601.1 641.7 668.0 
Billings 55.9 70.7 78.0 
Yellowstone 55.9 70.7 78.0 
Billing 1.8 (2.1 
Butte-Anaconda 65.0 75.9 61.3 
Deer Lodge 16.6 19.4 20.8 
Anaconda ! 1.5 
Silver Bow 48.4 56.5 60.5 
Hutte-Ar 1 
Hutt 4) 
Great Fall 53.0 64.0 69.4 
Cascade 53.0 64.0 69.4 
( ut ba 1.2 "0 
NEVADA 160.2 260.7 300.3 
Las Vega 48.3 118.2 147.7 
Clark 48.3 118.2 147.7 
if ) ‘ 
Reno 60.2 72.2 80.2 
Washoe 50.2 72.2 80.2 
Nene 4 1.4 
NEW MEXICO 681.4 837.0 913.9 
Albuquerque 146.7 218.8 254.9 
Bernalillo 1456.7 218.8 254.9 
Albuquery 06.5 74 


index 

1960 
vs. 

1950 
131 
176 


176 


146 
220 
182 
132 
191 


126 
126 


WW 


121 
124 


118 


13 
140 
140 
125 
125 


125 


131 
131 


160 


134 


175 
175 


WHAT THEY EARN 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
@D ‘too | & 
Estimates (thou. dol. 1960 JIM Estimates (thou. dol. 
vs. 
1960 1956 1960 1960 1960 1956 1960 
1,679,575 2,620,468 3,167,630 189 {1,409,206 1,963,348 |2,410,787 
' 
96 962 179,797 241,836 | 249 00 668 172,443 241,736 
96 962 179,797 241 636 249 90 668 172,443 | 241,736 
61,345 104,713 78,119 156, 239 
644,086 1,368,157 1,748,510 207 686.546 1,042,393 1,326,375 
47,903 106,798 150,603 314 24,140 57,798 80 606 
62,809 120 064 162,930 259 49,673 98,227 147 576 
21,912 43,465 28, 258 55,084 
664,946 904,968 1,248,179 168 570,732 794 6987 962,867 
664,945 004, 058 570,782 794,597 
68 428 136 ,337 186,898 273 42,101 91,771 136,127 
99,420 144 385 179, 167 180 63.062 114,426 133, 768 
99,420 144,385 179, 167 180 83,062 114,426 133, 769 
70,942 | 129,167 75,149 | 110,947 
697 .420 650, 761 974,963 | 140 615, 756 738 280 790, 167 
| 
163,281 200 , 182 232,583 | 162 138 755 172,166 190,129 
95,922 126 829 148,147 154 85, 303 111,943 129,696 
59,913 45 , 608 72,659 07 , 820 
57,359 73,363 84 436 147 53 462 60,213 60.434 
878,080 1,092,319 1,246,791 142 661,544 820 , 826 969,244 
69,224 128,247 154 453 173 77,363 103 , 857 129,695 
89,224 126 247 154 453 173 77,363 103 , 857 129,665 
57.444 86417 65 005 80 607 
98 331 130,476 152,572 155 70,120 87.424 98 686 
23,122 30,717 36,942 155 12,788 16,570 19,918 
18,464 26,922 12,453 15,960 
75,208 99,759 116,630 155 57,332 70 854 78, 768 
ro 93,104 65 522 83,708 
54,471 66 , 182 53,089 67,734 
94,622 129 ,828 163,712 162 71, 605 92,481 112,040 
94,622 129,828 153,712 162 71,605 92,481 112,040 
2,433 105,644 66,193 84,602 
289 480 547 ,582 762,427 260 240 635 412,222 I 546 , 261 
87,794 247 ,089 367 ,345 418 77,735 166 467 246 036 
87,794 247 ,089 367,345 418 77,735 166 467 246 036 
{8,22 130,068 63 , 606 137,215 
103,668 171,226 226,379 219 89,327 136 ,083 164,778 
103 , 558 171,226 226,379 219 89,327 136 ,083 164,778 
72,755 119,444 80, 80) 124,422 
782,032 |1,170,372 |1,468,952 | 188 557,130 | 922,746 eer | 
211,305 372,796 | 492,814 233 151, 161 290,276 364 455 | 
211,306 372,795 | 492,814 233 151, 161 290,276 354 455 
146,071 108 , 708 144,646 285, 100 


41 


WHAT THEY SPEND 


‘STORE TYPE | 
SALES INDEXES 
1966 vs. 1960 
Gen’! | Frn.- | 
mdse. hsid- Auto Drug 
appl. } 
138 135 | 126 | 160 
184 | 182 | 176 | 176 
184 | 162 «1176 | «+176 
217 | 162 | 177 | 180 
142 «160 «140 |«176 
244 | 190 | 219 | 336 
285 | 239 | 171 | 189 
203 | 227 | 181 | 130 
136 139° «129 | «+164 
136 | 139 | 120 | 164 
242 | 127 | 185 | 230 
108 | 128 | 121 | 163 
108 | 128 121 | 163 
111 | 128 | 142 | 170 
128 | 109 | 105 | 144 
130 | 192 | 194 | 191 
134 | 113 | 127 | 182 
129 | 118 | 130 | 150 
122 | 110 | 98 | 122 
124 | 120 | 109 | 143 
160 | 141 | 126 | 181 
160 | 141 | 126 | 181 
161 | 148 | 128 | 151 
142 | 118 | 97 | 144 
120 | 129 114 | «187 
134 | 129 | 114 | 187 
147 | 116) 93 | 136 
146 | 118 97 148 
148 | 116 | 93 | 140 
134 | 131 | 110 | 178 
134'| 131 | 110 | 178 
139 | 131 | 112 | 198 
175 | 160 | 140 | 192 
216 | 210 | 167 | 261 
216 | 210 | 167 | 261 
227 20% 163 262 
169 | 137 | 129 | 182 
169 | 137 | 129 | 182 
182 132 133 182 
4 
246 | 152 | 186 | 200 
246 | 152 | 188 | 200 
247 146 1sYy 200 
© SM, 1957. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Value Analysis—Cost Engineering—Design Engineering 


(See pages 44-57) 


ON THE MOVE 
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AREAS + HOW MANY PEOPLE +» | WHAT THEY EARN + WHAT THEY SPEND 


ahs STORE TYPE 
SALES INDEXES 
POPULATION (thou NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES —~ vs. 1950 
AREA - 
index index Cc Index | } 
COUNTY U.S. LD cssivnares 1960 @ Estimates (thou. dol. 1960 Estimates (thou. dol.) 1960 Gen't Frn.- | 
Census vs. vs. vs. | Food | mdse | hsid- | Auto | Drug 
city 1950 1956 | «1960 =: 1980 | 1980 1956 1960 «1980 | (1950 1956 | 1960 "| 1980 appl. 
OREGON 1,521.3 1,756.0 |1,914.6 126 }2,173,768 |2,831,923 3,316,387 153° 11,713,586 (2,120,233 |2,381,715 | 137 130 | 125 | 108 | 104 | 44 
: } | | | 
Eugene 125.8 157.4 177.1 41 183,752 258.041 312,641 170 137 664 182,523 216,158 187 145 | 126 | 118 116 | 149 
Lane 125.8 157.4 77.1 141 183,752 258 041 312,641 170 137 654 162,523 | 216,158 | 167 146 | 126 | 118 | «116 } 149 
Eugene-S pringfield 16.7 58 6 84,638 119,620 16 080 127,823 168 125 | 118 106 169 
Eugene 5.9 45.1 69,131 07 859 85,735 108 631 156 | 119 | 112 | 100] 141 
! | | 
Portiand 704.8 811.9 685.6 126 }1,071,508 1,400,043 1,641,829 153 821,757 1,013,646 |1,101,615 | 134 132 | 125 | Wt | 102 | 144 
Clackamas 86.7 99.8 108.8 125 110,174 142,871 167 098 162 55,225 70,080 80,578 | 146 128 | 141 101 120 | 147 ¢ 
Multnomah 471.5 542.0 590.3 125 764 433 900,186 1,156,668 151 657 ,329 791,231 830,736 | 128 112 | 124 | 106 96 | 137 
Portland 373.6 408.1 669 , 365 823,775 607 900 735,607 | 136 | 123 | 104 05 | 135 
Washington 61.3 79.3 90.3 147 83,882 | 122,314 149,338 | 178 46,507 67,989 86,463 | 186 160 | 136 | 162 | 136 | 171 
Clark 85.3 90.8 96.2 113 113,109 144,672 168,725 149 62,696 84,346 04,838 151 133 | 141 | 145 | 108 | 179 
Vancouver 41.7 43.5 | 59, 460 74,500 42,484 55,967 130 | 137 140 | 100 | 175 
Salem 127.7 130.3 138.5 108 157,816 181,398 206,636 131 122,184 147,308 161,157 | 132 118 | 124) 107 o4 | (175 
Marion 101.4 107.8 113.5 112 126, 165 149,924 169,326 135 106 426 128,345 | 140,560 | 132 117 | 126 | 101 92 | 165 
Salem. 43.1 15.9 66 205 79,445 78,310 95,004 | 121 | 128 | 100 | On | 178 
_ Polk 26.3 22.5 26.0 95 32,651 31,474 37,611 115 15,758 | 18,964 20,507 | 131 124 | 112 | 144) 190! 222 
UTAH 688.8 822.3 880.6 128 622,546 1,206,311 |1,498,326 | 182 631,417 869,214 |1,003,607 159 142, 145 | 113 | 126 | 166 
— | | | | i 
Ogden 83.3 103.2 112.0 134 105 810 189 943 201 098 | 190 61,759 109,211 123,810 | 161 149 | 138 120 | 116 | 168 
Weber 83.3 103.2 112.0 134 105,810 159,943 | 201,009 190 61,759 108,211 123,810 | 161 149 | 138 | 120 | 116 | 160 
Ogden 57.1 67.0 78,613 112,582 | | 74,287 97,975 151} 140 | 120 | 11 | 161 
Provo 81.9 101.6 110.4 135 82,151 124,356 166,634 | 191 62,505 81,481 90,311 144 138 | 180 | 196 | 196 | 172 
Utah 81.9 101.6 110.4 135 82,151 124,366 156,634 191 62,505 81,481 90,311 144 139 | 180 | 116 | 116 | 172 
Provo 28.9 15.8 43,228 50,234 32,426 42,639 143 | 176 | 131 | 113 | 169 
Salt Lake City 274.9 329.8 353.7 128 386 , 581 565,990 | 703,000 | 182 299 927 442,765 537 ,667 178 148 («150 mW 143 |; 175 
Salt Lake 274.9 329.8 353.7 129 386 , 581 565,990 703,000 | 182 299,927 442,765 637 , 667 178 48 («180 | 11 143 | 176 
Salt Lake City 182.1 | 208.6 281,748 193, 831 245,948 465,977 | 153 | 148 | 108 | 146 | 178 
WASHINGTON 2,379.0 |2,668.8 |2,874.7 121 13,720,934 |4,996,763 5,946,827 160 }2,440,126 (3,142,468 (3,678,000 | 151 120 | 144 | 120 | 104 | 151 
| | | 
- _ } , 
Bellingham 66.7 72.2 77.0 115 84,948 110,454 129,708 183 69,498 55,418 61,566 | 88 61 a4 | «(68 64 | 84 
Whatcom 66.7 72.2 77.0 115 84,948 110,454 129,709 153 69,498 66,418 61,566 88 81 4 68 64 94 
Bellingham 4.1 16.2 50,440 64,342 48,375 0,437 a6 105 66 57 | 06 
| | 
Bremerton 75.7 88.9 98.1 130 106,177 149,777 181,994 71 66 240 86 389 101,176 | 153 124 | 141 | 130 | v7 | 161 
Kitsap 75.7 88.9 98.1 130 106,177 149,777 181,904 71 66,240 86,369 | 101,176 153 124 | 141 130 | 117 161 
Bremerton 27.7 $2.9 43,486 62,033 43,442 54,081 108 | 145 120 108 | 161 
} | 1 
Everett 111.6 137.6 154.7 139 150,584 223,021 276 ,097 183 104 078 138,849 163 ,647 157 138 | 127 | 144 | 116 | 138 
Snohomish 111.6 137.6 154.7 139 150 , 584 223,021 276,087 183 104,078 138,649 163 ,647 157 138 | 127 | 144 | 115 | 138 
Everett ‘ 4.5 52,360 64,208 60,403 73,307 125 122 116 104 | 127 
} | 
Pasco-Kennewick-Richiand 65.0 90.3 105.7 163 110,903 185,176 238 653 215 76,106 95,207 } 124,489 164 131 160 96 | 108 | 1390 
Benton 51.4 67.8 78.0 182 87 ,638 138,734 175,706 201 61,823 | 63,701 | 81,484 | 167 136 | 133 | «123 96 | 143 
Paaco-K ennewick 
Richland so. 1 61.0 74,603 120,664 57, 064 74,876 140 | 170 0 | 108 | 10 
Richland 2 0.5 | 40,611 6% ,260 | 15,662 19, 846 128 | 166 i 156 
Kennewick 10.1 14.4 | 15,621 26,75 19,829 26,271 173 124 15) #4] 117 
Franklin 13.6 22.5 27.7 204 23,365 46,442 | 62,947 269 24,283 31,606 43,005 177 116 220 50 | 121 | 128 
Pasco 10.2 16.1 18,271 34,641 | 22 463 29,259 | 120 | 217 56 | 121 | 128 
© SM, 1957. 
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MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


Portland 


OREGON 


Metropolitan Concept doesn’t apply to this Fully Integrated Sales Area 


$1,922,915,000 
$1 287,109,000 


Effective Income 
Retail Sales 


Total Spokane Market 


The self-contained 


Inland Empire 


Families: 346,300 (Population: 1,108,200) 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 


Chronicle reach 5 out of 10 families 


Retail Trading Zone 
One of the largest areas 


in the nation 


Eftective Income $1,186,915 ,000 
Retail Sales $ 760,054,000 


Families: 201,800 (Population: 645,100) 


The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach 8 out of 10 families 


Metropolitan Spokane = Retail Sales 


Hub and trading center 
of the Inland Empire 


Totals ore cumulative, Populetion, households, income, sales: Sales M 


$519,983 ,000 
$338,221 ,000 
Families: 87,500 (Population: 267,800) 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach 10 out of 10 families 


Effective Income 


, 1957, C 


ASC Audit Report, March 31, 1956 


*24 complete countes shown Latest date, with exception of circulation, uneveilable for perts of counties defined by ABC 
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Alawover oer tronsure tt 
The Spokane Market is: 
4 times as big 


as it looks! 


it’s One Big Exception to metropolitan area concept 


Take a market as big, as isolated—as distinctly different—as the 
Spokane Market, and you can see why metropolitan area rankings 
don’t always apply when selecting markets. Isolated by great distances 
and giant mountain ranges, this vast integrated market is one big uni- 
fied sales entity—4 times as big as its metropolitan area in population 

. income .. . and retail sales. And you sell it completely with an A” 
schedule in Spokane’s two big daily newspapers— The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW ff meter 
omg the Inland Empire °"" 
Ss - aera 
POKANE DAILY CHRONICLE (uu 
1 out of every 
Advertising Representatives. Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comus and This Week magazine 2 families 
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AREAS + — HOW MANY PEOPLE + WHAT THEY EARN + — WHAT THEY SPEND 


7 "_§TORE TYPE 
; SALES Xx 
WASH. POPULATION (thou.) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME TOTAL RETAIL SALES 1986 Lg 
AREA . ml Mn 
, Index index , Index | 
COUNTY v8. |LD estimates! ‘i900 ELD estimates (tnov. dol.) | 1900 Estimates (thou. dol.) | 1960 |Gen’! | Fen.-| 
CITY Census vs. vs. vs. | Food mdse.) hsid-| Auto | Drug 
1960 1966 1960 1960 1960 1966 1960 1960 1960 1966 1960 1960 | | apol. | 
—j|—_|—_|__|—— 
Seattle 733.0 | 782.1 | 828.4! 113 |1,333,176 |1,709,129 |1,902,670 | 149 | 837,323 |1,129,831 |1,362,179 | 161 | 134 | 152 119 | 111 | 180 
King 733.0 | 762.1 | 826.4 13 [1,333,176 1,700,128 1,982,870 149 637,323 1,128,831 1,362,179 | 161 134 | 152 | 119 | 111 | 150 
Seattle 167.6 | 668.6 931,817 |1,361,219 683,432 | 918,645 138 | 152) 113 | 103 | 147 
‘ ' 
| 
Spokane 221.6 267.6) 208.7 136 366,221 619,083 638,662 178 262,222 | 338,221 418,067 | 166 146 | 147 | 133 | 102 | 146 
Spokane 221.6 267.6) 206.7 136 366 221 519,083 | 638,662 178 252,222 | 338,221 | 418,067| 166 | 145 147 | 133 | 102 146 
Spokane 161.7 | 187.8 277,139 | 386,771 222,430 | 204,754 | 145 | 146 | 132 | 97 | 144 
Tacoma 275.9 | 308.3 333.3, 121 | 418,660 | 661,934 668,974 160 | 240,056 321,293 376,636 157 | 134 | 164 | 128 | 100 | 160 
Pierce 276.9 | 308.3 | 333.3| 121 | 418,669 | 561,034 | 666,974 160 | 240,056 | 321,293 | 376,636 | 157 | 134 | 164 | 128 | 100 | 160 
Tacos 143.7 | 159.1 223,084 | 296,725 187,562 | 249,381 143 | 162 | 124) 91 141 
| | | | 
Yakima 136.7 | 153.1 166.1 122 160,964 218,120 | 260,509 162 142,348 | 164,300 | 180,170, 127 | 115 | 136) 111 68 134 
Yakima 136.7 | 163.1 | 166.1 | 122 | 160,964 | 218,120 | 260,609 | 162 | 142,348 | 164,300 | 180,170| 127 | 116 | 136 | 111 | 88 | 134 
Yakima 14.5 44.6 59 005 82,254 85 , 399 99 547 128 | 137 | 103 83 | 127 
WYOMING 290.6 | 319.7| 330.6| 117 | 449,179 | 640,102 | 603,863 | 134 | 336,322 | 399,136 | 463,604 | 136 | 125 | 122 | 100 | 104 | 138 
' ' - - — ee 
Cheyenne 47.7| 60.8| 66.8| 140 81,330 | 100,637 | 127,848 | 167 52,207 | 66,004 | 83,621 160 | 139 | 128 143«104 150 
Laramie 47.7\ 69.6) 66.8) 140 81,330 | 109,537 | 127,848 157 52,207 | 66,004) 83,621 | 160 | 139 | 128 | 143 | 104 | 168 
Cheyenne 31.9 19.5 54,004 71,958 48,136 | 62,624 139 | 124 | 136 | 107 | 161 
© SM, 1957. 


Sales Management's 


1957 COUNTY OUTLINE RETAIL SALES MAP OF THE U. S. 


1. All Metropolitan County Areas clearly defined. 


2. County names . . . for all U. S. Counties . . . most legible of afl 
the many outline maps we have seen. 
Shows 


3. Differences in retail sales volume indicated by County shad- 
at a glance ings... 

Red—for counties with $100 million or more. 

Green—for counties with $50 million to $100 million. 
Yellow—for counties with $25 million to $50 million. 
Blue—for counties with $10 million to $25 million. 


comparative 
Retail Sales Strength 
of every county 1. 1750 cities with retail sales of $20 million or more. 


5. City populations indicated—(as of January 1, 1957). 
27” x 4” dete atte 


6. Special blown-up projections of all congested small-county areas, 
— s. with county lines and names clearly indicated. 


Special markings indicate counties whose family sales exceed 
U. S. family average. 


PRICE: $3.50 a single copy; $3.00 each for two or more copies 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


202 Index to Far West, Page 192 SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE SEATTLE TIMES reaches 7 out of 9 newspaper- 
reading homes in Seattle—including 375,680 people not 
reached by any other Seattle newspaper. Ps 


to house the exclusive readers of 
THE SEATTLE TIMES 


(who read no other Seattie newspaper) 


Great city, Madison, Wisconsin. Beautiful and prosperous. But it would take more than 
three complete Madisons to house the exclusive readers of The Seattle Times — the 375,680 
people drawn from 117,400 homes — who read no other Seattle newspaper! This is the 
bonus — and exclusive buying group — you reach when you advertise in The Seattle Times. 


No advertiser can honestly afford to omit this important audience. 


ee died 


REPRESENTED BY O'MARA A&A ORMSBEE, INC 
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Diamond Jewelry by 
J B Hudson lo 
Minneapolis’ 


204 


Now only the 4 


largest U.S. cities* have 
newspapers with more 
circulation than the 


Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


625,000 


In Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin 
———\__ 
nO ' 
UPPER 
MIDWEST ™ 
So | inn 


*New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « Philadelphia 


Minneapolis. Star zxd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING ond SUNDAY 
625,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TOP 50 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


FYI 


th 


in Amount and Per Cent 


of Growth (1950-1960) 


in 


POPULATION 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


RETAIL SALES 


*for your information 
the St. Petersburg 
Times ranks 6th in 
the Nation in Retail 
Advertising among 
all morning news- 
papers, for the first 
eight months of 
Ti e000 


POPULATION RANK AREA ( a 
Top 50 Areas 23 Milwaukee, Wisc. 241.9 
in Amount of Growth 24 Kansas City, Mo. 231.0 
Gain 25 Atlanta, Ga. 223.9 
RANK AREA (Thousands) 26 Boston, Mass. 221.0 
Los Angeies-Long Beach, 27 ~Pittaburgh, Pa. 211.3 
Cal. 2,254.5 28 New Orleans, La. 206.8 
New York-N. E. New 29 Sacramento, Cal. 200.9 
Jersey, N. Y.-N. J 2,122.4 30 =©Cincinnati, Ohio 194.8 
Chicago, III. 1,060.7 31 Portland, Ore. 180.8 
Detroit, Mich. 934.2 32 Fort Lauderdale, Fila. 180.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 804.3 33 Columbus, Ohio 175.7 
Washington, D. C 692.8 344 Jacksonville, Fla. 152 3 
San Francisco-Oakland, 35 Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va 148 8 
Cal. 660.1 36 El Paso, Tex. 140.7 
Houston, Texas 468 2 37 Bridgeport-Stamford 
Miami, Fla. 394.5 Norwalk, Conn. 137.2 
St. Louis, Mo 371.9 38 Wichita, Kans 134.4 
San Diego, Cal 366 2 39 Orlando, Fla 133.1 
San Bernardino-Riverside- 40 San Antonio, Tex 129.3 
Ontario, Cal 352 0 41 WHartford-New Britain 
San Jose, Cal 302.1 Conn 128.7 : 
Dallas, Tex 297 2 42 Tucson, Ariz 124.7 Represented Nationally 
Cleveland, Ohio 295 5 43 Brownsville-Harlingen by The Branham Com- 
Baltimore, Md. 277 8 McAllen, Tex. 122 6 pany, New York, Chica- 
Denver, Colo 272.9 44 Corpus Christi, Tex 121.1 go, Detroit, San Francis- 
Phoenix, Ariz 272.7 45 Dayton, Ohio 118 7 co, Los Angeles, Mem- 
19 Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla 258 0 46 Augusta, Ga. 112.7 phis, St. Louis, Char- 
20 Minneapolis-St. Paul, 47 Indianapolis, Ind 112.5 lotte, Miami, Atlanta. 
Minn 257.4 48 Akron, Ohio 109 5 
21 Buffalo, N. Y 250 .2 49 Albuquerque, N. Mex 109 2 
22 Fort Worth, Tex 249.6 49 Fiint, Mich. 109 2 
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FROM 1950 TO 1960 


TUCSON 


ARIZONA 
IS ONE OF 


AMERICAS 


FASTEST 
GROWING 
MARKETS | 


Tucson's 1957 Metropolitan 
. Area Population Totals 


SM , 237,800... 
a. UPQQ 
A {I; te val 
ie al Tucson's 1950-1960 
} ‘ Retail Sales Gain Is 


(cent 
Ww "161" 
‘i 


TA Tucson's 1950-1960 
Effective Buying Income 
Growth Is 


OPI 6" 


Sell Southern Arizona With 
The Newspapers That Cover It 
THE ARIZONA DAILY STAR 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
vet 


Two Independent Newspapers 
Published in the Same Plant by 


TUCSON NEWSPAPERS INC. 


Represented Nationally by 
CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC 


TUCSON DAILY CITIZEN 
EVENING 


POPULATION 
Top 50 Areas 


in Per Cent of Growth 


RANK AREA 
1 Fort Lauderdale, Fila. 
2 Las Vegas, Nev. 
3 Odessa, Tex. 
4 Midland, Tex. 
5 Orlando, Fla. 
6 Rapid City, S. Dak 
7 San Jose, Cal 
8 Lubbock, Tex 
8 Tucson, Ariz 
10 Amarillo, Tex 
11 Phoenix, Ariz 
12 Miami, Fla 
12 West Palm Beach, Fla. 
14 San Bernardino-Ri verside- 
Ontario, Cal. 
15 Albuquerque, N. Mex 
15 Colorado Springs, Colo 
17 Corpus Christi, Tex. 
17 Sacramento, Cal 
19 El Paso, Tex 
20 Augusta, Ga 
21 Fort Worth, Tex 
12 Paducah, Ky. 
23 San Diego, Cal 
24 Pasco-Kennewick-Richland, 
Wash 
24 Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla 
26 Baton Rouge, La 
27 ~=Fayetteville, N. C 
27 Reno, Nev 
27 Wichita, Kans 
3) Lake Charles, La 
31 Houston, Texas 
32 Pensacola, Fla 
33. »««- Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. 
34 ~Los Angeles-Long Beach, Cal. 
35 Jacksonville, Fla. 
35 Temple, Tex. 
37 —~Lawton, Okla 
38 «=6Dallas, Tex 
38 Denver, Colo 
40 Columbus, Ga 
40 Washington, D. C 
42 Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
43 WHampton-Newport News- 
Warwick, Va 
44 Lakeland, Fla 
45 Brownsville-Harlingen- 
McAllen, Tex. 
45 Daytona Beach, Fla 
45 Portsmouth, Ohio 
48 Wichita Falls, Tex. 
49 Abilene, Tex 
49 Eugene, Ore 
49 Tulsa, Okla 


% GAIN 


215 
206 
121 
117 
116 
107 
104 

88 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
“MARKETING 
ON THE MOVE” 


Available at 
$1 a copy 


IT TAKES 


PENETRATION 
TO GET 


IMPACT! 


A recent house-to-house survey of 
television penetration in Bernalillo 
County (Metropolitan Albuquer- 
que), involving more than 10,500 
homes or more than 21144% of the 
entire number of households, re- 
sulted in a 92.4% penetration for 
the county. The survey was made 
in the 47 census districts, using an 
average sample in each district and 
computing the result with weighted 
averages. This shows 56,743 sets as 
of 1956 census figures, or 60,122 
sets in the county corrected to date. 
(Note: 108,077 sets in the market 
to date.) 

Albuquerque's being the fastest- 
growing city in the United States; 
the 90th market in the nation; fifth 
in bank clearings; and located 80 
miles east of the largest uranium 
deposits in the world— where three 
more uranium processing mills are 
being installed, enabling the area 
to process more than one-half of 
the uranium produced in the United 
States are factors contributing 
materially to higher purchasing 
power and greater TV penetration. 
A new cement plant, a steadily in- 
creasing building program and a 
high employment level are other 
factors causing Albuquerque to 
surge upward in the center of a 
billion-dollar market served by 
KGGM-TV, with 89.1-KW ERP 
maximum allowable power from 
the highest antenna site in the 
nation (10,800 ft.), and by KGGM 
Radio, with 5,000 watts on 610 KC 
day and night. 


KGGM-TV 


CHANNEL 13 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


Top 50 Areas 
in Amount of Growth 


TULSA .... ERRIMC/ 


$ GAIN 
RANK AREA ( Thousands) 
1 New York-N. E. New 
Jersey, N. Y.-N. J 14,446,819 
2 Los Angeles-Long Beach, New Construction . 
Cal. 8 434,278 New “Home office” buildings re 
3 Chicago, III 7,143,513 include Warren Petroleum is 
4 Philadelphia, Pa 4,239,770 Sesmasmn, Sustcn Golem ri 
5 Detroit, Mich. 4,092 .042 groph Service Corp., Midwest a 
> ern Instruments, and mony " 
6 San Francisco-Oakland, others! BIG payrolls! 
Cal. 3,453 ,018 
7 Washington, D. C 2,485,908 Sales Potential 
8 Boston, Mass 2,450 ,031 oot hectis 7 i 
9 Cleveland, Ohio 2,170,578 $5,940.00. $M estimates EBt 
10 St. Louis, Mo. 1,907,937 1960 te. 797,129,000. over 
11. Pittsburgh, Pa 1,706 ,397 yh whepping TOIGSSS 
12 Houston, Tex 1,418,844 
13. Baltimore, Md 1,339,545 
14 Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Minn. 1,249,191 More Cars Per 
15 Milwaukee, Wisc 1,234 , 895 : 
16 San Diego, Cal. 1,204 074 Capital 
17 Miami, Fla. 1,202,132 as aaa 
18 Cincinnati, Ohio 1,128,412 soles in ‘56 over 94 million 
19 Kansas City, Mo 1 057 , 885 
20 Buffalo, N. Y. 1.038 , 681 
21 Dallas, Tex. 1,006 ,416 
22 Atlanta, Ga 1,000 ,073 Fast Growing! 
23 Bridgeport-Stamford- 
Norwalk, Conn 916 275 One of the Fastest 
24 Denver, Colo 804 425 nay Re eae 
25 Columbus, Ohio 892,731 ty, new water resources 
26 San Bernardino-Riverside- All Time relay encom Pay 
Ontario, Cal 875.580 High Circulation ner), all mean thet TULSA is 
27 San Jose, Cal 863 , 701 Combined 161.390 dette: Coll your anerest ORADSAM 
28 Hartford-New Britain, coverage, growing with the orriee . . . Comey! 
Conn. 863 044 market, When does YOUR 
29 New Haven-Waterbury, a ‘ } 
Conn. 726 792 ‘ 
30 New Orleans, La 696 ,470 
31 Dayton, Ohio 689 , 831 
32 Indianapolis, Ind. 673 ,058 
33 Fort Worth, Tex 672 ,937 
34 Sacramento, Cal 670 , 936 ; 
35 Seattle, Wash 659,694 Se ee ee 


en oa 653,214 TULSA WORLD e _TULSA TRIBUNE 


37. ~Tampa-St. Petersburg, MORNING 
Fila. 649 496 REPRESENTED NATION y * THE BRANHAM CO S$ tn THE PRine 


CPA 


LET OUR LOCAL SPONSORS. TELL THEIR STORIES 


ABC Harold Griffith Furniture Co.: 
tte AY KC AM “Five years as a regular user speaks for itself.” 
93.7 MC FM Holsum Baking Co.: 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS “Gives BIG reach in our market!” 


American State Bank: 


“Gets more auto radios for our Auto Bank messages!” 
Underwood's: 


“Brings Customers in for our tasty Bar-B-QI” 
National Representative 
WM. G. RAMBEAU CO 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 

“MOST LISTENED-TO STATION 
Los Angeles and San Francisco ON THE SOUTH PLAINS” OF TEXAS 
Southwestern Representotive 

CLYDE MELVILLE CO LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Dallas, Texas 
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“Jaxie” grows with growing Jacksonville .. 


Florida's Gateway City is simply ‘‘bustin’ out all over’’ in a phenomenal 


but sound expansion in population and industry. From Jacksonville 


extends the huge arc of the $1 2 Billion Florida-Georgia Television Market. 


CHANNEL 12 COVERS THIS RICH MARKET LIKE A SUNBRELLA! 


Basic NBC Affiliation 
weea-tv Channel 12 


JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
Top 50 Areas 
in Amount of Growth 


$3 GAIN 
RANK AREA Thousands 


48 »©6Toledo, Ohio 648,779 
49 Birmingham, Ala 580 , 168 
4) Akron. Ohio 572 899 
4)\ Portland, Ore 570 , 231 
Youngstown, Ohio 560 , 136 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va 53? 409 
Memphis, Tenn 49? 395 
Oklahoma City, Okla 473 08? 
Providence-Pawtucket 

RR. | 031 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 152 
Worcester, Mas 199 
Tulsa, Okla 497 

Albany-Sct 
Troy, N. Y 556 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 

Top 50 Areas 
in Per Cent of Growth 

RANK AREA % GAIN 
1 Fort Lauderdale, Fla $28 
Las Vegas, Nev 318 
194 


all we have to offer 


RANK AREA 

Odessa, Tex. 

San Jose, Cal 

Midland, Tex 

Tucson, Ariz 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Augusta, Ga 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

San Bernardino-Ri verside- 
Ontario, Cal 

Lubbock, Tex 

Amarillo, Tex 

Miami, Fla 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Paducah, Ky 

Sacramento, Cal 

Columbus, Ga 

Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss 

Albuquerque, N. Mex 

Lawton, Okla. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Corpus Christi, Tex 

E| Paso, Tex 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Fayetteville, N. Car 


RANK AREA 


28 
30 
30 
32 
32 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

Reno, Nev. 

Lake Charles, La. 

Little Rock-N. Little Reck, 
Ark 

Pasco-Kennewick-Richland, 
Wash. 

Pensacola, Fla 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, Cal.. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Houston, Tex. 

Denver, Colo. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Wichita, Kans. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hampton-Newport News- 
Warwick, Va. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Anniston, Ala. 

Macon, Ga. 


is Wisconsin's only 200 million dollar retail market north of Mil- 
waukee. Serving this trade has given Green Bay the third largest 


daily newspaper circulation of any city in the state. 


Market-men find our freedom 


from outside influence returns 


them fast, valid, uncomplicated and economical test-program results. 
What's more, it only takes ONE in Green Bay to move goods and 


services, for here’s a 39,000 saturation circulation. (Full color available ) 


GREEN Bay PRESS-GAZETTE 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN § PHIL A. McCLOSKY, Manager, General Advertising 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


(SAREE SBR ht RR RETAIL SALES 


SALES MANAGEMENT SAYS, in Amount of Growth IN LOS ANGELES 


THEY SAY 
$ GAIN 


bh | RANK AREA (Thousands ) “TIMES, FIRST OF ALL’ 
PHE f) i ( f A I New York-N. E. New 


Jersey, N. Y.-N. J 6,317,778 


’ Los Angeles-Long Beact 
You'll say phenomenal, too, Cal bs sale eae 


when you read that the Chicago, Il... 271,219 
Detroit, Mich 2,452 727 


4 
FORT LAUDERDALE | 5 Philadelphia, Pa 981 , 868 
Boston, Mass 604,749 
FLORIDA San Francisco-Oakland, 
} Cal. 515,979 
METROPOLITAN AREA } Washington, D. C 199,911 


Cleveland, Ohio 120 , 547 
. Miami, Fla 119,917 
based on Sales Managements St. Louis, Mo 979, 566 


10-year projections y —— Tex. 845 554 
(1950 to 1960) will rank Delles, Tex. 792 , 544 


Baltimore, Md. 738 , 954 


| 15 San Diego, Cal. 705 , 516 
; Pittsburgh, Pa. 701 , 281 
Atlanta, Ga. 690 ,994 
e Buffalo, N. Y. 650 , 197 

Denver, Colo. 539 829 ‘ fae . 

IN THE ‘ Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 605,047 . . 
F 2 Cincinnati, Ohio. 746 
2 Milwaukee, Wisc... . 596 , 470 * . 
UNIT D STATES 23 San Bernardino-Riverside- Airways 


in increase in Ontario, Cal... 525,051 


POPULATION Advertisers 


215% increase to: 


264,100 . prefer The 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME |< 


xarch SIS H 
328% increase to: Excerpt trom gasine Report: T mes a b ove 


ALL other 


-_ 
$515,468,000 anne 


bg ee 70.3% of all G/bs 


$486,187,000 Magazine households 


THE GROWINGEST MARKET ee metropolitan 
IN AMERICA 


Effectively — Decisively 96% of all Elks Magazine households newspapers 
have an electric refrigerator; 50.2% 

COVERED ONLY by the have an electric range; 55.3% have an | 

automatic washing machine; 


98.9% have an electric iron. In these 
FORT appliance classifications The 


Elks Magazine leads all other magazines In Los Angeles. 
LAUDERDALE appearing in the report. 7 


The Times is first in 


" ( : er 
ocily NEWS sundey rummcen ceo) 96 of 114 Medi 


; class incomes the 2 “le Clase} , g 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida median of which is Records classifications, 


$6,050. The Starch 
51st Consumer Magazine 


“America’s Fastest Growing Sepert grees, the LOS ANGELES 


complete picture. Just 


Daily Newspaper” to see 8 copy, T 7 M E S 
Seen; pices Mice. tnx MAGAZINE 


Publishers’ Representatives of Fic 


Los Angeles 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward 
New York Los Angeles New York, Chicago, Atianta, San Francisco, Detroit 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 
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EST. 1936 


WJNO 


like 
BEACHES. So 
Palm Beaches 


RADIO 


growing 
when 
than 


more 


sistent success 


Buy the 


"The Most Influential Voice of the Palm Beaches’ 


RADIO isn't dead! Or even dying! In fact, it's 
FLORIDA 


you 


end 
BUY RADIO 
BEST 


years in 


RESULTS COUNT 
WJNO RADIO GETS 


CBS 


RADIO NETWORK 


RESULTS! 


if 


THE PALM 
in the 


. buy WJNO 


RESULTS, try WJNO RADIO. 


you want AUDIENCE and 


Don’t shop PRICE when 
you RESULTS! 


want 


the business, 


pleasing our audiences and advertisers with con- 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA P 


Represented Nationally by 
The Meeker Company, Inc. 


RETAIL SALES 
Top 50 Areas 
in Amount of Growth 


$ GAIN 
(Thousands 


514,856 


RANK AREA 

Wash 

Minneapolis-St 
Minn 


San Jose, Cal 


4 Seattle 
Paul 

507, 102 
499 002 
495 769 
459 121 
457.779 


Columbus, Ohio 

Kansas City, Mo 

New Orleans, La 

Bridgeport 
Norwalk, Conn 

Hartford-New Britain, 
Conn 

New Haven-Waterbury 


Conn 


Stamford 
452? 918 
37 079 


3 405 
056 
504 


Ohio 308 


Sacramento, Cal 


Phoenix, Ar 


Dayton 


) 
Ind 


RANK 
37 


RANK 


$ GAIN 
(Thousands) 3 


379,045 4 
360 , 550 5 
353 , 367 6 
337,147 
329,371 
321,401 
312,443 

308 ,715 

294 616 

281 , 256 
279, 8! 

267, 

257 , 2% 

250 


AREA 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Mich 

San Antonio, Tex 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va... 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Wichita, Kans. 

Portland, Ore. 

Memphis, Tenn 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


RETAIL SALES 
Top 50 Areas 
in Per Cent of Growth 
AREA % 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


GAIN 
266 


RANK 


AREA 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Odessa, Tex. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Miami, Fla. 
San Jose, Cal 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla 
Albuquerque, N. Mexico. 
Fayetteville, N. Car. 
Lakeland, Fla.. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Augusta, Ga..... 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
San Bernardino-Riverside- 
Ontario, Cal. 


Indianapol 706 Midland, Tex 235 Phoenix, Ariz 


BUSINESS IS IN BALANCE 


IN ROANOKE vw. 


EMPLOYMENT 61,475 .. . distributed as follows: 
Wholesale, Retail 


Trade — 18% 


Transportation, Utilities, Government, Finance 


Communications — 18% Other — 23% 
Manufacturing — 24% Services — 17% 


PLANT LOCATION -:- DISTRIBUTION CENTER -:- TEST MARKET 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce P. O. Box 20 Roanoke, Virginia 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES 
Top 50 Areas 
in Per Cent of Growth 


Flint, Mich 

Lawton, Okla 

Tucson, Ariz. 
Petersburg-Hopewell, Va 
Wichita, Kans 
Winston-Salem, N. Car 
Lake Charles, La 
Corpus Christi, Tex 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, Cal 
El Paso, Tex 

Macon, Ga 

Dallas, Tex 

Baton Rouge, La 
Denver, Colo 

Raleigh, N. Car 

Rapid City, S. Dak 
Houston, Tex 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Reno, Nev 

Columbus, Ga 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Topeka, Kans 
Charlotte, N. Car 
Greensboro-High Point, N. Car 
Tulsa, Okla 


GOING WEST : 
Have a good time-buy! 


lf you plan to advertise 
throughout the big wide West 
send your sales message to 
KOA-RADIO, the only station 
you need to reach and sell 

the entire rich Western Market! 


With the welcome 50,000 

watt voice of KOA-RADIO, your 
sales message is sold to 

4 million people in 302 counties 
of 12 states! 


Represented 
by / 
Henry I 
Christal 

Co., Inc 


KO 


DENVER 


One of America’s great radio stations 


$0,000 Watts 850 K« 
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RANK AREA % GAIN 


107 
107 
106 
105 
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WSIS 


television 
WINSTON-SALEM 


NORTH J CAROLINA 


{ WINSTON-SALEM 
for GREENSBORO 
( HIGH POINT 
= @ 


AFFILIATE 


THE BIGGEST, RICHEST MARKET 
IN THE SOUTHEAST 


WSIS 


television 


WINSTON-SALEM 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CALL HEADLEY-REED 
yaa 


Akron Beacon Journal 

Altoona Mirror 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (Classified) 

Anderson (Indiana) Newspapers 

Appleton Post-Crescent 

Arizona Development Board 

Arizona Daily Star 

Associated Business Publications 


Atlanta Journal & Constitution 


Battle Creek Enquirer 
Bergen Evening Record 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 
Buffalo Courier Express 


Burgoyne Grocery & Drug Index 


Cappel MacDonald Company, Inc 6l 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 106 

136-137 
4th Cover 
Clarin Manufacturing Company 75 
J. W. Clement Company 84-A 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 159 
Cleveland Press 157 
Columbia (S. Car.) State Record 180 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 161 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times 182 


Chicago Sun-Times 


Chicago Tribune 


Dallas Morning News 183 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 143 
Detroit Free Press 149 
Detroit News 151 
Detroit Times 153 


Elks Magazine 209 
Erie Times-News 127 


Family Weekly 

Farmer Stockman 

Fast Food 

First 3 Markets Group 
Floor Covering Profits 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Fort Lauderdale News 


Fort Wayne News-Sentinel & Journal 


Garette 


General Outdoor Advertising Company 95 
Grand Rapids Herald 150 
Green Bay Press-Gazette 210 
Greensboro News-Record 178 
Grit Publishing Company ! 
Gulf Publishing Company 74 


2nd Cover 
Hearst Magazines 10-11 
Hertz System, Inc. 36 


Jam Handy Organization 


Schuyler Hopper Company .... 84-B 
Houston Post 187 


Indianapolis Star News 139 


KCMO (Kansas City) 
KGGM-TV (Albuquerque) 
KNXT (Los Angeles) 


212 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


KOA-Radio (Denver) 211 
KOSA (Odessa) . 184 
KPHO (Phoenix) 101 
KSEL (Lubbock} 207 
KVTV (Sioux City) oe 
Kansas City Star 155 
Keystone Broadcasting System, Inc. it 


Lafayette Journal & Courier 140 
La Ferme 82 
Lansing State Journal , 152 
Los Angeles Times 3-9-35-71-91-103-109-209 
McClatchy Newspapers 12 
Madison Newspapers, Inc. 165 
Memphis Press-Scimitar-Commercial 

Appeal 181 
Meredith Stations 101 
Miami Herald . 169 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 58-59 
Midwest Purchasing Agent 50 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 
Caroline Cioffi 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Charles |. Stillman, 
Ir, John C. Jones, Elliot Hague, 
Howard Terry, Robert B. Hicks, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1760 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
ill., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar 
bara, Calif., WOodland 2-3612. 


Mill & Factory 

Milwaukee Journal ' 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Modern Machine Shop 


NBC-Radio Network . 
National Folding Box 

New Equipment Digest 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Oakland Tribune 
Oklahoman & Times 
Orlando Sentinel-Star ... 


Peoria Newspapers 

John H. Perry Newspapers 

Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Pittsburgh Press 

Portland (Maine) Press Herald Express 
Providence Journal Bulletin 


Railway Express 

Reply-O-Letter 

Riverside Press-Telegram 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce 
Roanoke Times & World News 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 

St. Petersburg Times 

Sales Management 96, 144-145 
San Diego Union & Tribune . 8 
San Jose Mercury & News 197 
Schieffelin & Company 62 
Seattle Times ~~ 203 
Shreveport Times 176 
Sioux City Journal & Tribune 105 
Southern Advertising & Publishing 90 
200-201 
Steel Magazine . 52-53 
Stein Bros ‘ ae 
Syracuse Newspapers “a nen Tae 


Spokane Spokesman Review 


Time oe 
Tires -” page ae 
Toledo Blade . 163 
Troy Record Newspapers 121 
Tulsa World Tribune 


WALA-TV (Mobile) 

WAVY-TV (Norfolk) 

WBAP.TV (Ft. Worth) 

WBNS (Columbus O.) 

WBT (Charlotte) 

WBTW (Florence, S.C.) 
WCSH (Portland, Maine) 
WDIA (Memphis) 

WDRC (Hartford) 

WFGA (Jacksonville) 
WGAL-TV (Lancaster) 

WGR (Buffalo) 

WHAS.-TV (Louisville) 
WHEN.-TV (Syracuse) 

WHO (Des Moines) 

WJBO (Baton Rouge) 

WJNO (West Palm Beach) 
WKY-WKY-TV (Oklahoma City) 
WKY Television Systems 68 A, B, C, D 
WNAX (Yankton) 

WOW.-TV (Omaha) .. . 101, 
WRAL.-TV (Raleigh) 

WRBL-TV (Columbus, Ga.) 
WREX (Rockford) 

WSFA-TV (Montgomery) 
WSJS (Winston-Salem) 
WSPD-TV (Toledo) 

WTAR-TV (Norfolk) 

WTVT (Tampa-St. Petersburg) 
Wall St. Journal 

Waterloo Daily Courier . 

Weekly Star Farmer 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. ............+. 34 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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at takes all kinds and NBC RADIO reaches all kinds 


Some folks like music; others like drama People have different the move thoughtful listen to LIFE AND THE WORLD 


stes in clothing, in food, in listening, too. To sell them all, you and other analytical programs 


must reach them through the programs they respond to * Weekenders, relaxing at home and at the wheel, enjoy 


NBC Radto’s varied programming offers you every kind of listener variety on MONITOR 


* The lady of the house who enjoys suap operas can find NBC Racho’s varied programming makes surg your commercials 


them on NBC Radio dramas like MY TRUE STORY and 


are heard more times by more different people. For a saturation buy 
ONE MAN'S FAMIL} 


that covers every segment of your market, nothing matches the effec 


* The housewife who eases her daily chores with live pop tiveness and economy of NBC Radio, where more people hear your 


music tunes in NBC Radw’s BANDSTAND 


sales nessayes more times 


* The men and women who follow world events keep People are different. But with all thea differences they can sull 


posted with NBC Radio’s NEWS ON THE HOUR... and 


have one thing hh COMMON your product when you use 


NBC RADIC 


How to hitch the horses 
to the horsepower in Chicago! 


, si latest model Pegasus was winged horse- 
power with ail the trimmings. 


And it was Henry Gasser’s pleasant duty to 
drum up countrywide sales for this latest 
product of Hummer Motor Co. engineering. 


How to get the most sales 

influence per dollar was 

Henry’s problem. So that’s 

what he was discussing with : 

Joe, free-wheeling expert from the ¢ ‘hic ago Tribune. 


‘‘Markets are people,’’ vocalized Joe. ‘“‘And like 
people, some markets have more influence than 
others. First, there are towns. Next there are cities 
which influence their satellite towns. Then there are 
regional cities which exert a major influence over 
large regional areas.”’ 


**Yes,”’ agreed Mr. Gasser. ““And we have advertis- 
ing expenditures tailored to fit each type.” 


‘‘But there’s a fourth type of city,’ continued Joe, 
“called the Continental City, that exerts an influ- 
ence over an entire Continental area. In the United 
States, age are only three Continental Cities—one 


‘ > on the East coast, one on 
4 the West coast, and one in 

‘ between.” 

Re ‘But what have these Con- 


tinental Cities got besides more headaches and big- 
ger traffic problems?’’ queried Mr. G. 


‘Just this,”’ explained Joe. ‘‘Continental Cities are 
where ideas and opinions begin, tastes and styles 


rHE WORLD'S GREAT 


Chicago Cribune 


are set, customs and trends originate. People all 
over the U.S. recognize this special influence and 9 
times out of 10 follow the buying patterns of Con- 
tinental Cities. Therefore, advertising dollars in- 
vested there help augment other advertising to build 
sales for all your dealers—from Great Falls to Little 
Trickle.”’ 


“But it’s hard to measure something like 
that with a slide rule,’”’ complained Mr. G. 


“You're right,”’ replied Joe. ‘““That’s why the Con- 
tinental City concept is so often overlooked. It is 
somewhat intangible. But smart marketing men 
sense and observe how 

much easier it is to sell 

the United States if they 

sell the Continental Cit- 

ies . not just on the 

basis of their high sales potential but on the basis of 
their radiating influence.”’ 


““‘Now you're talking my language,”’ replied Henry. 


“And your language makes dollars and sense,”’ 
admitted Joe, bowing from the waist. “‘But no mat- 
ter whether you’re talking influence selling or trad- 
ing area selling, the word for big influence in Mid- 
America’s Continental City is Chicago Tribune.”’ 


Now maybe you sell cigarettes or antennas instead 
of automobiles. But if you want to sell more of 
them to the people who set the pace, call on Joe. 
Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. Nothing 
sells Chicago like the Tribune. And Joe’s the joe 
to give the facts to you 


PAPEI 


